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Two STUDIES OF ONE SUBJECT. 


BY OHARLES MAOKAY. 


No, L—IN THE DARK SHADOW. 


Tuere hangs a shadow on the face of day, 
Dark, chill and faintly luminous with haze, 
That robes the Earth in one lugubrious pall. 
It hushes cheerfulness, and chokes the voice 
Of Hope and Comfort, latent in men’s hearts. 
It hath no shape defined or palpable ; 

But o’er the soulless boly of the dead 

Seems to proclaim, in mystic syllables, 

The final victory of the greedy grave. 








‘* Wear doleful black! The spirit hath departed. 
Weep and lament in soul-subduing gloom ; 
And slowly, wearily, and heavy hearted, 
Consign our brother to the sheltering tomb. 
No more, no more, his pleasant smile shall 
cheer us, 
No more his liberal hand shed largess free ; 
No more his welcome step, approaching near 
us, 
Shall tell of friendly intercourse to be ; 
No more his words shall bless the little children 
That sport and prattle round the cheerful 
hearth ; 
No more his honest laugh shall ring responsive 
To fan the lambent flame of innocent mirth ; 
No more his voice shall utter words of glad- 
ness 
To guide the lost and comfort the forlorn. 
Music is hushed in all pervading sadness, 
Eclipsed forever in the light of morn ; 
The Earth hath claimed him, and the earth 
worms riot 
Over his senseless clay. The spark hath fled. 
Peace to his ashes! Let him sleep in quiet, 
Till the last trump shall sound to wake the 
dead.” 





No. Il.—IN THE BRIGHT SUNSHINE. 
Beside the bier there stands a radiant angel, 
Invisible to unbelieving eyes, 

But palpable to Hope and Faith and Love. 

Clad in white garments, lustrous and resplend- 
ent, 

She turns her tender eyes in holy rapture 

To the clear sky, and points her guiding finger 

To the bright sunshine, bathing Earth with 
glory, 

And seems to chant, in tones of adoration, 

That pulse like ripples on a sea of silence 

In harmonious ecstatic heard in Heaven, 

Her song of triumph o’er the conquered graves. 





“* Robe not your limbs in melancholy blackness, 
Nor weep disconsolate. Be bright of cheer 3 
Think of our brother in the evernal mansions, 
Where Sorrow enters not, nor Doubt, nor 
Fear ; 
Where the undying spirit dwells with God, 
Partaker of Lis essence, heir sublime 
Of all the secrets of the Universe, 
Blurred and forgotten in the mists of Time ; 
Where Death is dead, and life, in perfect full- 
ness, 
Climbs up the eternal stair of endless Good, 
That leads to Better ever, evermore. 
In God’s unspeakable Infinitude, 
Obstruction knows him not, space doth not 
bind him. — 
Limit hath no existence; Time in vain 
Rolls in its earthly ci¢cles to oppress him ; 
He kuows it not, he feels it not again. 
He hath inherited the endless Now, 
To which the stars are but as grains of dust, 
Sprinkled upon tbe illimitable shore 
Of the To Bz, the Is, the Was, the Must, 
That fill the Universe with Life and Love; 
Life that is knowledge, Love that is delight. 
These are his heritage beyond the tomb, 
These are his glories in the Infinite. 
Fran DELL, Dorxina, SusRey, ENGLAND 














“THIMBLE ISLANDS.” 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILOOX. 


Between the shore and the distant sky-lands, 
Where a ship’s dim shape seems etched on 
space, 
There lies this cluster of lovely islands, 
Like laughing mermaids, grouped in grace. 











I look out over the waves and wonder, 
* Are they not Sirens, who dwell in the sea?” 
When the tide runs high they dip down- 
under, 
Like mirthful bathers who sport in glee. 


When the tide runs low they lift their shoul- 
ders 
Above the billows and gayly spread 
Their soft, green garments along the boulders 
Of grim, gray granite that form their bed. 


Close by the group in sheltered places 
Many a ship at anchor lies, 
And drinks in the charm of their smiling 
faces, 
As lovers drink light from maidens’ eyes. 


But, true to the harsh and stern old ocean, 
As maids in a harem are true to one, 

They give him ali of sheir heart’s devotion, 
Though wooed forever by moon and sun. 


A ship sails on, that has bravely waded 
Through foaming billows, to sue in vain. 

A whip-poor-will flies, that has serenaded 
An sung, unanswered, his plaintive strain. 


In the sea’s great arms I see them lying, 
Bright and beaming and fond and fair. 
While the jealous July day is dying 
In acrimson fury of mad despair. 


The desolate moon drifts slowly over, 
And covers its face with the lace of a cloud, 
While the sea like a glad, triumphant lover, 
Clasps close his islands and laughs aloud. 
FLYING Pomnt, Conn. 


KING OF KINGS. 


BY JAMES JEFFREY ROOHE. 








Yexivow the sand on the palace floor, 
Heavy the dust on column and wall. 
Without the jackal’s sycophant call 

Echoes the lion’s angry roar. 


Trespassers we on a king’s domain, 
Who chafes outside in his royal rage. 
Patience, your majesty, while a page 

Of history we peruse again. 


Here was a mighty monarch’s throne ; 

There was the altar men raised to him, 

Where the bones of beasts lie white and grim. 
How the servile knees have worn the stone! 


Here is his statue, but all defaced 
His royal features beyond recall ; 
And prone it lies in the dust and all, 

From its lofty pedestal displaced. 


Time, sweeping by with his noiseless wings, 
Swept off the date and the mighty name. 
Only three words remain to fame: 

Somebody, once, was a “* king of kings.” 
Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT I8 TRUTH? 


BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 





Mopgrn thought is supposed to have 
made sad havoc with the fair dreams of 
faith and affection. This has been done 
in the name of science, of logic, and even 
of morality. The wickedness of believing 
propositions which cannot be verified haa 
been dwelt upon, and conscience has been 
invoked to rout the rabble of beliefs and 
dreams. Meanwhile truth has remained, 
austere and sublime, offering no rewards, 
except the vision of itself, and proposing 
no punishment beyond exclusion from that 
vision; but yet for noble souls an all- 
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sufficing object of worship and service. A 


scruple, however, arises at this point which 
it is worth while to study. 

All along the line of thought and religion 
the True, the Beautiful, and the Good have 
formed a trinity of factors, which, it was 
thought, must enter into the Supreme Being, 
that Something or Some One in whom all 
things live. Some have emphasized one 
factor and some another; but the mind of 
the race has insisted on all three as equally 
necessary and as mutually independent. 

, Often and often have men given up 
cherished faiths and conceptions at the bid- 
ding of Truth; but they, in so doing, have 
always found that all that made the old 
conceptions precious has been restored to 
them ina still higher form. Thus, in re- 
ligion we have changed again and again 
our conceptions of the Creator’s working, 
and men have cried out in fear and anger 
at the loss. But the conception has grown 
in grandeur and majesty, so that it would 
be felt by the Christian world as a great 
religious loss if we had to return to the 
conceptions which ruled the thought of 
even a hundred years ago. ‘[o one cogni- 
zant of this fact it may well become a rally- 
ing cry: The truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. In this way of 
abandoning partial conceptions for larger 
and higher ones arises that enthusiasm for 
truth as such which is said to be a special 
mark of the scientific spirit. In this way, 
also, one might come to hold the form of 
belief somewhat loosely, as being always 
on the point of passing into a fuller and 
better expression. 

But this conception of Truth is an un- 
verifiable ideal. From a logical standpoint, 
it is an idol of the tribe; from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, it is a projection of our 
own nature upon the world of reality; and 
from a religious standpoint, it is simply a 
subordinate element of the religious ideal 
elevated into supremacy. Such an enthu- 
siasm for truth tacitly assumes that the 
real is the perfect, that it is something 
which our thought can never transcend and 
which it can never depart from without 
falling into weakness and error. When 
this unverifiable ideal of perfection and 
infinite fullness is dropped out of our con- 
ception of truth, there remains nothing but 
bare fact, known or unknown. 

But truth, as merely matter of fact, has 
no basis for enthusiasm, but only a practi- 
cal value. For example, water boils at 
100° C. This is not truth in the sense in 
which philosophers have spoken of it, or 
iconoclastic thinkers have raved over it. 
This is simply a fact of practical impor- 
tance, but of no further significance. And 
if we root out the ideal element, the divine 
thoughts which seek expression, the deep 
foreboding of the infinite and perfect, the 
transcendent meanings of things, the uni- 
verse reduces to a system of such matters 
of fact. There are icebergs at the poles. 
Quinine is bitter. The Mississippi runs 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and the earth is 
some nipety million miles from the sun. 


These facts have more or less practical 


significance, but no one would soberly 
claim that this sort of truth demands our 
reverence, our enthusiasm, our devotion. 
We demand, says Strauss, in ‘‘The Old 
Faith and the New,” a work written iv the 
interests of atheism, the same reverence 
for the cosmos whith the Christian de- 
mands for his God, and declares that 
the pessimism of Hartmann impresses 
him as blasphemous. But really, if the 











without ideal meaning, oneis quite at a loss 
to see how one could either reverence or 


blaspheme it. There is nothing worshipful 
in the fact that the earth gues round the 
sun, or that bodies attract one another 
directly as their masses and inversely as 
the square of their distances. If the uni- 
verse have a meaning, or if it be the expres- 
sion of a mighty plan, of a flawless beauty 
and a perfect goodness, we can conceive 
that our highest duty and supreme privilege 
should be to know the truth; but otherwise 
we are quite unable to find anything more 
than a practical value for it, and the prop- 
osition to erect truth into an object of rev- 
erence and worship seems like proposing to 
adore the fact that the earth turns on its 
axis once in twenty-four hours/ or that 
water will not rise in a pump pl thirty- 
three feet. Neither of these propositions 
seems adapted to be read or sung in 
churches or to be chanted around an altar. 
In short, neither facts nor laws have, in 
themselves, more than a utilitarian signifi- 
cance, Any value which they may have 
bevond this is due entirely to the unverifi- 
able ideals, or meanings, or perfections 
which they are assumed, or believed to 
serve or express. When the iconoclast is 
seeking for another idol of the tribe to 
shatter, it might be well for him to inquire 
whether Truth does not fulfill all the condi- 
tions. As for facts, we shall continue 
to reckon with them on a utilitarian basis. 
Boston UNIVERSITY, 
THE DISCORD AND CONCORD OF 
CHRISTENDOM. 
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BY PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D. 














Ler us now turn from the divisions of 
Christendom toward the reunion of Chris- 
tendom. How is it to be brought about 
and promoted? 

We must first make a distinction between 
Christian union and ecclesiastical or or- 
ganic union. The former is possible with- 
out the latter, and, at all events, must pre- 
cede it. Christian union is the soul, 
ecclesiastical union is the body, or outward 
form, and is of little or no value without 
the other. 

Christian union cannot be promoted by 
a crusade against denominations, Such a 
crusade would be a mere waste of time and 
strength. The evil lies, notin denomina- 
tionalism and confessionalism, but secta- 
rianism; not in variety, but in exclusive- 
ness. ; 

Denominationalism grows out of the di- 
versity of divine gifts, and may coexist 
with true catholicity and large-hearted 
charity. Sectarianism may be found in 
any Church or denomination, and is noth- 
ing but extended selfishness. It is evil, and 
evil only. 

Diversity in unity is the law of God’s 
physical and moral universe, and the con- 
dition of all beauty and harmony. Variety 
is life; uniformity is death. ‘‘ There are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
And there are diversities of administrations, 
but the same Lord. And there are diversi- 
ties of workings, but the same God, who 
worketh all things in all. But to each one 
is given the manifestation of the Spirit to 
profit withal.” (I Cor, xii, 4-7.) There is 
infinite variety in Nature. No two trees or 
leaves, no two rivers, or valleys, or moun- 
tains are precisely alike; but each has its 
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own kind of beauty, and each type of 
variety has the power of further variation, 
and adaptation to new conditions. There 
is still greater variety in history than in 
the realm of Nature. Every man and 
woman, every family, every community, 
every tribe, every nationality, every race, 
every century, every generation, has a 
character and individuality of its owa—its 
peculiar endowment and mission. No two 
persons are the same. Every one has a 
special talent, or five or ten talents, and is 
expected ‘‘to trade therewith” till the 
Lord comes to call him to account. No 
one can do the work of another. Every 
one is responsible to God for his trust, 
whether it be high or low, large or small. 
And what is true of individuals is true of 
whole nations. What a difference between 
the ancient Jews, Greeks and Romans, or 
the modern Germans, French, English and 
Russians, not only in language, but also in 
manners, customs, laws and institutions! 
None of these nationalities would be im- 
proved by being transformed into another. 
And if all nationalities were melted into 
one, the world would lose all the beauty, 
charm and wealth of life which springs 
from the variety and multiplicity of gifts. 
But for all that the various nations belong 
to the same human family, and may and 
ought to respect each other for the char- 
acteristic varieties of type which they re- 
spectively represent. 

The same law holds good in regard to 
churches, There is but one holy Church, 
founded by Christ for all ages and for all 
nations, adapted to all classes of 
society, from the lowest to the highest 
grade of civilization. But this one Charch 
universal, under the one headship of Him 
who is the Lord of lords and the King of 
kings resembles «a mighty cedar of Leba- 
non Which spreads its branches in every 
direction, or a grand temple with many 
chapels and altars, or a conquering army, 
which is all the more effective for being 
divided into many corps, divisions, brig- 
ades, regimeuts, battalions and companies, 
each under its own head, and all subject to 
th* general-in-chief. Every Christian 
Church or denomination has its special 
charisma and mission, and there is abun- 
dant labor for all in this great and wicked 
world. The Roman Church cannot do the 
work of the Greek, nor the Protestant 
that of the Roman, nor the Lutheran that 
of the Reformed, northe Anglican that of 
the Wesleyan and Independent. I[t is better 
for each Church to maintain its integrity 
and to be loyal to its own standards than 
to mix up with heterogeneous elements. 
There may be some small sects, indeed, 
which, after having accomplished their mis- 
sion of protesting against a prevailing 
error or abuse, might advantageously 
merge into a cognate denomination, and 
thus diminish the number of divisions. I 
am no champion of sects and schisms, and 
[regard it as a serious defect in Protestant- 
ismthat it has a tendency to needless mul- 
tiplication of divisions. It is in this respect 
the very antipode of Romanism. It is one- 
sidedly centrifugal, while the other is one- 
sidedly centripetal. It gives too much lib- 
erty to individual dissent, while the other 


and 


exercises too much authority. One ex- 
treme runs into license and anarchy; the 
other into despotism and slavery. It is the 


great task of bistory to adjust and harmo- 
nize the claims of authority and freedom, 
of unity and variety. 

But we do affirm that at present none of 
the leading denominations of Christendom, 
which faithfully do their Master’s work, 
could be spared without most serious injury 
to the progress of the Gospel at home and 
abroad. If we consider the appalling amount 
of ignorance, immorality and vice, of in- 
fidelity and indifferentism in Christian 
lands, and the fact that nearly two-thirds 
of the human family are still buried in 
idolatry, we ought to thank God that he 
has raised up so many agencies for the de- 
fense and spread of his kingdom of truth 
and righteousness throughout the world. 
And we should heartily rejoice in the 
building of every new church or chapel, 
and in the conversion of every soul, by 
whatever name and agency. St. Paul op- 
posed the party spirit among the Corin- 
thian Christians, and fought the bigoted 
Judaizers with all his might; nevertheless, 
in noble liberality, he rejoiced again and 





again if only Christ was preached by friend 
or foe ‘‘in every way, whether in pretense 
or in truth.” 

Experience teaches that most of those 
countries which recognize and tolerate 
only one organized form of Christianity 
are most backward in spiritual life and 
energy; while those in which al) forms 
have fair play, are most active and pro- 
gressive. An honorable rivalry in good 
works is profitable to all. The Roman 
Church has greatly gained inwardly by the 
Reformation, and shows more purity and 
vitality in Protestant than in exclusively 
papal countries and districts. The Church 
of England, where Dissenters enjoy full 
freedom, was never more zealous and 
fruitful in good works than at the present 
day. Andinthe United States, where all 
denominations are equal before the law, 
and stam on the same voluntary principle 
of self-support and self-government, the 
Christian activities keep up with the enor- 
mous tide of immigration and the intel- 
lectual, social and commercial growth of 
the people; and churches, schools, colleges, 
seminaries, home ard foreign missionary 
societies, and all sorts of benevolent insti- 
tutions are there multiplying with a rapid. 
ity that has no parallel in the annals of the 
past. But if any of the great denomina- 
tions would cease to exist, that part of the 
population which it alone can successfully 
care for would be neglected and relapse in- 
to a new form of heathenism and barbarism. 

The Christian Church was never visibly 
and organically united, in the strict sense 
of theterm. The Apostolic Churches were 
of one faith and animated by one spirit, 
but maintained a religious independence, 
without « visible heal. The Oriental 
Churches were never subject to the Bishop 
of Rome, and never acknowledged his su- 
premacy of jurisdiction, but only a certain 
primary of honor. The patriarchs of Jeru 
salem, Antioch, Alexandria and Constanti- 
nople claimed the same rights. The quar- 
rel between Photius and Nicholas in the 
ninth century only brought to a heada 
difference between the Patriach of new 
Rome and the Pope of old Rome, which had 
been gathering strength from the second 
century, and the great schism has not been 
healed to the present day. Unity of out- 
ward organization is not absolutely neces- 
sary for the unity of the Church, which is 
essentially spiritual. Our Saviour promised 
that there will be *‘one flock and one shep- 
herd” (as the Greek original and the Re- 
vised English Version have it), but not one 
** fold” and one shepherd (as the Latin Vul- 
gate and the Old English Version errone- 
ously and mischievously render the pas- 
sagein John x, 16. There may be many 
folds, and yet one and the same flock under 
Christ, the great Archshepherd of souls. 
Even in Heaven there will be ‘* many man- 
sions” in the house of our Fatker. 


Denominationalism and confessionalism 
have, no doubt, their evils and dangers, and 
are apt to breed narrowness, bigotry and 
exclusivism; but in the present state of 
Christendom they are necessary,and are over- 
ruled by Providence for the multiplication 
of regenerating and converting agencies. 
Division is not the best state of the Church, 
but better than dead or monotonous uni- 
formity. Denominations and sects will 
ultimately give way to a higher unity. But 
what is good and noble in any portion of 
Christ’s kingdom will be woven as an orna- 
ment in his crown. The perfection of the 
Church does not require an obliteration of 
the past. History is not a child’s play, or 
‘*the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving no 
wreck behind”; but the evolution of God’s 
thoughts and purposes, which have an eter- 
nal significance and power. No true ser- 
vant of God has labored in vain. The end 
of history will be the rich harvest of the 
preceding growth in Summer and Spring. 
The temporary scaffolding will be taken 
down; but the building will remain. The 
dust of earth will be shaken off, the smoke 
of battle will disappear, the wounds will be 
healed. All human imperfections, sins and 
errers will be done away, that the work 
which God has wrought through all these 
ecclesiastical and denominational agencies 
may appear tn all its purity, grandeur and 
beauty. God will, in his own good time, 
bring cosmos out of chaos, and overrule the 
discord of Christendom for the deepest con- 
cord. 





Our present duty is to recognize, to 
maintain and to promote Christian unity in 
the midst of ecclesiastical diversity, as far as 
truth and conscience permit. Christian 
unity has not to be created; but it already 
exists as to its basis. There is now, and 
always has been. a concord, as well as a 
discord, Christian unity underlies all de- 
nominational diversity, and is consistent 
with it. Every man is a map, first or last, 
whatever be his race or nationality; and 
every Christian is a Christian, no matter 
what be his ecclesiastical connection. 
It is of the utmost importance to reeognize 
this general Christianity, which underlies all 
denominational distinctions. 


We all profess to believe ‘in the commu- 
nion of saints,” as an existing fact and an 
ever-present reality. It necessarily flows 
from the living union of believers with 
Christ. All Christians are one in Christ, 
and, therefore, one among themselves. 
They are members of his mystical body; 
they are redeemed by the same blood, bap- 
tized in the same triune name, justified by 
the same grace through faith, sanctified by 
the same spirit, animated by the same love 
to God and men, and they travel on differ- 
ent roads to the same Father's house in 
Heaven. 

We may trace this unity in the various 
departments of church life. 

As to doctrine, all the three great 
branches of Christendom accept the canon- 
ical Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as containing the inspired Word of 
God, and the articles of the @cumenical 
creeds, from the creation down to the resur- 
rection of the body and the life everlasting. 
The Apostles’ Creed contains all, and even 
more, than is necessary for salvation. Liv- 
ing faith in Christ, as our Lord and Saviour, 
is enough to make one aChristian. Else 
the dying thief on the cross could not have 
been promised a place in Paradise. Peter's 
erced consisted of only one article: ‘*‘ We 
believe that thou art the,Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” Nathanael’s creed was 
still shorter: ‘‘My Lord and my God.” 
And Paul required no more from the jailor 
at Philippi, as a condition of baptism and 
of salvation, than to ‘‘ believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”” If we examine and compare 
the most elaborate systems of Greek, 


|. Roman and Protestant theology—say, the 


systems of John of Damascus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and John Gerhard -we shall find 
that the heads in which they substantially 
agree are far more numerous and far more 
important than those in which, they differ. 

As regards Church polity and worship, 
the differences are very considerable, and, 
practically, divide the denominations more 
than doctrines. But we should remember 
that Christ ordained no particular form of 
Church government and ceremonies, but 
only the ministry of the Gospel and two 
sacraments, which are held in common by 
ail. And, notwithstanding the variety of 
rites and modes of worship, all Christians 
worship the same Father, through the same 
Son, in the same Holy Spifit. All use the 
same Lord’s Prayer, the same Psalter, and 
the same classical hymns. The history of 
hymnology is a history of Christian life in 
song, and exhibits, more than any other 
branch of literature, the communion of 
saints. The nearer Christians, of whatever 
name, approach the throne of grace, the 
more intense their devotion, the nearer they 
approach each other, whether they know it 
or not. : 

If, then, Christian union is a most real 
and potent fact, beneath or above all differ- 
ences and varieties of doctrine, polity and 
worship, why should it not be manifested 
and strengthened on every proper occa:ion, 
not only as a demonstration against super- 
stition and unbelief, but for its own sake, 
asa thing desirable in itself? The culti- 
vation of fraternal fellowship is essential to 
the nature of Christianity, as a religion of 
love to God and man, and is a precious 
privilege as well as a sacred duty. 

The manifestation of Christian union is 
seriously hindered by differences of lan-. 
guage, nationality and custom; but still 


more by various forms of sectarian exclu- 
siveness. Every Church has the right and 
duty to defend its own faith and practice; 
and everybody should belong to that de- 
nomination which he conscientiously pre- 
fers to any other, and in which he can be 





most useful. But this is quite consistent 





with a just and generous recognition of the 
rights of others. Self-respect implies re- 
spect for our equals, Controversy is legit- 
imate and necessary as long as. error 
exists, and no great doctrine or principle 
has been fully developed and understood 
without controversy. But war is carried 
on for the sake of pea&e, and polemics must 
look to irenics. St. Paul, that fearless gos- 
pel-lion, opposed with all his might the 
tenets of false teachers, and withstood even 
St. Peter to his face, at Antioch, when he 
betrayed his better conviction by comply- 
ing with Judaizing practices; yet he 
praised love in janguage of unearthly elo- 
quence and beauty, as the queen of Chris- 
tian graces; and, rising above all bigotry 
and party spirit, he proclaimed, in his most 
polemic epistle, the great principle: ‘In 
Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision.” May we 
not add in the same spirit, neither immer- 
sion nor pouring nor sprinkling, neither 
episcopacy nor presbytery, neither Luther- 
anism nor Calvinism, neither Calvinism nor 
Arminianism, neither Romanism nor Prot- 
estantism, nor any other ism of human 
invention, ‘‘availeth anything, but a new 
creature in Christ Jesus. And as many as 
walk according to this rule, peace be on 
them, and mercy, and upon the Israel of 
God.” If we only love our own, we do 
no more than the heathen. If we take into 
our sympathy and affection the members 
of other denominations, we increase our 
happiness, and become more Christlike 
and Godlike. Love, instead of being 
weakened, is strengthened and deepened 
by being widened. The sun in heaven 
sends the same rays of light and heat upon 
all objects within his reach. 

‘The quality of mercy is not strained. 

“It droppeth as the gentle dew from 
heaven, 

‘It is twice blessed. 

“It blesses him that gives and him that 
takes.” 

To conciude the whole matter: Let our 
theology and charity be as broad and as deep 
as God's truth and God’s love. Then we 
shall be Christians after the pattern of 
Christ, and best promote the work for 
which he came into the world, and for 
which he established his Church. 

COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, 

; eS 


GOING DOWN TO THE SEA. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





Tur Fish Commission, like General Grant 
and Mt. Vesuvius, had a rather unnotice- 
able early life; but, not discouraged by 
this, continued to grow and spread and 
keep on, until finally it has become an in- 
stitution of which the country may justly 
be proud. ° 

lt began—and here the analogy to the 
voleano is very close—in a low, muttered 
growl by the borders of the sea, at the ap- 
parent decrease of the food-fishes of the 
United States. Fishermen discovered that 
there were fewer and fewer menhaden, 
shad and lobster every year. They were 
uawilling to admit their own foolishness 
in catching them to a point of extermina- 
tion, and especially of destroying millions 
of fish filled with the roe—the fish of the 
future. They would not admit that this had 
anything to do with it, and, like all good 
Americans, turned to Congress for redress. 
Congress appointed a commissioner to exam- 
ine into the matter, and in the second year 
this commissioner began to take action 
toward the propagation of the food-fishes 
of the United States, and their multiplica- 
tion by hatching, and their transfer to dif- 
ferent waters was authorized. The Eastern 
States had recklessly exterminated their 
salmon ages ago. In 1770 boys about to 
be apprenticed were allowed, by law, to 
stipulate against salmon for dinner oftener 
than twice a week. In 1870 it was hardly 
known that there had ever been a salmon 
in New England waters, and the delicacy 
was brought across the country, in cans, 
from the far regions of Oregon. The loh- 
ster is vanishing in the same way. : 

For several years the officers of the Com- 
mission “ roughed it,” and Professor Baird 
pointed out to me, a few days ago, a little 
gray house on 9 hillside, at Woods Holl, 
in which he, the head of the Commission, 
and those under him, spent the firgt years, 
while the whale thing was yet immature, 
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Now the United States has granted an 
appropriation for the purpose, and a care- 
fully considered, handsome building has 
been erected, under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Baird, at Wood’s Hell, for the fish 
and forthe use of the human part of the Com- 
mission— but the fish always getting the first 
attention. A water tower with an engine 
draws pure water from a deep well sunk 
for the purpose, because it is necessary in 
the laboratory, and for fish-eggs In the 
hatehing, and the house also gets the bene- 
fit—incidentally. So with the gas—neces- 
sary for scientific purposes in the labora- 
tory; otherwise it would not have been per- 
micted. 

Americans take a mournful pride in 
thinking that they give handsome sums for 
public purposes, and that it is invariably 
wasted, misappropriated and embezzled. 
We brag of this until we have earned a fine 
reputation among foreigners. It is, there- 
fore, disappointing to see the pains taken 
in these buildings to do the utmost for the 
money, and the care with which Professor 
Baird has made everything subserve to the 
end for which the appropriation was made. 


The front of the house has a noble out- 
look seaward, with Buzzards Bay at the 
east and the island of Naushon stretching, 
a green, wooded length, toward Martha’s 
Vineyard in the distance. On the land side 
is the hamlet of Wood’s Holl, whose name 
of Holl no man can justify. There ought 
to be a mellow old tradition or a philo- 
logical and interesting fact as an explana- 
tion; but there is none. 

‘¢That’s what they call ’em here,” is the 
only reason; and Wood's Hole (as it ought 
to be spelled), Robinson’s Hole, and two or 
three other Holes are narrow and deep pas- 
sages between low rocks or islands, into 
which the tide swirls and foams at high 
water. 

Also, across the front, at the water’s edge, 
are the granite basins into which cod are 
politely conducted at the spawning time, 
and plundered of their eggs as carefully as 
if they were hens, and with greater results. 
A shad or a cod fish will laya million of 
eggs with serenily in one season; no hen 
ever did that. 

One basin is large enough to stable the 
sea-serpent, though rot built expressly for 
that purpose; and into it I hope he will 
some day be triumphantly towed, and the 
vexed question settled at last, that there is 
such a beast, whether he be a serpent ora 
very serpentine whale. Since the article in 
the Atlantic, a month or two ago, has given 
a certain respectability and weight to the 
subject, I have not hesitated to declare my 
firm belief in him, although the mention of 


this faith has been received with much |} 


coldness and incredulity. A friend and 
man of science, to whom I expressed a wish 
that the serpent would appear while I was 
at Wood’s Holl, cruelly answered: ‘‘ Then 
you must carry your own liquor; it isa 
strictly temperance place.” 

‘«'There’s more that hasn’t seen him than 
them that has,” said anold sailor. ‘ Well, 
that aint nothin’ agin him, ’cause if only 
one man really seen him he'd be there, 
though all the rest of the world said they 
didn’t sce him.” 

A new laboratory is to be built, and, when 
that is done, it completes a very perfect 
outfit for an important purpose. 

Two important aids have not been men- 
tioned. The steamers ‘‘ Albatross” and 
‘*Fish Hawk,” built especially for the 
Commission, and officered and manned from 
the navy. 

The *‘Albatross” skims the surface of the 
sea like her namesake, of the Ancient 
Mariner; but she rakes the bottom of the 
sea with trolls and dredges and other per- 
suasive articles, and scoops up the inhabi- 
tants of the deep when they think they have 
** gone below” far enough to be safe. Wo 
fish is safe now even at three miles and a 
half, for deep-sea dredging is more search- 
ing than an investigating committee, and 
brings to light the little ways of the inhabi- 
tants more correctly than anything on the 
face of the earth, except a Presidential 
nomination, and, unlikesuch a nomination, 
the mud is sometimes the most valuable 
part. : 

The “Fish Hawk,” unlike her namesake, is 
given to fish-hatching instead of fish-catch- 
ing, and also to dredging. She has been the 
kindly step-mother of many millions of 








shad and herring, and, no doubt, fisher- 
men would arise and call her blessed if they 
knew how much they were indebted to 
her for repairing their wasteful and im- 
provident ways. 

Fishermen spend much time among their 
schools, yet they seem to have little gen- 
eralknowledge. The ‘Fish Hawk” cruised 
about and made it tolerably certain that 
neither shad nor herring remain inside the 
capes of Virginia in Winter. No doubt old 
fishermen wonld have said “‘ they knowed 
it”; but, all the same, and begging their 
pardon, they did not know; it was thres 
parts guess and the rest hearsay. 


It was hard work to teach the grizzled 
old sea-dogs of Cape Ann that gill nets 
with glass ball floats would do more work 
for them than the ordinary trawl-line fish- 
ing. ‘They bent grimly o’er their strain- 
ing lines,” and guessed they knew more’n 
any mere professor out of a college—a 
great deal more likely’n not to be sea-sick 
if he got into a boat, and who never had no 
experience ‘‘up tothe Banks.” But the Com- 
mission remained firm, the nets gradually 
grew into favor, and now the same old fel- 
lows cheerfully admit that they catch ‘‘three 
times more’n they did with lines.” They 
also have so high an opinion of the Com- 
mission that they gladly took from them 
tanks for the purpose of saving any objects 
of interest they may find in their nets, and, 
moreover, invented a superstition to sus- 
tain themselves. There’s nothing your 
true sailor loves like a superstition, and to 
have one of the Commission tanks on board 
‘brought luck.” 

‘*We had a sad sight to-day,” said the 
captain of a schooner from St. Johns, New- 
foundland, in the Autumn of 1883, toa 
group of men inthe smoking-room of alittle 
inn. : 

They looked at him inquiringly. 

“There had been a big blow from the 
east’ard, and, as we came along by the 
Banks, we sailed past scores of dories, bot- 
tom side up, and masts and spars and 
rigging scattered over the water—more’n 
you could think of. The fishing fleet from 
Gloucester had been there, and that was the 
story. There'll be more widows than ever 
on the Cape this Winter.” 

**They’d ought to build the smacks more 
with an eye to a nor’easter,” said one, after 
a pause. 

The captain nodded. ‘‘So they had. 
They git a pretty hull and a splendid rig, 
and then they don’t go no further. They 
don’t build deep enough for the sail they 
carry, to my thinkin’.” 

His criticism was correct, and the Com- 
mission has set a practical old sea-captain 
at work, who has carefully studied the best 
models of every nation; and at the Smith- 
sonian Institute, in Washington, one can 
see the beautiful model of the ‘fishing 
smack of the future.” But itis as yet in 
the future. Fishermen are as slow as the 
rest of humanity in taking kindly to any 
‘*new fangled arrangements,” 
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To rue Epiror or Tue INDEPENDENT : 


From your standpoint I should take your 
position and hold, as you do, that there 
ought to be no separate Church formed on 
the color line. [ regard your position, from 
your standpoint, as the true one, and I 
honor the small body of men of the Anglo- 
Saxon race who stand upon that exalted 
plane, upon which they can take in the 
full sense of that inspired declaration ‘‘God 
made of one blood all nations todv’ell upon 
the face of the earth,” as I honor no other 
men who live. The man who has been 
reared in the hot-bed of American color 
prejudice (or hate) and yet has-ascended so 
far above it as fully to acknowledge the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and ulso to take in the full sense of 
the fact that nothing which ‘‘ God has 
cleansed is common or unclean,” is the high- 
est type of humanity upon which the sun 
shines. When the American Church has 
risen to that plane, there will then be no 


You can afford to invite the black 
brother to a seat beside you; you have the 
moral and Christian courage to doit. But 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of every thousand, the attempt of the black 
brother to walk up, as a white man would, 
without a special patronizing invitation,, 
would be resented, possibly resisted. And 
thousands, who do not specially hate the 
Negro, would be affected with the feeling 
that he was ‘‘ just a little presumptuous.” 

Hence, you see that we cannot go upon 
that line. We must rise to the level of the 
white brother on xn _ independent line; 
and, when he finds us up there, in spite of 
all his efforts to keep us back, he wil! be 
compelled to acknowledge the fact, and 
grasp the hand, to do which he no longer 
feels that he has to reach down. 

Occasionally a good friend comes into 
our meeting-place, and gives us a word of 
advice; tells us how low down our people 
are, and what great responsibilities rest 
upon us to lift them up. 

We don’t need to be told that our people 
are degraded, that the work of elevation 
will be slow and tedious, and attended with 
many drawbacks. The marvel is that any 
virtue is left in them, after the mightiest 
effort of the most enlightened race on earth 
has been employed for more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years to crush it out of them. 
Tney were denied the rite of marriage, and 
irregular cohabitation was encouraged for 
gain. Even now, in many of the states, 
concubinage is encouraged by laws which 
forbid and punish God-sanctioned, legal 
marriage. Tke consequence of these 
wicked laws is that the black concubines, 
through the influence which money secures, 
and the convenient and apparently reason- 
able claim that they would live in marriage 
but for the fact that the law prevents their 
wedding those to whom God has joined 
them, are able to force themselves into so- 
ciety and into our churches, in defiance of 
proper discipline. Ihave known a church 
to be kept in endless confusion by this evil. 
Only one who has had large experience in 
the degrading methods of the dominant 
race can appreciate the difficulties of our 
situation. 

Yet, difficult as is this task (the elevation 
of our own people), we have one to per- 
form, antecedent to this, which is still 
harder. 

Are you astonished that I should an- 
nounce this harder work to be the eleva- 
tion of the white people of this country? I 
do not mean that they need to be lifted from 

poverty to wealth; for they possess the 
earth, and call the stars their own. Nor to 
a higher scale of intellectual culture; for 
they are the most enlightened people upon 
earth. Nor toa higher degree of worldly 
polish, nor human civility; for to whom 
they choose they can present the embodi- 
ment of social etiquette. But they need to 
be lifted to that higher plane, that scale of 
divine etiquette, pictured and displayed in 
colors of living light bythe Man of Cal- 
vary—the Matchless Speaker—he who 
taught as one having authority. 

To the Jews, who hated all other races, 
he declared that one of the only two com. 
mandments was: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” And, when asked, 
‘*Who is my neighbor?” he mentioned a 
Jew who had been roughly handled by 
thieves, into whose hands he hud fallen, 
anda Samaritan, who took upon himeelf all 
the expenses and the labor and care neces- 
sary to the entire relief of the distressed 
Jew. By the presentation of this picture, 
he compelled them to acknowledge that the 
detested Samaritan was the real neighbor 
to tue man who had fallen among thieves, 
and illustrated and enforced the truth, that 
I must show myself neighbor to the man 
who needs my assistance, regardless of race 
distinctions. He also told the Pharisees 
that the publican, who dared not lift his 
eyes to Heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, ‘‘God be merciful to me, a sinner,” 

was justified, rather than the proud Phar- 
isee, who went up to the temple to pray, 
and, forgetting his errand, spent his pre- 
cious time in- praising himself, and under 
pretense of giving thanks to God, stood by 
himself and thanked God that he was better 
than his neighbors. The lesson which the 
American people must learn before the 
black man can enjoy the consideration to 





need for a separate colored Church. 


/ 
specter of persons, that he regards no dis- 
tinction except that of real merit. 
We had a characteristic specimen of the 
unfairness of the American press toward 
us while our General Conference was sitting 
in your city last May. The New York 
Times published a wicked slander upon the 
Bishops, and refused to correct it. While 
the Conference was investigating charges 
against a member, in executive session, a 
reporter for the Times called and tried to 
get the Bishops to give him the facts in 
the case. They told him that it was not 
proper for them to give more than what 
had been published until the investigation 
was completed and the Conference had de- 
clared the facts. 
He went out and found the person whose 
character was being investigated, and got 
from him a statement which was as false 
as anything could be. This, with such 
facts as the reporter could glean from what 
had been published, the Times published. 
After the investigation had been completed, 
the Conference selected a committee, who 
prepared a statement which was unani- 
mously adopted. This respectful statement 
the 7imes was asked to publish; and justice 
to those its previous publication had slan- 
dered demanded this; but it refused. And 
thus that powerful corporation placed it- 
self on a level with that large number of 
papers which seize upon and publish any 
false statement to the discredit of the black 
man, but refuse to publish that whieh 
represents him fairly. That paper would 
not have treated a body of white men so, 
Then you noticed the fact that, not even 
the M. E. Church had the courage to send 
a fraternal messenger with its greetings to 
us. Possibly they have determined to 
economize and send only fraternal letters. 
The Congregational Church, as usual, a 
long way ahead in liberality, is the only 
body of Christians which had the courage 
to send its Christian greetings to the black 
brethren, by a representative fraternal 
messenger. It strikes me that these facts 
indicate that 4 little lifting up into higher 
Christian principles is needed, 


—_— 

Our part, at present, is to demonstrate a 
capacity to feel, and think, and talk and 
act as other men. Like Philip, we have to 
invite the incredulous Nathanaels to come 
and see what Nazareth can produce; we 
must convince mankind that we have the 
capacity to fill the highest positions that are 
occupied by men. Without a séparate 
Church, we would have had no stage in all 
this broad land on which to make this ex- 
hibition. The labor unions have forbidden 
our excelling in the mechanical arts. The 
smallness of our numbers in the North, and 
the lack of justice in the South, forbid our 
rising on the political arena; and the 
learned professions have not long been 
within our reach. Look where you will, 
you will see no field which has long been 
open, in which the black man could exhibit 
the highest human qualities. Itmight well 
be asked: ‘‘ By whom shall Jacob arise? 
For he is small.” God, however, who per- 
mits not a sparrow to fall to the ground 
without his notice, suffers none who trust 
in him to be in such straits that deliver- 
ance is impossible. 

The boasted religious liberty of America, 
with no State Church, gives all an equal 
chance. This is God’s opening fur the 
black man, 

The history of the manner in which we 
were driven out from the M. E. Church is 
most remarkable. For twenty-four years 
after Zion Church, in New York, was 
formed as an African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under her own incorporation, and 
with her own church property, she still 
received the services of the ministers of the 
Mother Church under a written contract. 
And through all of those years she was be- 
seeching that Mother Church to give hera 
ministry, an itinerant system, in some way 
connected with herself. Zion would hold 
on to her African title and her incorporation, 
as her sheet-anchor or last resort, but was 
willing to accept any terms in which her 
identity would not be lost. If her request 
had been granted her identity would have 
been lost, and she would have been swal- 
lowed up in the M. E. Church longago. But 
God, who maketh the wrath of men to praise 
him, did not permit it. He had an object in 
forming the African Church, as much as 





which he is entitled, is that God is no re, 


in forming Israel into a peculiar people, 
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The example of Zion in coming out was 
followed, seventeen years later, by Peter 
Spencer and his followers, in Wilming- 
ton, Del., who, in 1818, formed the sec- 
ond body of Methodists separate from the 
whites. This body went further than Zion 
had. They declared their complete sepa- 
ration from the M. E. Church, and formed 
a ministry, who were set apart by lay 
elders, elected for the purpose. 


Three years later (1816) Richard 
Alien and his followers in Philadelphia 
founded the third separate Church. This 
body went further than cither of its prede- 
cessors had; it established a bishopric. The 
manner in which these later organizations 
had established their ministry was ques- 
tioned, and Zion (a little more conservu- 
tive) hung back, still hoping to get her 
ordination, regularly, from the M. E. 
Bishops. The aggressiveness of the other 
bodies, and a favorable opportunity, how- 
ever, induced Zion to accept ordinution at 
the hands of friendly ministers, who had 
seceded from the M. E. Church. These 
were all parts of the same movement; the 
first was last in completing its itinerant 
arrangement, and the second moved slower 
than the third; but they were alla part of 
the same God-inspired movement to form 
a separate Colored Church. The thing to 
be regretted is that they did not see eye to 
eye and form but one body. Had they 
done so, they would have presented a 
power to-day that men would not have 
dared to despise. Now all of these separa- 
tions were compelled by insufferable provo- 
cations. Besides the fact that they were not 
permitted to join the white brethren at the 
Lord’s table, and that the preachers were 
refused ordination, one little incident will 
suffice to illustrate the petty annoyances to 
which they were subjected. We are told 
of a minister who was baptizing, and who, 
when he had finished baptizing the white 
children, looked up to the gallery and said: 
**Now you niggers can bring your children 
down.” A sable sister brought her child, 
and when told to name it, she said: 
‘*Ggorae Wasntnaton.’”” The good man 
gave her an incredulous look, and aftera 
moment’s pause, said: ‘‘ George Washing- 
ton, indeed! Cwsar’s his name. Cwsar, | 
baptize thee,” etc. Now Cvsar is no mean 
name; but that sister thought she ought to 
be permitted to choose what one of the 
notables she would call her son after; and 
who could justly dispute her right? 

The burdens which Pharaoh bound upon 
the Israelites were permitted, that they 
might be induced to leave Egypt; and God 
permitted this stirring up of the African’s 
nest in the M. E. Church to bring him out 
into a field for development, in which he 
could stretch his untrammeled wings and 
soar to the pinnacle of ecclesiastical distinc- 
tion; and there is no higher point to which 
a mortal can ascend. If there had been no 
African Church, there would have been no 
African Bishop in this country to-day; in 
fact, I doubt whether there would have 
been an itinerant colored ministry. Just as 
they were kept back in the M. E. Church 
for nearly one hundred years—till 1864— 
they would have still been kept back, had 
not that Church discovered that the African 
Church would gather all the colored people 
in the South. Whatever advanced step 
that Church has taken in the interest of its 
colored members, has been forced by the 
existence of the colored organizations. 
Some of our Bishops have preached in pul- 
pits of theirs, in which none of their own 
colored ministers have ever stood. These 
colored people have been clamoring for a 
Bishop for twelve years; and certainly they 
have the proper material, unless that is a 
poor field for the cultivation of African 
Episcopal timber. Many white men in that 
Church feel that it is due to their large col- 
ored membership that they should have a 
representation on the Episcopal Board. 
Bishop Peek so expressed himself to me; 
but they dare not make a colored bishop 
because of the fear that they would lose 
more white members than the number of 
their colored members amounted to. But 
it may be asked: ‘‘ What advantage is 
there in a colored bishop?” It gives the 


race a representation at headquarters. 
Bishop Jones, while attending Conference 
in Tennessee, was invited to preach at the 
white Methodist Church. Many of the first 
men in the place were present, and they 





said they had never heard such a sermon 
before. Now, suppose that had been a 
white bishop presiding over that Confer- 
ence; no matter how fine a sermon he had 
preached it would not have lifted the bleck 
brethren, or been any special credit to that 
race. When the papers stated that Bishop 
Jone’, at the Round Lake camp-meeting, 
equaled the best of those who preach there, 
every black man who read the statement, 
felt honored. 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C, 
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AT TH£ NAVAJO RESERVATION. 


BY HERBERT WELSH, 
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Tue night of Thursday, May 15th, which 
found us the guests of Messrs. Clark & 
Hubbell, at the trading post near Wash- 
ington Pass, was clear and brilliant. The 
stars shone with a splendor peculiar toa 
very dry atmosphere. This is one of 
the charms of this wild region. As I wan- 
dered slowly some distance from the tent, 
without more definite purpose than to ad- 
mire the solemn beauty of the heavens, and 
to enjoy the unbroken tranquillity of the 
hour and place, my eye was attracted by a 
bright light, apparently caused by a camp- 
fire, which was burning on the crest of a 
hill about two miles distant. Mr. Marshall 
and I, judging that some Navajos were 
camping on the hill, started in the dircc- 
tion of the light, picking our way carefully, 
so as to avoid stumbling over the sage- 
bush with which the ground was covered, 
or falling into the prairie-dog holes scat- 
tered about in every direction. After a 
half-hour’s walk we discovered that our 
surmise was correct, and found ourselves 
in the midst of a party of Navajos, who 
were preparing to pass the night under the 
shelter of a strip of timber and within the 
warmth of a blazing fire. The party con- 
sisted of « man of forty or fifty years, whom 
we had noticed at the trader’s tent during 
the afternoon, two young married women 
with their infants, a number of children of 
varying ages, three or four young men, 
who came in on horseback, dismounted, 
and joined the group during our visit, and 
a very old woman with gray hair, who sat 
on the ground, somewhat apart from the 
others, crooning monotonously to herself 
under the shelter of a rude hut built of 
boughs. Two lambs and several dogs, lying 
close to the fire, made up the party. These 
dark-skinned people, their vigorous forms 
half clad with garments toned to a sober 
hue by long use, with here and there some 
bright, strong color glowing with the fire- 
light against the blueish back-ground of 
the night, presented a weird picture. 

They seemed glad to see us, and Mr. 
Marshall, whose kind heart and pleas- 
ant ways have evidently made him 
popular with the Indians, soon entered into 
conversation with the principal man of the 
party. This man showed us his right hand, 
one finger of which had been paralyzed now 
more than a year ago by a blow received 
from a white man named Mitchell. Of him 
the Indians spoke very indignantly, saying, 
again and again, that he was ‘no good 
whatever.” Mitchell is a man living to the 
north of the Navajo Reservation, in the 
country bordering on the San Juan River, 
where he keeps a trading store. Major 
Riordan frequently warned the Indians to 
keep away from this man, on account of his 
ugly temper, which rendered it extremely 
difficult to have dealings with him without 
a quarrel being the result. During the past 
month of April, and just before I left home 
for the Southwest, the papers contained 
startling accounts of a trouble which had 
occurred between Mitchell and some of the 
Navajos, with the prospect of an outbreak 
on the part of the whole tribe. This affair, 
though trifling in itself, gives quite a strik- 
ing illustration of the slight foundation upon 
which the greater number of so-called In- 
dian massacres rest. Several Navajos, in 
spite of Major Riordan’s warning, had gone 
to Mitchell’s ranch forthe purpose of selling 
a quantity of wool to him and obtaining 
articles of various kinds in return. One of 
these men, in jest, but very improperly, it 
must be admitted, pointed an unloaded gun 
at some of Mitchell’s cattle, and then ata 
child who was standing near the store. 
Seeing this, Mitchell fired at the Indian with 
his rifle, killing him instantly. He then 








fired again at another Indian, who was 
some distance away, and who was neta 
party to the act of the man who had been 
shot, inflicting upon him a dangerous 
wound in the head. Hearing the firing, 
two Indian women, who had been in the 
house, were let out of the back door by 
Mitchell’s wife, in the hope that they might 
thereby escape. As they were climbing 
over a fence in the rear of the house Mitch- 
ell fired at them. Fortunately the bullet 
struck neither of them. The only retaliation 
of which the Indians were guilty, after this 
act_of violence had been perpetrated upon 
them, was the theft of a number of head 
of Mitchell’s cattle. Most of these they re- 
turned shortly afterward, and the Indians 
promise ultimately to restore the entire 
number. 

This is the whole story of what was 
termed, in the newspapers, @ massacre 
perpetrated by Navajo Indians. The 
Indian whose hand had been injured by 
Mitchell, and by whose camp-fire we were 
seated, told Mr. Marshall that he was very 
anxious to get a pair of shears for sheep 
shearing. This suggests the thought that 
with but little expense or effort much 
might be done among the Navajos to ad- 
vance the methods by which this, their 
most important, industry is carried on. In 
this connection, a few words from Major 
Riordan’s last annual report to the Hon. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs will be ap- 
propriate. Major Riordan says: ‘‘The 
wool-clip this year will amount to about 
800,000 pounds. The wool does not come 
up to its usual standard this season, either 
in quantity or quality. The decrease in 
quantity is attributed to the very heavy loss 
of sheep during the severe Winter of 1882— 
1883. Many of these poor people lost every 
head of sheep they had. Some lst fifty 
per cent. One man I know, who had a 
flock of one thousand head, saved but thir- 
teen. Losses of two, three, and five 
hundred were frequent. The 
method of shearing among the Nava- 
jos is crude, barbarous and wasteful 
in the extreme. They catch a sheep and 
throw him down, the shearer sitting on the 
animal, or holding him in any manner to 
suit his convenience. He proceeds to 
hack, rather than clip the wool from it 
with a case knife, a piece of tin, or any in- 
strument wLich can be whetted on a piece 
ofsandstone. The result is, the sheep is 
sheared in chunks, so to speak, and not 
half the wool is realized that should be. 
The fleece will not average more than a 
pound a piece. The wool is never washed.” 
Mr. Marshall promised our friend 
the shears that he asked for upon his 
return to the Agency, and, after shak- 
ing hands with our friends, and bidding 
them good-night, we made our way back to 
the tent. 

That night we slept comfortably upon 
the ground, wrapped in a blanket and 
using a traveling sack for a pillow. The 
following day was cool and clear. Upon 
going outside the tent to wash, in the early 
morning, I noticed, on the shadow cast by 
a pile of boards lying there, a thick coat- 
ing of frost. As soon after breakfast as 
possible our horses were saddled and 
mounted, and we were on our way to a 
spot six miles further in the mountains, 
where a sheep corral has recently been 
built by Major Riordan’s orders. Soon after 
leaving the trader’s tent, we found ourselves 
in country thickly covered with heavy pine 
timber. This species of pine grows toa 
great hight, but the fiber of the wood is in- 
clined to be coarse and soft. This country 
seemed to have been the play-ground of 
violent thunder storms; for on all sides of 
us were to be seen trees that had been torn 
by the violence of the wind, or splintered 
and blackened by the lightning. At ten 
o'clock we drew rein and dismounted at 
the sheep corral. A sheep-fold with more 
beautiful natural surroundings it would be 
hard to discover. The great forest cast 
about it a benignant shade, and the cool 
breeze that played over it was loaded with 
the balmy odor of the pines. Above the 
tops of the highest trees rose a semi-circle 
of mountains, the summits still glittering 
with snow. In one of the little valleys ly- 
ing at the feet of the mountains, and in the 
immediate neighborhood of the corral, is a 
very fine spring of pure, cold water. The 
sheep corral consists of a pallizade built of 





pine lugs about eight feet in hight, and en- 
closing about an acre of ground. Close to it 
three log houses have been erected, which 
are intended for the accommodation of 
those under whose charge the corral and 
the sheep which it is designed to shelter 
are to be placed. The work of putting up 
these buildings has been done, and very 
well done, by Navajos, under the direction 
of an intelligent whi.e man. At the time 
of our arrival they were just completing 
their job. As Mr. Marshall suggested, 
school work might be immediately begun 
among the Indians living in the neighbor- 
hood of this puint. Two of the log houses 
already erected could be used for this pur- 
pose. The Indians would regard the pro- 
ject with favor, judging from conversations 
which I held with some who came in dur- 
ing the course of the day. Principal among 
these was Herrera Segunde, the most noted 
hunter among the Navajo tribe, a man of 
attractive countenance and splendid physi- 
cal development. He, with his two sons, 
vigorous, intelligent boys of seven and 
ten years, passed the night with us at 
the sheep corral. Few could have looked 
upon these bright children, so _ full 
of life and animation, knowing that, 
under present conditions, they will grow 
up in the ignorance of their forefathers, 
without praying that our Government may 
be induced to adopt toward the Navajos a 
wiser and more humane policy. No 
effort should be spared to secure the bless- 
ings of a practical education to every mem- 
ber of the rising generation. In the adop- 
tion of such a policy the welfare of white 
man and of Indian is inseparably inter- 
twined. 
Fort DEFIANCE, ARIZONA. 
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A JAPANESE VIEW OF EXTER- 
RITORIAL RIGHTS. 


Il. EXTERRITORIAL RIGHTS WORK A 
GREAT MATERIAL INJURY TO JAPAN, 





BY YONKICHI FUKUZAWA, 


EpitTor OF THE JI3I SHIMPO, TOKIO, JAPAN, 


WE do not know the nature of the s0- 
called right of exterritoriality. Probably 
no one in the world can explain satisfacto- 
rily what it is; what its limitations are; 
what kind of things, and how many things, 
are included within its proper sphere. 
Whatever may be said of the ideal exterri- 
torial rights, we know from experience, as 
stated before, that the exterritorial rights 
which have been interpreted by foreigners 
and enforced in Japan during the last thirty 
years, and which are still maintained by 
custom, is a thing both unjustifiable and 
impracticable. And to insist on maintain- 
ing such a * right” in Japan simply shows 
the foolishness and rudeness of the foreign- 
ers who tell us they are both wise and 
righteous. 

The laws of Japan are indispensable to 
the peace of Japan. In order to maintain 
the peace of Japan, we can find no other 
way than to execute Japanese law in the 
Japanese Empire. If it be that Gombei 
must obey the laws of Japan because he is 
a Japanese, while John, living in the same 
city or town, need not because he is a for- 
eigner, our empire of Japan cannot be gov- 
erned. The taxes of Japan are no less nec- 
essary for the maintenance of our Govern- 
ment. In order to carry on our Govern- 
ment, we can find no other way to pay the 
national expenditure than by collecting 
taxes trom the people. If it be that, living 
in the same place, the one must pay taxes 
for the Japanese Government because he is 
a Japanese, while the other need not be- 
cause he is a foreigner, the preservation of 
our Government is impossible. The duty 
of paying taxes and obeying laws must nec- 
essarily be universal throughout the coun- 
try. No one can be exempted from this 
obligation in any circumstances; otherwise, 
the state cannot exist. Indeed, the im- 
portance of taxes and laws, for the support 
and protection of a nation, need not be long 
discussed here. 

Now, the foreigners who reside in Japan 
refuse to be subject to the laws of Japan. 
When we find them violating our laws we 
generally accuse them to thei consuls. 
If, fortunately, their pative countries have 
some laws corresponding to those violated, 
then, perhaps, something can be done; but 
if not, the accused suffers very slight 
punishments, or more probably, are dis- 
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charged. One cannot easily imagine all 
the troubles arising from such a system. 
Again, these foreigners refuse to pay the 
taxes imposed by the laws of Jap... 
Whether it be the national tax, fixed by the 
central government, or the local tax, fixed 
by a local government, they declare they 
have no obligation to pay any tax in Japan. 
We have heard that a foreigner in Yoko- 
hama opened a grocery store, and would 
not pay the local tax fixed by the Kana- 
gawa Ken (the local government of the 
district which includes Yokohama). We 
have heard that the agent of a certain for- 
eign mercuant shipped codfish from Hako- 
date without paying the duty which is laid 
by the Government on such products of 
Yezo. We have heard that some Chinese 
are selling Japanese tobacco in Kobe with- 
out paying our tobacco tax. We have 
heard that some foreign merchants in 
Yokohama are planning to commence the 
manufacture of tobacco in that city and pay 
no tax whatever. These, and many other 
such facts, come to us daily. Of course, 
we do not mean to say that some may not 
be rumors. But, even admitting that some 
are without foundation, still it is mawifest 
that there is, at present, an alarming in- 
crease of these things. If this is going on 
to-day, we can hardly imagine to what ex- 
tent these foreigners will utilize their ex- 
territorial rights in justifying their unlaw- 
ful actsin Japan. It is more than hinted 
that they will begin to manufacture sake 
in Yokohama! Now, in case all these things 
are allowed, can our laws be enforced, and 
the Government remain respected, aad the 
taxes be coilected througuout the empire? 
The question is serious euough in its rela- 
tion to taxes, but infinitely more serious 
and vital in its relation to the laws by: 
which we seek to protect ourselves against 
intemperance and immorality. 


Tne annual income of our Government, 
at present, is seventy-five millions. At 
first sight, this does not seem a small sum. 
But in order to maintain our empire, 
whicn has thirty-seven millions of people, 
and let it make progress in the modern 
civilization, the annual income of se7venty- 
five or eighty millions is far from being 
sufficient. We might increase our present 
expenditure twofold or threefold, und still 
feel we had not suificient to expend. It 
may, accordingly, be safely asserted that 
our taxes tend, not to decrease, but to in- 
crease vastly in the future. And it is evi- 
dent that the heavier the taxes become the 
stronger will be the temptation of the peo- 
ple to avoid them. So it will certainly 
be a very difficult work to conduct the 
taxation system of our country in the fu- 
ture. Now, if all the foreigners in Japan 
be exempted from the payment of taxes, 
merely because they are foreigners, there 
cannot but rise a great disturbance in our 
financial system. We do not beiieve that 
our system of taxation can bear this strain 
without causing our Government such 
trouble in maintaining itself as shall be 
most perilous to our empire. 

It is asserted by some that, although our 
internal taxation may not extend to the 
foreigners, it is their duty to pay our 
tariff; for it is plainly written in our treaty 
that ourGovernmeat can fix our tariff and 
force the foreigners to pay it. Therefore, 
if we restore our tariff and increase the 
duty on imports, we can make the foreign- 
ers pay, in that way, what they refuse to 
pay of internal taxes; and so we will get 
what belongs to us, and there will be no 
fear lest our income fall short of our expen- 
diture in the future, 

We consider the above as the argument 
of those who delight in the benefits of 
tariff, and are not aware of the detrimen- 
tal effects of exterritorial rights. As long 
as exterritorial rights exist, tne benefit 
accruing from a restoration of the tariff is 
but a name without a reality. For if the 
foreigners feel that our duties are too heavy, 
they will not try to import foreign goods 
any more by paying much money to our 
custom-house; but they will begin to 
manufacture the same goodsin Japan. This 
they can do with much profit, since they 
need not pay any interoal tax whatever. 
And thus they avoid paying the tariff. 
If such a thing could be done—and it can— 
we should not find any beneficial result 
from the resturation of the tariff, while a 
multitude of evils would surely arise from 





it. The bad effect of exterritorial rights is 
not a thing which appears only after a res- 
toration of the tariff. It isalready in sight. 
Our Government lays considerably heavy 
taxes on sake and tobacco, on quack medi- 
cines, etc., besides a good amount of local 
tax in each ken. In any of these commodi- 
ties, foreigners can make a great profit if 
they want to do so. Their Governments 
protect them, and we are powerless to pro- 
tect ourselves as long as the present trea- 
ties exist. 

Therefore, we say that we insist on the 
abolition of exterritorial rights in our land, 
not on the sentimental basis of national 
pride, but because they really work a ma- 
terial damage to our country, by keeping 
out of its treasury much just revenue, by 
confusing and weakening its system of 
taxation, and by offering a high premium 
to the avarice and greed of unprincipled 
foreigners. 
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THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


BY OLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN, PH.D. 











Ir has often been suggested in this 
country that great benefits might be 
derived from forming an_historical 
association which should be national 
in character, so that those interested 
in history from all parts of the country 
could meet for the interchange of 
thought. The states have their historical 
societies, and their value cannot be over- 
estimated; but there has been no association 
of professors, teachers, specialists, investi- 
gators, and others interested in the advance- 
mentof history inthis country. That there 
is room for such a society is apparent. It 
can suggest better methods of historical 
study, and it can bring into personal con- 
tact with one another students and writers 
of history. 

It was with much favor, therefore, that 
the call for the formation of an historical 
association was received several months 
ago. This call was signed by John 
Eaton, Commissioner of Education at 
Washington; F. B. Sanborn, Secretary of 
the American Social Science Association; 
Charles K. Adams, Professor of History in 
the University of Michigan; Moses Coit 
Tyler, Professor of American History at 
Cornell University, and Herbert 8. Adams, 
Associate Professor of History in Johns 
Hor kins University. The formal organiza- 
tion of the Society took place here in 
Saratoga yesterday, and the interest mani- 
fested in the sessions has given great 
encouragement to all the members. At the 
preliminary meeting yesterday morning the 
opinion strongly prevailed that the Associa- 
tion should be formed on an independent 
basis, and not in any way connected with 
the American Social Science Associ- 
ation. An idea of the character of 
the first meeting of the Associa- 
tion may be formed when it is said 
that among those present were President 
Andrew D. White and Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler, of Cornell University; 
Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard Col- 
lege; Francis A. Walker, President of the 
Institute of Technology; Gen. John Eaton, 
Commissioner of Education; Prof Charles 
Kendall Adams, of the University of Mich- 
igan; Charles Dean, Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society; ex-Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes; William B. 
Weeden, of Providence; Dr. Edward Chan- 
ning, Dr. Emerton, Dr. Francke, and 
Henry E. Scott, of Harvard College; Mr. 
Cohen, the Secretary of the Maryland His- 
torical Society; Prof. Crane and Herbersc 
Tuttle, of Cornell; Judge Batcheller, of 
Saratoga; Lyman Abbott, D.D., of The 
Christian Union; Wm. A. Mowrey, of T'he 
School Journal ; Herbert B. Adams, J. F. 
Jameson, Davis R. Dewey ani Charles H. 
Levermore, of Johns Hopkins University ; 
Dr. C. W. Parsons, Vice-President of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society; William 
Henry Davis, of Cincinnati, and pro- 
fessors and instructors of history in other 
colleges. 

The object of the American Historical 
Association, as setforthin the constitution, 
is the promotion of historical studies. 
Teachers, writers, investigators and 
those particularly interested in history may 
become members on approval by the Execu- 
tive Council, and by paying three dollars 


per annum, or a life-membership fee of 
twenty-five dollars. Persons not residents 
of the United States may be elected as 
honorary members. The Executive Coun- 
eil consists of the President, two Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer and four 
others, to be elected annually by the Asso- 
ciation. The Council attends to the gen- 
eral interests of the Association, including 
the selection of papers to be read at the 
meetings, and the determination of what 
papers shall be published in permanent 
form. 

In addition to the formal organization, 
many valuable and interesting papers have 
been read at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion yesterday and to-day. In President 
Andrew D. White’s paper, ‘‘ On Studies in 
General History and History of Civiliza- 
tion,” the ground was taken that the philo- 
sophical and synthetical study of history 
was superior to special analytical study. 
Other papers were read by Justin Winsor, 
of Harvard, on the ‘* Progress of Narrative 
and Critical History of the United States ”; 
Prof. Frank A. Scott, Ph.D,, of Rutgers, 
on the *‘ Law of Constitutional Develop- 
ment in the United States”; Edward Chan- 
ning, Ph.D., of Harvard, on **‘ Town and 
County Government in the English Colo- 
nies of North America”; Charles H, Lev- 
ermore, of Johns Hopkins, on ‘The 
Founders of New Haven”; Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler, of Cornell, on ‘‘ Thomas Paine’s 
Influence on the Popular Resolution for 
American Independence”; George W. 
Knight, Ph.D., of Michigan Universi, on 
‘*Federal Land Grants for Higher Educa- 
tion in the Northwest”; Prof. T. F. Crane, 
of Cornell. on ‘‘ Some New Sources of the 
Historical Study of the Middle Ages”; and 
Dr. Francke, of Harvard, on the ‘* Progress 
of the Monumenta Germania Historica.” 
In some cases interesting discussions fol- 
lowed the reading of these papers. 

The Association is to be congratulated in 
securing as its first President so valuable a 
friend of history as Andrew D. White, of 
Cornell University. The other officers eiect- 
ed were Justin Winsor and Prof. Charles 
Kendall Adams, Vice-Presidents; Prof. 
Herbert B. Adams, Secretary, and Clarence 
W. Bowen, Treasurer. Besides these 
gentlemen, the Executive Council consists 
of Charles Dean, Moses Coit 'I'yler, Dr. Em- 
erton and Wm. B. Weeden. 

SARATOGA SrPainas, Sept, lth, 1834. 
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POINTS IN THE DISCUSSION OF 
POLYGAMY AND DIVURCE. 





BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE. 





Every one who aims to understand the 
deeper signiticance of either the problem of 
polygamy or the divorce question should 
not fail to read the suggestive article in the 
July number of the Andover Review, by Mr. 
Edward Stanwood, on ‘‘ National Jurisdic- 
tion over Marriage and Divorce, as Affect- 
ing Polygamyio Utah.” It is a remarkably 
fresh and valuable contribution to a phase 
of the discussion which must inevitably re- 
ceive increasing attention. The opinions 
and arguments advaaced by Mr. Stanwood 
will not, in several respects, carry convic- 
tion to all minds; but they open anew im- 
portant approaches to the subject. It is 
my present purpose to throw out some re- 
marks on it, aud the subject it treats. 

1. The article is another recognition of 
the real nature of the question raised by 
Mormon polygamy. The recent speech of 
Senator Brown, of Georgia, was «a sign of 
the times. This is another. When we go 
beyond the partisan purpose and the 
sectional spirit of that speech, to its funda- 
mental proposition, that morally the divorce 
and remarriage for slight causes in the 
states, is closely allied with the polygamy 
of the territories, it is not easy to deny the 
position. The moral quality of the two is 
much alike. The moral quantity ia each 
may be quite far apart. F. D. Maurice 
clearly saw this when, in the third lecture 
of his ‘‘Social Morality,” published fifteen 
years ago, and a classic upon this subject, 
he said: *‘Every one may join with M. 
Comte in his- earnest protest against the 
license of divorce, which some Euro- 
pean countries “have sanctioned, and 
which Milton—logically, I think—con- 
nected with his defence of polygamy.” 
And Iam tempted to quote still further; 





‘what Maurice said at that time is worth 
r careful study, and it points to another 
bearing of the subject. Speaking of the 
abandonment, through polygamy, of the 
form of marriage, deemed sacred among us, 
he said: ‘It may be a startling discovery; 
it may shake all their surface morality; 
but it may drive them to ask for the 
ground on which their morality rests; to 
see whether it has been created by social 
conventions, or is itself the very basis of 
society. Clearly, the States, by mere force, 
have not been able to put down Mormon- 
ism. Most thankful we should be that they 
have not. By giving up slavery, by over- 
throwing the horrors which it introduced 
into the marriage relation—horrors with 
which nothing in the worst records of 
polygamy can be compared—they have 
borne the true witness against Mormonism. 
Reforming their own civilization, they 
have taken the true course for protecting 
themselves against any attempt, organic or 
inorganic, to graft the Oriental civilization 
upon it.” Had Maurice lived to read the 
records of the increase of divorce in Europe, 
and more especially in the United States, 
since he wrote these lines, his mind would 
have been quick to take in the American 
sweep of this question of the family, which 
underlies the great social questions of New 
England and Utah, of the East and the 
West, of the North and the South, It 
is not a time for either sectional flings or 
partisan blindness. We may not relax 
effort to suppress the villainous system of 
Utah; but we must go at it with our eyes 
open. 

It is this breadth of view that makes 
the article of Mr. Stanwood noteworthy. 
He says: ‘‘The question of polygamy is a 
part, in a political sense, it is the most im- 
portant part of a broader one. By settling 
that broader one on correct principles, and 
only in that way, can the country acquire 
the right to deal directly and at close quar- 
ters and effectually with the institution 
which threatens so much mischief in our 
Western territories. It is the purpose of 
this article to maintain this proposition: 
** That the National Government should ac- 
quire, by an amendment of the Constitution, 
Sull and conclusive authority over the whole 
matter of Marriage and Divorce.” The ob- 
ject of this amendment with him is two- 
fold. It meets the evil of polygamy and of 
conflicting divorce laws at the same time. 
For the former object the amendment is 
urged, because ‘‘in no other way than by 
exercising authority over the entry into 
the married state can Congrese extirpate 
polygamy in the territories, or deal with it 
at all in the states of the Union, should it 
ever, by any means, get a foothold in one 
or more of them.” He thinks “ polygamy 
could not survive openly anywhere, under 
a national marriage law, and that the secret 
practice of the abomination would destroy 
it and the Church which tolerated it.” And 
for making the amendment cover marriage, 
he gives the reason that ‘‘ whatever tends 
to show the expediency of a national 
divorce system tends, also, to point to the 
propriety of placing marriage under the 
same jurisdiction.” 

In other words, this writer sees thut leg- 
islation upon polygamy, upon marriage, 
and upon divorce is each a part of an or- 
ganic whole. And for this reason, and for 
the practical relation of the subject to our 
political institutions, it should be placed, 
by amendment to the Constitution, under 
national jurisdiction. I think the maturer 
thought of the country will, socner or later, 
accept the former conclusion, and go 
even further than he, owing, perhaps, to 
the more limited subject he has in hand, 
and ascribe to this organic whole the entire 
class of subjects covered by the Family. For 
this is the rea] question underneath all and 
inclusive of ail. Marriage laws, in all their 
phases, divorce laws, laws against polygamy 
and licentiousness, as well as the moral and 
social treatment of these subjecis, must be 
studied from the point of the Family. That 
is not only our true point of departure, but 
it is the question that is before us. We only 
mislead ourselves when we discard the 
term or ignore its distinct idea. A distin. 
guished senator seemed to have this 
in mind when, in speaking of the Mormon 
problem, he said to me: ‘‘I maintain that 
the monogamous Family is the basis of our 





political institutions.” That proposition 
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goes to the root of the entire question in 
all its forms. 

2. The ground of defense for this propo- 
sition and of legislation upon these matters 
must be clearly seen and surely taken. A 
long paragraph, on page 68 of the Review, 
treats of this point, but, I must think, without 
complete success. Inthe next two he says: 
‘These laws should be based upon the 
Christian idea of marriage—its solemnity, 
its sacredness, its durability. But this end 
can only be compassed in the usual way, 
and by working through the ordinary chan- 
nel of political action. The arguments in 
favor of the change proposed are, there- 
fore, political arguments,” etc. And again: 
‘**As for divorces, the country is interested 
that they shall be granted or refused on prin- 
ciples of justice, and on the principles of 
the New Testament.” Other writers have 
taken equally or more defective grounds. 
To the Mormon argument that marriage 
is a religious institution, and our religion 
approves plural marriages, as yours does 
monogamy, the reply has been too hastily 
made by Christians: No; but we make 
marriage politically a civil contract; and 
others say that monogamy is the universal 
convention of civilized society. The Mor- 
mon rejoins that he has not seen fit to 
write on that conventional transaction, nor 
can he make marriage a civil contract. 
Then, too, the disciples of free love, the 
disbelievers in the Sacred Scriptures, and 
others say: Why aim to bring the nation 
to the standard of the New Testament, in 
the matter of divorce, or even of polygamy? 
What guide is that to the legislator? This 
is a matter for the people, independent of 
religious notions. The State with us is 
not the Church, 


There is need here of taking ground that 
is stable and broad enough for all, and yet 
such as shall prove true to the best ideals. 
The Christian must compel his associates 
in political discussion to come to bis posi- 
tion. But how can he do this? Certainly 
not by insisting upon the religious feature 
of marriage, by saying it is a divine insti- 
tution, and going no further. The New Tes- 
tament itself gives us the clue to the better 
way. Take our Lord’s words in the tenth 
of Mark, and see how careful he was to 
discover to us the nalural foundations of 
the institution of the Family, and rebuild 
the whole structure on natural law. The 
scientific basis of his doctrine is carefully 
set forth. There is something fundamental 
and comprehensive as Nature herself. It 
goes beneath the conventionalism of his 
day, beneath the doctrines of religionists, 
beneath the principles of the Mosaic or any 
other legislation, to foundations in human 
nature Ov which the ultimate human society 
must build, and toward which both the 
Christian and the American citizen must 
seek to hasten the legislation of the coun- 
try. And those who do not accept the 
word of the New Testament as authorita- 
tive on this point must be bidden to work 
out the true Family from the sources of 
natural law, and be helped todo it. Ameri- 
can political institutions are the institutions 
of humanity. They rest on the fundamen- 
tal laws of human nature. For this reason 
the monogamous Family is at their basis. 
For this reason tue American people can 
say tothe Mormons; This is not with us 
politically a question of religion at all, but 
of humanity, of American political life or 
death. The rights of the Family are a part 
of the rights of man. We said this to the 
slaveholder. We say it to the Mormon. 
And we must say it, remembering the un- 
natural divorces of the states; for itis a 
two-edged sword which Monogamy uses 
in its own defense. If its thrusts forward 
pierce through Polygamy, its backward 
cuts are as keen against the divorce evil. 

Jurisdiction, then, over marriage and 
divorce by the nationa) Government, merely 
for the sake of cutting off polygamous mar- 
riages in Utah and elsewhere, or of reach- 
ing the evils of conflicting laws in the 
states, is not enough unless we clearly 
understand what weare about. Resorting 
to a method for a definite practical end, 
may raise questions and involve principles 
far beyond the limitations of our specific 
plan. It may compel us to unfold and work 
into the political consciousness of the na- 
tion the profoundest views upon the nature 
and rights of the Family—views which we 





have hitherto accepted vaguely or as mere 


truisms, but whose meaning has never 
been made a real and living force through 
high debate and strenuous defense. The 
chief value of Mr. Stanwood’s article, to 
my mind, lies in its usefulness in opening 
to our thought a little more the way to the 
real issues before us. In this way it does 
good service and deserves study. 

3. One thing more may be added, though 
it is not very closely in the line of the pre- 
vious remarks. I would call attention to 
the tacit assumption, as I nave repeatedly 
done before, guardedly stated by Mr. Stan. 
wood, but strongly made by most who 
write in favor of an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, that most, or a very great part of 
the evils of our conflicting divorce laws 
would be overcome if such an amendment 
should be incorporated into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. But almost no 
one attempts to show how much this 
would be likely to reduce the number of 
divorces granted in the whole country. 
Almost no attempt has been made to get at 
the facts as to the actual number of di- 
vorces granted to persons who are virtually 
now residents of the states granting them. 
The demand for uniformity is raised on 
common report or local opinion as to the 
number of what are called ‘ foreign di- 
vorces.” One highly respectable journal 
lately went so far as to say that when par- 
ties seek a divorce, it is, in nine cases outof 
ten, in some state other than the one in 
which they were married. I strongly in- 
cling to the opinion, after much careful in- 
quiry, that something like the .everse of 
this statement will be much nearer 
the truth in most—not all, but most—states 
east of the Mississippi River. Outside the 
great cities, and especially in the rural 
counties, where parties are well known, the 
divorce mill runs for home use almost 
wholly. The largest possible allowance for 
emigrations to and from the great cities, 
where naturally this evil is most noticeable, 
cannot transfer the weight of the whole 
country to the side on which lie the assump- 
tions we have made. The case of Wayne 
County, Michigan, has already been given 
by Tue Inperenpent. There it was found 
that, while only about fifty per cent. of the 
population of the county were born within 
the state, sixty-five per cent. of those di- 
vorced in its courts were married in Mich- 
igan, and that the place of marriage gener- 
ally conformed pretty closely to the contri- 
butions of the various states and foreign coun- 
tries to the population of the county. Such 
a fact as this and the results of inquiry lead 
me to repeat the caution about hoping too 
great things from the needed uniformity of 
our laws on marriage and divorce, which 
Mr. Stanwood very forcibly argues should 
go together. Some, whose opinions are 
entitled to the highest respect, tell me that, 
while uniformity would check some evils, 
it very likely might increase the total num- 
ber of divorces granted in the country, 

The growing fondness of the American 
people for reform by legislation, and es- 
pecially by Constitutional amendment, is a 
source of what seem careless methods and 
unthinking demands that are in some 
danger of turning us away from the more 
important issues and to comparatively 
fruitless measures. The first steps in ap- 
plying the correction—and here we are 
still taking first steps—is largely in com- 
prehensive investigation of the facts and in 
a thorough study of principles. It is 
a pity that the House cannot find a 
half hour to make a law of the Senate bill, 
which Judge Poland has reported from the 
Judiciary Committee for the collection of 
the facts relating to marriage and . divorce 
throughout the country. 


Roya. ron, Vt. 
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OUR BOSTON LETTER. 
BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


Bosron is herself again, for the most 
part, since her wandering children are re- 
turning home once more from the thousands 
of little nooks and corners and charming 
view-points of this diversified coast line or 
of the mountain and lake region of North- 
ern New England. It is a matter of aston- 
ishment to observe the rapid increase in 
the number of unpretentious and delightful 
Summer resorts coming into favor all along 
the Massachusetts und Maine coast, as also 
in the interior of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 





A recent recital of vacation experiences 
among a company of gentlemen showed the 
greatest variety in the selection -of recrea- 
tion spots. Some had been to that unique 
island headland, Mount Desert, others to 
York Beach, this one to the hill towns of 
the Green Mountain State, and that to the 
Franconia Mountains, while others still to 
the delightful lake country of the Granite 
State. It has been an extraordinary in- 
cident of this Summer’s hegira to notice 
the large number of churches that have 
been closing their doors during the dog- 
day month. Churches that seldom have 
been closed at all, either Winter or Sum- 
mer, were this season unopened for relig- 
ious services. One or two of the prominent 
ones are making extensive repairs, and 
were obliged to suspend services, ex- 
cept by entering into an arrangement 
to have union serviccs with other 
churches. The Old South is undergoing 
extensive changes iu its artistic interior, 
whereby side galleries are being put in to 
accommodate the increase in the regular 
congregation, since Mr. Gordon’s installa- 
tion. The Baptist brother, who bears the 
same name, Dr. A. J. Gordon, of the 
Clarendon St. church, was with his people 
again last Sabbath, having returned from 
his European visit a short time since. In 
spite of the ravages of cholera in Southern 
Europe, the tide of travel, from among our 
Boston clergymen at least, has not been 
slackened at all, but rather has been at its 
flood. Only the other day cue steamer 
brought back quite a number of the better 
known ministers. It is with pleasure that 
Dr. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, the 
Shakespearian scholar among our ministers, 
is welcomed home again. Dr. Dexter, too, 
has come back after another of his many 
trips to England, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Charles R. Seymour, of Winchester, and B. 
F. Hamilton, of Boston Highlands, are 
back from over the sea. The Rev. John 
G. Taylor, after a protracted visit to Ger- 
many, and with a valuable amount of in- 
formation gathered in the university towns 
beyond the Rhine, comes again to his 
church and his home in Melrcse. 


The Mt. Vernon church, on Beacon Hill, 
formerly the church presided over by Dr. 
Kirk, and now by the scholarly Dr. Sam- 
uel E. Herrick, has also been undergoing 
repairs, and its ancient interior has been 
brightened up very considerably. This 
was the church where the noted evangelist, 
Mr, D. L. Moody, used to attend in his Bos- 
ton boyhood. It is also one vf the few 
churches remaining in the oldlocation. Its 
pastor has commenced his labors for the 
Fall, having been, as is his wont, to his 
favorite Summer resting place, quaint little 
Quogue, on Long Island. 

Prof. Judson Smith, of Oberlin, has en- 
tered upon his new duties as the Third Sec- 
retary of the American Board, and is to 
have special charge of the missions in 
Africa, in China, and on the Pacific Isles. 
His relationship to some of his former pu- 
pils, now on missionary ground, cannot but 
be blessed and joyous. The Prudential 
Committeemen of the A. B. C. F. M. seem 
to be always on hand when each Tuesday 
afternoon comes around. There is nota 
finer set of men in Boston, who have labored 
so long and so indefatigably together. 
Some of them are men of the greatest busi- 
ness tact and energy, and are overwhelmed 
with business cares; yet out of their crowded 
week, Tuesday afternoon is cheerfully 
given. Ihave been told of some of these 
men leuving their cool and comfortable cot- 
tages, way off in Mt. Desert, or on the 
sandy beaches of Cape Cod, and taking 
the dusty and uncomfortable train on a July 
or August day, to reach Boston in time for 
the Prudential Committee’s meeting, all at 
their own cost, and all their time andtrou- 
ble gratuitiously given to the noble cause. 
Surely they deserve well who toil so cheer- 
fully and unostentatiously. ‘Che chairman 
of this Committee is, as so many already 
know, no less a man thanthe Hon. Alpheus 
Hardy, who is also the financial genius of 
Andover Theological Seminary and its am- 
ple endowments. Frequent as are these 
meetings, and diverse as are the qualitics 
and excellencies of the men who have long 
been au honor to it, yet never has there oc- 
curred a single serious disagreement among 
them, 

lt will surely be of interest to most of 





your readers, if they do not already know 
the fact, that Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
the author of that striking story, ‘‘ But Yet 
a Woman,” which has already reached its 
nineteenth thousand, f§ a son of Mr. Hardy, 
above mentioned. He is a very successful 
and enthusiastic professor in the Dartmouth 
College Faculty, and, strange as it may 
seem, has mathematics for his department, 
wherein he kas already shown marked pro- 
ficiency. It is due to the efforts and gen- 
erosity of the same talented family that the 
Rev. Joseph H. Neesima, the Japanese mis- 
sionary, who is laboring so effectively in 
his native land, was rescued, cared for, edu- 
cated and trained for his great work en- 
tirely at the expense of this household, and 
especially of its worthy pater familias. 

The cards of invitation have already been 
sent out to attend the farewell services to 
be held at the South church, Salem, Mass., 
previous to the departure of a goodly com- 
pany of missionaries for their foreign fields. 
It is significant that old Salem, celebrated 
as it is in the annals of early missionary 
efforts, should be selected again as the place 
for one of these farewell meetings, which 
are always well attended. Twenty-five 
pames appear on this list of departiag mis- 
sionaries, going as follows—viz., five to 
Turkey and its three missionary principali- 
ties, among them a Miss Henrietta West, a 
good and already familiar name on Turkish 
soil; two to Austria; five again to Japan, 
among them a Dr. Doremus Scudder and 
his sister, Miss Catharine 8. This young 
doctor goes out under the shadow of a be- 
reavement. The young lady who was to go 
out as his heart and home co-worker was 
suddenly stricken down by a fatal malady. 
Seven are to start for their mission field in 
China, among them a young lady physician. 
One goes to the Zulus, two to East Africa, 
and three to the Mabratta Mission, the 
earliest started of all the missions of this 
great Board. Of these twenty-five, twelve 
only are new missionaries, the rest being all 
returned missionaries. 

Boston, Sept. 9th, 1884, 
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THE GIFT OF PROPHECY. 
AN ADDRESS 








BY THE REV. RICHARD GLOVER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH BaPTisT UNION. 





Ir has seemed to me that, charged by you with 
the duty of delivering an address on some sub- 
ject of interest and importance, I might with 
advantage discourse this morning on ‘‘ The Gift 
of Prophecy.” St. Paul employs that term in its 
broadest and noblest sense, meaning by it, not 
the foresight of earthly events (the possession 
of which might gratify our curiosity, without 
either aiding our comfort or our sanctity), but 
the higher gift by which men are enabled to de- 
clare what God is and what he would have us do, 
In all ages the predictive has been the least 
important part of the prophet’s work. To reveal 
God, his heart, his purpose, his wealth of mercy, 
the conditions on which he blesses men, and 
to do this by means of a knowledge so direct 
and an utterance so divine that it creates con- 
vici\ion—this is the grace in which the prophet 
has found his noblest glory. Is this gift attain- 
able by us? or has the golden light which once 
glowed on mankind faded into common day? If 
attainable, how may we secure it? Is there any 
preparation of heart which may specially attract 
the movings of the Holy Ghost? These are not 
needless nor trifling questions, but questions 
the answers to which are of vital moment. Our 
sorrow, a8 ministers of Christ, is that so gener- 
ally we have to ask: ‘‘Who hath believed our 
report?” and our longing and prayer is for wis- 
dom to win souls, for success in saving men. It 
is well, therefore, to look away from little hin- 
drances, subsidiary helps, subordinate qualifica- 
tions, to that inspiration of God, having which 
no difficulties, however insuperable, will prevent 
our achieving a success eternally enduring; 
lacking which, no gifts, genius, advantage or 
acceptance will prevent our ministry being van- 
ity and shame. The gift of prophecy is one form 
of that divine inspiration which, in all its activi- 
ties, is so full alike of majesty and mystery. 

This is a theme which does not appear to have 
received much attention in the Church of Christ. 
It has seemed enough to have the embodied re- 
sults of the highest workings of inspiration, 
without inquiring into its modes of working, 
seeking for its laws, or tracing the elements in 
common between its lowlier workings in our 
own generation and the statelier reaches of its 
glory in the hearts of Isaiah and of Paul. Such 
a study is not easy; for the mystery which at- 
taches to all life belongs to inspiration, the Spirit 
breathing where he lists, and we knowing not 
whence he comes nor whither he goes, But « 
reverent study of his working would be neither 
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“@¥cry and interest and value as this human in- 


ineffectual nor injurious. It would relax no 
rightful authority, but, while making us revere 
all the sacred past, would constrain us to regard 
the present also as holy ground. It would keep 
us adoring God as still the living God, and would 
prepare us to perceive him still breathing the 
Holy Ghost into the hearts of men. 
I suppose every spirit can, in some degree, in- 
spire into other kindred spirits its own views 
and feelings. Man, for instance, can certainly 
inspire man, He can, through various senses, 
and perhaps by ways more subtle than any sense, 
enter other souls, kindle, inform, affect—in a 
word, inspire them. All have not the same 
power of exerting, nor all of receiving such in- 
spiration, As a strong magnet throws feebler 
magnets suspended near it into parallelism with 
itself, so a strong human personality will con- 
strain others near it to feel and move in its own 
direction. Indeed, men’s greatness is measured 
by their power of exerting inspiration, or of re- 
sponding toit. The measure of a man’s power 
of inspiring others, of his ability to penetrate 
them, to insert convictions, originate purposes, 
control action, move and animate them is the 
measure of one, and that the highest form of 
human greatness—its creative energy. And the 
measure of the power to receive and respond to 
such impression, to catch the noble impulse, to 
be charged with the higher thought, the sorrow 
or the heroism of other hearts, is the meagure 
of another, the second highest, form of human 
greatness—its receptive evergy, its sympathetic 
or artistic power. And this play of inspiration 
between human spirits is one of the noblest 
glories and mysteries of lite. It has to do with 
all love and with all leadership. It governs the 
great movements of human history; it is the 
beauty and poetry of life. But great in mys- 


spiration is, the highest and sublimest kind of 
inspiration is that in which the lowly human 
spirit and the great Spirit of our God affect and 
move each other. There are avenues by which 
each can find and penetrate the other. Man 
can inspire God, and charge the Divine Father 
with all his feelings, making him participator in 
the thoughts, cares and desires of his heart, 
and, in a limited but sufficient and blessed de- 
gree, can mold the action and the purposes of 
God. And still more can God inspiré man, can 
live himself into our life, can dwell within us, 
warming heart, ennobling thought, sanctioning 
hope, spiritualizing feeling, fortitying the 
higher will, lifting the entire being into fuller 
life and light. 

As itis in very various degrees that we can 
inspire God with the desires of our beart, so it 
is in various degrees that men can be inspired 
by hin. The force of his inspiration varies ac- 
cording to circumstances and receptivity. It 
depends on our ‘senses having been exercised” 
to discern the divine, on our calmness, on our 
power to exclnde the din of earth, to listen to 
the still, small voice, on our willingness to use 
the light that reaches us, and on the measure of 
harmony between our nature and that of God. 
But while inspiration necessarily varies in de- 
gree, I suppose the souls of men are nowhere 
absolutely without this sacred endowment. The 
‘visitation of God” which “refreshes man’s 
spirit,” ‘‘the breath of the Almighty, which 
giveth him understanding,” were alluded to by 
Job, who lived either earlier than the time of 
Moses, or in a locality in which the law of 
Moses had not penetrated. The strangely um- 
versal beliefs in immortality, in the efficacy of 
prayer, in the sovereignty and judgment of God, 
receive their simplest explanation when we 
trace them to living beams from the Father of 
Lights, that are everywhere falling on the hearts 
of men. But while a universal capacity exists 
for and is, in some degree, enriched by the light 
of God, “the Light that lighteneth every man,” 
in the fullness of its radiance; streams pre- 
eminently oa the consecrated spirits which are 
open to receive its blessed influence. It grows 
a8 it is trusted, broadens as it is followed, until 
the elementary thoughts about the possibility of 
finding mercy with God become that cloudless 
day in which men have sung of his fatherly pity, 
of his slowness to anger and readiness to par- 
don, of that plenteous redemption which gives 
room for all men to hope in him. Unfollowed 
and suspected, the elementary light is distorted 
and confused, and becomes one of those awful 
creeds which haunt rather than help the hearts 
of men. But accepted, the light dissolves the 
clouds that obscure, the errors that would adul- 
terate it, and sheds on the hearts its radiancy of 
purest peace. And in the degree in which con- 
secration grows and character ripens, and com- 
munion with God becomes more intimate, this 
personal inspiration and enlightenment grows 
on every heart, It is thus a world-wide fact 
which has to be dealt with by any philosopher 
who would treat the subject of inspiration. You 
cannot omit from your consideration of it any of 
the great thoughts or dreams of men which have 
lifted them into greater dignity of life, or 
brought them nearer God. The strange antici- 
pations of a Christian doctrine of resurrection, 
found in the old Persian philosophy, and appar- 
ently derived from it by later Judaism, surely 
had their origin in some brovdings of the Holy 


conceptions of the survival of the dead, of the 
great tribunal at which they are judged, of 
their possible return to embodied life again— 
these thoughts, influential, widespread, were 
surely kindled by light from Heaven. And when 
the great master of Greek philosophy teaches 
the raaintenance of worthy character to be the 
highest of all good, and the injury to character 
the only real evil; when he vindicates in noble 
argument the immortality of the soul; when he 
asserts the presence of an oracle available for 
all, enjoyed and followed by himself—ever say- 
ing, ‘‘This is the way; walk ye in it,” surely 
here also we feel the breath of the Almighty, and 
are face to face with a real, though imperfect, 
inspiration, 

And inspiration imparting all these fainter 
revelations, it imparts and is crowned by that 
long line of testimony whose clearness and rich- 
ness have gathered for 1t the name the Word of 
God. To it we owe the strange and stately writ- 
ings which present the story of earth’s noblest 
saints and the life of earth’s only Saviour, the 
utterances of those who seemed to dwell on “ the 
Mount of Vision,” and of Him who left a 
mount of vision higher still ts come and by 
deed and word declare to us the Father; that 
Bible which, from first page to last, presents an 
ever-growing but ever self-consistent light, which 
employs all varieties of spokesman, lawgiver, 
hero, prophet, psalmist, and yet whose utter- 
ances all blend in living harmony; that Buble, 
in which the Almighty’s heart is mirrored, in 
which incarnation seems perpetuated, as it domi- 
ciles the Saviour in every land, and makes him a 
kinsman in every home ; that Bible, whose power 
of help, guidance, support and hope grows on 
us the more we know it, which, through the 
ages, has been the joy of childhood, the guide 
of youth, the hallower of manhood, the rest of 
age, the conqueror of every evil, the charter of 
every right, the fountain of every sort of good. 
Others, unfortunately for themselves, may not 
perceive the inspiration ; but, though we cannot 
demonstrate it to the unquickened heart, we 
have felt the voice of God in its words, and they 
come to innumerable hearts to-day, as if each 
day afresh inspired, lodging in the soul they 
enter their quickening power. Thus, God 1s 
everywhere inspiring man, and human words 
gleam in all variety of degrees with a light that 
is more than human, Clearness, certitude, au- 
thority, vary according to the degree of super- 
natural light which marks men’s teachings. But 
everywhere the law of inspiration, which the 
Psalmist formulates, is illustrated: ‘‘ The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he 
will show them his covenant.” It is on one of 
the great forms of this wide activity of God 
that I wish to dwell this morning. Still God is 
inspiring men; still men need his inspiration. 
Let us look on that form of inspiration which 
makes men ministers of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and observe first: 


I.—Only the Inspired Man can properly preach 
the Gospet of Christ. 
This ought to be axiomatic, and yet it is ever 
the truth that 1s most obvious that is most over- 
looked. For, in the first place, 


1.—WITHOUT INSPIRATION WE CANNOT UNDER- 
STAND THE GOSPEL. 

The knowledge of many things can be discov- 
ered by one’s self or received from another ; but 
the knowledge of God, apart from inspiration, 
is not one of these subjects. Even the elemen- 
tary facts concerning him are ‘greatly dark.” 
Men are doubtful ubout his personality, his part 
in the production and maintenance of all things, 
his moral government; while the clouds and 
darkness which are about his throne obscure 
almost entirely his mercy and salvation. 
‘*What is God?” ia a question which man has 
been considering ever since his voice was heard 
amongst the trees of the garden. But all man’s 
philosophy has failed, as yet, to determine the 
proper answer to be given to it; whether to 
name him “Force” or ‘ Father,” a “law,” 
like gravitation, or a heart of love, it can- 
not tell. The creed of philosophy forms 
slowly. It has settled the first three words: *‘I 
believe in—”; but the fourth and following 
words are still a subject of discussion. And 
some philosophers are so despairing that they 
propose to fill in the space with the algebraic 2, 
the convenient symbol of “ the unknown quan- 
tity,” and, boasting of their ignorance—or 
Agnosticism, as they prefer to cal] it—they think 
the only creed for man to live and die by is: “I 
believe m 2.” If on the personality, and the 
government of God even, there is gross dark- 
ness, still deeper is that darkness on all the 
questions of our personal relationship to him, 
And, apart from inspiration, none can say 
whether our guilt is noted, our need pitied, our 
effort helped, our immortal life redeemed. This 
same inability and weakness of nature to master 
the idea of God, which makes men without 
Scripture grope in darkness, makes Scripture 
itself insufficient to lead men into the light of 
life, except where they have an illumination 
kindred with its own. Its testimonies are too 
august tobe readily credited. The selfishness 
of our hearts disables us from crediting the 
revelation of the infinite unselfishness of God. 





Ghost on the heart of man. The old Egyptian 





The words which Scripture employs, which, be- 


cause human and too poor.to express God’s 

nature, are, therefore, all of them laden and vur- 

dened with meaning, are impoverished in our 

acceptance of them. The whole witness is 

strange, and, because strange, it is doubted and 

dispnted. Inspiration within us is thus neces- 

sary to appreciate and accept inspiration with- 

out us. So much is this the case that we be- 

come Christians only by an “ effectual calling,”’ 

which, “enlightening the mind in the knowl- 

edge of Christ,” and renewing the will, persuadcs 

and enables us to embrace Jesus Christ, as he is 

freely offered to us in the Gospel. Carnal, we 

“receive not things of the Spirit.’ It is only 

when a higher miracle than that of creation is 

wrought, and God says to the soul: ‘Let there 

be light,” and there is light, that the appreciative 

instinct wakes to the truth, the meaning and the 

glory of the things of Christ. ‘‘No man knoweth 

the Son but he to whom the Father reveals him.” 

The spirit of wisdom and revelation alone im- 

parts that elementary knowledge by which we 

are saved. And if a knowledge of our redeem- 
ing God, sufficient for salvation, is impossi- 

ble without some measure of inspiration, does 

it not flow from this that the same endowment, 

in still richer measure, must be necessary for 
him who would worthily declare the glory of 
God’s love and of his saving work? Thus the 
gift of prophecy is not some exceptional endow- 
ment, in the absence of which the Church can 
still do her enlightening work. It is the gift 
without which we are destitute of all fitness for 
the work we have todo. He alone can preach 
the Gospel, and is ordained of God a minister, 
who knows for himself that which he proclaims ; 
who has that unction from on high by which 
men know all things; who with his own 
eyes has seen the glory as of the only begot- 
ten of the Father gleamingggon the face of 
Jesus Christ ; whose nature, moved to its depths 
by the Spirit brooding upon it, has felt the un- 
utterable load of sin, the supreme necessity for a 
Saviour, and has found his needs met by the 
Cross of Calvary ; who has gazed on the face of 
the dying Christ until he has seen in it the deep- 
est mysteries of God, the meekness and lowliness 
of the Lord God Almighty, his passion of mercy, 
his habit of sacrifice, his fatherly pity, the 
majesty of his eternal purity, his joy in saving 
man, the complete and sufficient atonement for 
all transgressions. When, moreover, he has 
learned the love of Christ by trusting it, by rest- 
ing on his bosom and living in his light; has 
come to know Christ’s thoughts and ways by 
following him and sharing his work, his sacri- 
fice, his joy ; and has sat with Christ in heavenly 
places until timid doubts and limited concep, 
tions and selfish fears have melted forever from 
his soul—then, only then, is he fit to preach 
Christ and him crucified, Other men’s creeds 
areoften made; and, like all things of hard, 
strong fiber, its growth is slow. Oredulity or 
ignorance does not facilitate the acquisition of 
his beliefs. Others may close their eyes to dis- 
cordant facts, and their ears to unwelcome 
voices; but love is the prophet’s life, and love 
listens to every voice of man, ignores no gain- 
saying, flees from no gloom of doubt, shuts not 
its ears to the cries of misery, of despair, of 
blasphemy, of presumptuous hatred of God and 
man. For love feels that they who would: bless 
men must face and know them. But, listening 
to every ‘‘ Nay” with which man contradicts the 
thoughts of hope and the light of mercy, he lifts 
these “‘Nays,” staggering often beneath their 
weight, to the throne of God, and tarries there 
until God’s “Yeas” are heard, destroying the 
darkling thoughts, and lifting his spirit into 
serene and perfect light. His creed usually is 
not large; for each article is reached through 
conflict, and is the trophy of a bright but hard- 
won victory. But it is living, and it masters 
him ; it breathes and burns, It needs no appeal 
to gain the audience, nur any argument to gain 
the acceptance of the quickened heart. When 
the man is thus inspired the minister is made, 
and is fit in some faint measure to proclaim the 
Gospel of the love of God. Yet itis not once 
only, at the outset of a career, that this illumina- 
tion is to be enjoyed. Neither creed nor char- 
acter is kept, save by a succession of the influ- 
ences which produce them. God’s children do 
not live on yesterday’s manna. Conviction is 
something that endures only while the percep- 
tion of the grounds on which it rests is continu- 
ous, And while, accordingly, there are seasons 


of fuller light and glory, the sacred 
light does not fade from his soul; 
but the prophet enjoys the fulfillment 


of the Saviour’s promise, and lives beneath a 
* heaven opened,” and “* sees the angels ascend- 
ing and descending on the Son of Man.” Thus 
inspiration, and it alone, gives a man the under- 
standing and the grasp of sacred truth which 
enables him worthily to proclaim the Gospel of 
God, : 
2. INSPIRATION 18 NECESSARY TO KNOW MAN AL~ 

MOST AS MUCH AS IT 18 TO KNOW GOD. 


For there are depths, mysteries and capacities 
in man which the physiologist cannot explore 
nor the philosopher explain. Oanst thou by 
searching find out man? Oanst thou find out the 
soul of man unto perfection? Some think they 


classification, They can explain all and show 

the /rumbie origin of all his elements, Con- 

science, according to them, is a trick of heredity ; 

love, rather a fine development of the social 

emotion developed in all gregarious animals. 

Goedness and love and aspiration are adorn- 

ments of human nature, very beautiful, but, of 

course, like the beauty of outward form, frail 

and perishable as the flower of grass. And they 

think this shallow thought is knowledge. They 

have only seen the outside; they have not seen 

the man. For to see the unseen within us takes 
as much spiritual vision as to see the unseen 

above us. And without inspiration we never get 

at the secret of man any more than at the secret 
of God, Who, without some kindling from on 

high, has ever seen the worth of man, his native 
immortality, the sacred aspiration instinctive in 
him, the significance of guilt, the glory of God’s 
image, obscured but not lost, the capacity for 
divine grace which forbids despair, and consti- 
tutes a possibility of external excellence and 
beauty? Yet we must see the depths of man if 
we would worthily address him. There is a view 
of man so full of power to move an infinite pity 
and charm an infinite love that it drew the 
Saviour from his heavenly rest, and moved him, 
in a sense, to part with all that he had to buy 
such a pearl of great price. Some participation 
in that view of the worth and need of man neces- 
sary for participating in the Saviour’s work and 
that clear perception only comes when the Spirit 
of Christ dwells within our souls. And if, to 
understand both God and man, the inspiration 
of God is necessary, 

3, INSPIRATION I8 NO LESS NECESSARY IN ORDER 
TO CONVEY THAT UNDERSTANDING TO OTHER 
HEARTS. 


To impart truth to others needs more than the 
mere statement of it. It needs a stimulative 
energy; something thut penetrates, awakes, 
engages the heart addressed, and so opens it to 
receive the truth displayed. Movers of men 
have always been part of their own message, and 
their message part of theniselves, It is true of 
ali such that in them is life, and the life is the 
lightof men, And it is this blended life and 
light that seems, by processes deeper than those 
of reason, to invade and possess the souls of 
others. Truth flows easily from soul to soul 
only when it is molten ina glowing heart. The 
inspired messenger and message are simulta- 
neously employed by the Spirit of all grace. And 
it is only when the kindling character prepares 
the way for and gives sacred backing to the mes- 
sage that it smites the heart with penetrative 
power. He whose face, like Stephen’s, shines 
like an angel’s, will, like him, speak with a wis- 
dom which men find resistless, We too frequently 
overlook this element of the preacher’s power, 
Let us remember that a message may be absolute 
truth, and may yet have no pent trative power, The 
law of all projectiles, material or moral, is this: 
that their impact is always in the ratio of their 
weight, roultiplied by their velocity, That veloc- 
ity, the energy with which a truth is driven 
through all impediments of dullness, doubt or 
denial, and lodged, living, in the very inmost 
soul, is one of the greatest needs of the preacher 
and one of the greatest works of the Spirit of all 
grace. I only note one other part of the 
preacher's work, and add: 
4. YOR THE CLEAR PERCEPTION OF THE LAWS OF 
DUTY, A PROPHET'S INSPIRATION 18 REQUIRED, 


It is true the principles of duty are changeless 
as the eternal God. It is also true, however, 
that, in the changing circumstances of human 
life, their application varies, and the forms of 
action may differ as much as the motives must 
remain the same, ‘‘To know what Israel ought 
to do” is no eommon endowment. There are 
times when a prophet will, like Moses, enrich 
men with organizations and rules of priceless 
‘value ; and times when a prophet is needed, like 
Isaiah, to lead men’s hearts away from organiza- 
tion and from rules to the essence of spiritual 
religion. Sometimes the prophet, like Isaiah, 
must rouse the people to defy the besieging 
hosts when deliverance seems impossible, Some- 
times, like Jeremiah, he must counsel submis- 
sion, when men dream of. maintaining an inde- 
pendence they have forfeited. One of God's 
prophets, walking in the light of God, saw the 
advantage that would accrue to Israel if the 
whole nation could be brought to own its pollu- 
tion in a rite of cleansing, and thus prepare to 
meet its redeeming Saviour ; and he went forth 
into the wilderness of Judea, preaching a baptism 
of repentance of which neither law nor tradition 
bad ever heard. Another of God’s prophets, 
living in the full light of God, saw how all the 
advantages supplied by the Mosaic law were 
superseded by those of the presence and grace of 
Jesus Christ; and though Paul had no verse of 
Scripture to plead nor recorded work of Christ to 
sanction his , yet he proclaims the 


prophet differed from age to age But 
in all these cases we trace the daring and inspired 
high wisdom which come from above. And each 
course, however novel and unprecedented, was, 





can do 80, and would make short work of his 








in the result, justified of the children of wis- 
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dom, To-day there is the same need for a liv- 
ing, inspired lead in the world of practical duty. 
Precedents will as often lead astray as lead 
aright. The casuistry of common life is intri- 
cate. The seeming conflict of diverse duties 
needs a luminous heart to settle it. How to deal 
with error and with sin; how to allow and deal 
with every change that is not sinful; how to 
meet the new needs and the new sorrows rising 
up around us ; how the saint is to use his citizen- 
ship—all these are questions no less difficult than 
they are important. In what new paths of 
mercy and enterprises of compassion the Church 
ought to Le led, and how to get the Church to 
follow in these paths—these are matters needing 
hearts fired and lightened with the noblest in- 
spiration. Unless the preacher, by force of some 
such inspiration, is, in such things, a leader and 
commander to the people, unless he has that 
mystic power of charming men to follow in the 
paths of faith and mercy, they go without that 
sure and quickening guidance which is so 
supremely useful in marshaling, uniting and 
leading to sacred victories the forces of the host 
of God. On all these grounds, therefore, he who 
will be a leader in the Church of God must be a 
prophet. 

The priest, more easily made, will not do for a 
Christian minister. He belongs to too low an 
order for the Church of Christ. His mechanical 
and external service might find a place in both 
heathenism and Judaism, though even there the 
priest was inferior to the prophet. For when 
Moses was prophet and Aaron priest, the prophet 
had the precedence. And through all Israel’s 
history its order of priests rendered a service 
secondary and insignificant, when compared with 
that rendered by its line of prophets. In the 
New Testament the official priest has disappeared 
so utterly that he is not once alluded to in all its 
pages. His service is not level with the spiritual 
glory of the Church; and it is superseded by 
the priestly access which the lowliest believer 
has into the holiest by the blood of Christ, aud 
by the great intercession of our High Priest above. 
Only when the Church degenerated, and borrowed 
from heathenism an Olympus of inferior 
deities, and from Judaism a ritualistic religion, 
which tends more to mask the absence than 
increase the power of true religion—only then 
did she borrow their priests as well, In the 
pure Church of Christ there is no room for them. 
Her leaders are prophets of the living God. If 
the priest will not do, neither will the theologian. 
However helpful his knuwledge may be, when it 
is merely a knowledge of what others have 
thought and said, he is set on one ride at ouce 
with the rude, perhaps, but valid question: 
** Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did another 
tell it thee?” The philosopher will not do, We 
thank him for all enlargement of our light on 
the beauty of God’s world and the marvels of 
creation; but when he attempts to deal with 
questions of the immortal spirit, his guesses, 
fears, doubts and questioning are the east wind 
on which Ephraim may try to feed, but will fare 
too poorly to be satisfied. Not priest, not 
thinker, not theologian, only the prophet of God 
oun sufficiently serve us. We want everywhere 
the living voice of calm authority, which, without 
pretension to formal power, yet rules in the 
heart by virtue of its hight, its goodness, its own 
reverent obedience to the light which it pro- 
claims. Everywhere the prophet is waited for. 
In the primeval desert of the Soudan the Arabs 
of to-day are ready in thousands to follow and 
die for one who, they think, may prove a prophet 
of the Lord. And in this modern England, with 
its science and civilization, ite seething doubw, 
its experimental novelties in religion, its reviv- 
ing superstitions, ite vast mase of forces, willing 
to be led, but ignorant of the way to take, the 
want is still the prophet. Abroad, in all heathen 
lands, the saintly life and light have always 
awaked the appreciative reverence of men ; and 
they still find the hearts of men as open as in 
any age they have ever been to the light of God, 
Let us not, then, fall into the grievous fault of 
trying todo without the living inspiration of 
our God, and vainly endeavoring, by organiza- 
tion, by training, by exegesis, by dogma, to do 
without God the Holy Ghost. 

Without him every other form of power is a 
Saul’s armor to a David. It does not fit. But with 
God within us, thought is bright and reverent 
free of any nervous dread of the inquisitive life 
that ferments around it. With God within us, 
the creed is no longer an old symbol, but a new 
song—one at heart with all the testimonies of 
ali the ages, but in its form and praise having a 
character of its own; no new creed, but the old 
creed, which was from the beginning, of God's 
ove, and his gift of Christ, and the sufficiency 
of faith in him; but yet a new creed, because 
each new heart sees truth in a light of its own, 
and for each new generation of men God’s truth 
has a new meaning and a fresh benediction, 
Yes! Prophets of the Lord are the want of alj 
our churches, It is not higher culture, or 
stronger powers, or better systems, nor is it a 
new Gospel, without a cross either for the 
Master or the disciple, It is inspiration we all 
need. If preaching were prophecy, if every 
sermon were a Shekinah, if our churches were 
led by men whose lives were full of a divine 
compassion and faith and hope, if, moved 





with pity, the churches so led went into all the 
world, at home and abroad, to preach the Gospel, 
instead of waiting for the world to come and 
listen to it—if thus led, our churches were homes 
of every form of mercy, we should no longer 
have to lament over growth being slow, and mur- 
muring loud, and worldliness pervasive, and mis- 
givings weakening ; but we should find, at home, 
the churches thrive, in the fullness of the bless- 
ings of the Gospel of Christ, and, abroad, we 
should find that the name of Jesus would make 
the whiole world kin, and should behold nations 
greeting with gladness and benediction “ the 
feet upon the mountains” that carried to them 
“the glad tidings of great joy.” But such be- 
ing the need for the gift of prophecy, allow 
me to use the brief space remaining at my dis- 
posal to suggest : 
II. The Means of Altaining it, 

If inspiration is so necessary, we may assume 
it is attainable; for God satisfieth the desire of 
every living thing, the first, natural need; last 
and highest, spiritual need alike. Dispensations 
of grace may differ; but grace itse!f and its 
abundance remains, in all ages, essentially the 
same. Inher infancy the Church might have 
more extranevus help, more miraculous forces 
at her command; in her maturity, no longer 
necessary, they may be withdrawn, But inspira- 
tion is not one of those ancillary and now super- 
fluous endowments of the Chureh. Varieties of 
tongues may be temporary ; the tongue of fire is 
& permanent endowment. God is the same to- 
day, yesterday and forever, and a man is the same 
to-day, yesterday and forever; and, therefore, 
to-day, as always, man is capable of receiving 
and God desirous of imparting his quickening 
light. I would that some other than myself 
spoke on this part of my theme, who could with 
authority declare the quickening processes of 
grace. I can only, as viewing afar off, say what 
I suppose the necessary processes must be. But 
first, and to begin with a negative, I observe : 

1, THE GIFT OF PROPHECY DOES NOT COME 
THROUGH APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 


The theory which assumes that an original 
donative of grace was imparted to Peter and 
the rest of the eleven, to be by them distributed 
to the ministers of the Church of Christ by 
laying on of hands, and that prophetic grace 
has been thus communicated from age to age, 
and 1s still imparted by formal touch of ecclesi- 
astical persons, is a theory which no knowledge 
of spiritual laws would lead us to anticipate, 
which no word of Scripture requires us to be- 
lieve, and which no observation of actual resalts 
permits us to accept. In the theory which 
asserts this kind of apostolical ion there 
is a certain grossness of conception, a con- 
fusion of the physical and the apiritual, 
« narrow restriction of the grace of God to 
methods of working unnatural and mechanical, 
an unholy slighting of the rich operations of 
grace found outside all the limits of episcopally 
ordered churches, and an arrogant assumption 
of divine prerogatives, which, taken together, 
require us, with all respect to those who devoutly 
hold it, but with all explicitness of condemna- 
tion, to disavow it as a coarse, unscriptural de- 
lusion. It is only in a secondary sense that the 
Church of God can ordain any minister. In the 
primary sense of “ordination,” only God can 
“ordain” a minister of the Gospel; for only he 
can call, equip, inspire and fit him for his sacred 
work, It approaches blasphemy to claim for 
any Church authority the power of ordaining 
men, except in the secondary sense of “ ordina- 
tion” —viz., the recognizing formally the prece- 
dent ordination of God, greeting it, providing 
scope for it, and welcoming it to its work. In 
this secondary sense the bishop can ordain, and 
the two or three gathered in Christ’s name may 
ordain, But the human ordination deals, in 
eitber case, only with the recogni.ion, not the 
preduction, of the prophet’s pewer. It owns 
and welcomes, it does not impart, his right to 
teach. Unless God makes us ministers, as he 
made Paul, we are not made at all. The “holy 
orders” of any Church are valid exactly and ex- 
clusively in the degree in which that Church 
takes pains to verify God’s calls to men, and 
recognizes only those whom God ordains, Un- 
less, by the laying on of unseen hands, we re- 
ceive the chrism of the Holy Ghost, no ordina- 
tion of man will prevent our being mere pre- 
tences, imposing on ourselves and on our fellow- 
men. Setting aside episcopal imposition of 
hands, as not the way in which God’s prophets 
are made, we also remark : 


2, THEY CANNOT BE MANUFACTURED BY ANY COL- 
LEGIATE TRAINING. 


Ishall have to note directly the large part 
which communion with the great and good may 
play in developing a prophet’s strength; but it 
seems only right that I should here indicate that 
no training can impart the essential quality of 
the Christian minister. There has, perhaps, 
been an over-reliance on what our institutions 
may accomplish. There ought to be provided 
by the Church of Christ the opportunity of 
finest spiritual culture for all her children, male 
and female, who can takea finer culture in their 
souls, and this whether, in the result, the stu- 
dents will become ministers, or deacons, or 
teachers, or simple members. I, therefore, 








would increase, not lessen, the higher agencies 
for spiritual education amongst us. But still 
there has been, perhaps, too much of the idea 
of manufacturing prophets, even amongst us. 
Let me, therefore, indicate that, if what I have 
already urged is valid, no recipe can be given, by 
following which you can impart minis- 
terial faculty t> any heart, and no training 
can make a minister of Christ. If ordination 
does not impart, nor training produce, the pro- 
phetic power, in what way may we expect it to 
originate and grow? In answer to this question 
I reply, I suppose there must be— 


8. SOME FINE NATURAL QUALITIES, FITTING FOR 
RECEPTION OF SPECIAL GRACE. 


It is not every saint that would make a prophet. 
The distribution of ten, five, and one taient 
respectively is governed by regard to every man’s 
“ability” to use them. Some natural force of 
character, independence, elevation, intensity of 
affection, judgment, and decision are the natu- 
ral basis of a prophet’s endowment. These 
things may be present, and no grace of God 
crown them ; but, these things being absent‘from 
our nature, probably the grace that reste on us 
will be that which would fit us for following 
well rather than the grace that fits for leading 
well. On the supposition that there is the natu- 
ral fiber to bear the strain and respond to the 
impulse of the higher grace, observe next : 

4. COMMUNION WITH GOD I8 THE FIRST CONDI- 

TION OF ENLIGHTENMENT WITH HIS GRACE, 


Divine light, like other light, diminishes in the 
ratio of the square of the distance from its 
source, our God. More near, the light is more 
clear ; more distant, more dim. It is not easy to 
commune with God, to feel the glow of that eye 
on us which is asa flame of fire, to invite con- 
viction of defilement by drawing near to an 
infinite purity, to seek his quickening and 
transforming touch, or even to open our eyes to 
the infinite love, the perception of which carries 
with it such constraint and responsibility. But 
it is essential that we should commune with God 
if we are to know him. The prophet must sit 
at the feet of a greater than Gamaliel. None 
knows the heart but he who has seen the face of 
God, The teachings of Scripture, which we 
gather coarsely, get their softness and fullness 
restored in the heavenly radiance of God's smile. 
Familiar words expand their meaning and dis- 
close their secrets in that high atmosphere. 
Men dare not lightly assume that they have mas- 
tered the length, and breadth, and depth, and 
height of divine love when they see it face to 
face. When, stereoscopically, we look at our 
creed and God’s face together, the creed shows 
all ite crudities, and we feel how imperfecily it 
states the great verity it tries to represent. 
‘Lhis, then, is the first condition of receiving the 
prophetic grace. We must commune with our 
redeeming God, and pursue all our inquiries 
under the light of his great presence. There 
must be more than communion with God. 

5. THERE MUST BE CONSECRATION TO HIM. 


The heart, withheld, cau never be enlightened, 
even were it on the highest mountain of vision. 
We both grow and learn by obeying. Do God’s 
will, and you will know his doctrine. This, 
Christ’s, is the only way. We learn on the altar 
what we learn nowhere else. The fellowship of 
Christ’s suffering gives to those accepting ita 
fellowship with his feelings which in no other 
way they could reach. From this they learn and 
share the graces of his life. He that follow- 
eth Christ shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have ‘the light of life; for, by treading in his 
footeteps, we discover the motives of his great 
enterprise, and the new heaven he found for 
himself in the exercise of his redeeming mercy. 
In the degree, therefore, in which we maintain 
our consecration and live in the spirit of sur- 
render, trust and sacrifice, we gather the inter- 
pretative sympathies which enable us to under- 
stand the life of God. There is no royal road; 
or, rather, this is the truly royal and only road 
to ligkt. If we lack that understanding of 
Christ which comes from living sympathy with 
him, no tradition, no testimony, no literature, no 
genius will enable us to reach the understanding 
of the Most High. There are other means that 
are helpful. Among them I only name— 


6. FELLOWSHIP WITH INSPIRED MEN. 


This general heading will cover the whole in- 
fluence of Scripture, of acquaintancesbhip with 
the great and good of all the ages, and the per- 
sonal influence of great and good men to-day ; 
for the prophet’s heart is alive and keen, and 
shows its strength, notin doing without others 
so much as in extracting from them larger help 
than others can derive. As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so does a man the countenance of his 
friend. Faith stimulates faith, Every inspired 
presentation of divine fact enriches and en- 
larges the soul ; all the tones of prophetic spirit 
set a prophet’s soul vibrating, Other men la- 
bored, and we enter into their labors. The 
greatest quickening power exerted by the fel- 
lowship of manis that which is exerted by those 
to whose special inspiration we owe the Word 
of God. They who bebeld the special dealings 
of God with Israel, and especially they who 
looked on the Incarnate Life, and lived in daily 
fellowship with it, and declared its facts and ex- 
pounded their meaning with the highest force of 





inspiration we can find—these instruct, quicken 
and enlighten every heart that will admit their 
influence. And the more inspiration any soul 
enjoys, the richer is the quickening he extracts 
from the inspiration of apostles and prophete, 
Light helps light, and intelligence aids intelli- 
gence. And every divine history and interpre- 
tation given by inspired men is something whose 
value is greatest to thuse whose own light is 
greatest also. The prophet’s mood, therefore, 
is not conceited complacency with his own sub- 
jective musings, but reverence for all heavenly 
voices and assiduity in the study of all heavenly 
light. But, in addition to the supreme influence 
of fellowship with the inspiration of Scripture, 
there is 


7. A QUICKENING INFLUENCE IN ALL THE IN- 
SPIRATION THE CHURCH HAS, THROUGHOUT ITS 
HISTORY, ENJOYED. 


It is in connection with this that the 
culture of our colleges ought to be of great ser- 
vice. To know the great thoughts, the great 
hopes, the great deeds which a living God has 
been inspiring in all the ages, may be of no use 
to a dull, unquickened spirit ; but to one with any 
inspiration in him it is a mighty influence for 
good. Thought is steadied in its most daring 
movements. Light enjoyed by the student in one 
direction is supplemented by a cross light en- 
joyed by others. The great beliefs in God’s 
love, salvation, government, which seem too 
great almost to dare to cherish, become authen- 
ticated by the testimony of other living hearts. 
Faith is always evidence to every live heart—to 
the heart of Plato and to that of the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews alike. And when he 
can freely enjoy the fellowship of the great and 
good ofevery age, such experience will make 
the greatest greater, and the holiest better. 
Such a prophetic gift would not lead men to de- 
spise, but to value more highly, and get more 
out of the inspiration of life and thought which, 
throughout the ages, the Church has enjoyed. 
And , complete this last point when I say that, 
if the inspired man can find others near him to 
enjoy the quickening influence of God, the pro- 
phetic gift will be increased thereby. Joshua 
gathered much from Moses, Elisha from Elijah, 
David from Samuel, Peter from John the Bap- 
tist, Barpabas from Paul. Twice one are many 
more than two, when it is two disciples senc forth 
together, both inspired and both fortifying and 
helping each other’s hearts. So God’s gifts co 
not render us independent of or indifferent to 
the fellowship of the saints, but only fit us for 
finding a greater profit and advantage from it. 
If any vf us can cherish this communion with 
God, this consecration to him, this communion 
with man, I do not think our hearts will remain 
unvisited by the inspiration of the Lord. There 
has thus been within our reach all these years 
the great forces that might have made us, ac- 
cording to our measure, ‘‘able ministers of the 
new Covenant.” Not in God, only in ourselves, 
have we been straitened. Shall our dull thought 
and unquickening speech continue? and shall 
the great Gospel of Christ still be so deeply 
wounded in the house of its friends? Shall we 
‘geek until we find” this gift of prophecy, or 
still languish on the lower levels of unconse- 
crated weakness? ‘Covet earnestly the best 
gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy.” For- 
give, and may our Lord forgive the unworthi- 
ness of my treatment of this great theme; my 
failure to do justice to the plentitude of help and 
inspiration available with our redeeming God, 
May your thoughts and prayers surge forward to 
higher ranges of life and power than my meager 
experience permits me to suggest. Forgiving, 
accept the effort to serve you. Let us all repent 
of the complacency which has kept our life and 
thought unworthy, of our low estimate of the 
preacher’s work and of the Savious’s claims. 
Let the unwrought good which we might have 
compassed, had we walked with God, destroy 
our pride. Let us aspire, as those with great 
natures, great promises, great opportunities, 
and a great and loving Saviour. Let us lay 
afresh our hearts on the altar, and invite the 
kindling fire of God. And when we do so, 
though it may be with stammering lips and 
burdened heart, we shall begin to “‘speak as 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” and shall find some 


share of that heavenly anomting by which we 
shall be able ‘‘to preach the Gospel to the poor, 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovery of sight to the 
blind, and to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” 








Tue Emperor of Annam has a large piece 
of water in his palace, in which he keeps his 
reserve treasure, to be touched only in case of 
absolute necessity. The money not intended for 
use is placed in the hollowed-out trunks of trees, 
which are thrown into the water. To keep away 
thieves and prevent the King himself from being 
tempted to draw upon this reserve fund without 
sufficient cause, a number of crocodiles are kept 
in the water, their presence and the certainty of 
being eaten alive acting as a wholesome restrainer 
and insuring the security of the royal treasure in 
a most effectual manner. When it becomes 
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Sanitary. 
MOVEMENTS, METHODS, MAS- 
SAGE, ETC. 


Ir is a great encouragement that, from all ex- 
cesses in human methods, there is sure, ere long, 
to come reaction. One who will follow the coun- 
sels of so leading and competent a writer as 
Maclaren, cannot but be surprised at the ex- 
cesses to which various forms of manual exercise 
attained. Without the precautions enjoined, 
and even in directions not approved, there was 
a great laxity of indulgence ip races, games, 
boating, running and gymnastics, until it really 
seemed that muscle had asserted itself so far as 
not only to distance intellect and morality, but 
so as to leave all other parts of the physical 
framework in the lurch. Before, however, the 
reaction commenced, there were those who were 
carefully applying the true rules of physical 
care-taking, and, after full experience, asserting 
the principles and practices upon which must 
rest all proper physical, as well as intellectual, 
training. One who takes up the recent and 
rapid bibliography of the few past years is 
almost surprised to find that Scaliger, in 1561, 
had written up the art of gymnastics at Lyons, 
and Allessandri, in 1575, had finished bis twen- 
ty-three books on the ‘‘Art of Preserving 
Health,” at Cologne. While some of these 
books are crude, as viewed by the light of mod- 
ern physics, yet they are full of suggestions, 
and often show how much experience teaches, 
independent of a knowledge of organic laws and 
mechanical principles. Such booke as Dr. Sau- 
vage’s on *‘ Rational Mechanics in Medicine” 
(Leyden, 1703), and Hoffman on *‘ Medical Phys- 
ics, a8 Related to Health” (La Hague, 1700), are 
still wortliy of comparison at least. While Livy, 
as early as 1836, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Gymuastics 
without Apparatus,” projected many of the views 
now in practice, and Roth (1859) and others 
deserve great credit for their accurate practice 
and testing of movement methods, there was 
some thou.zht in this direction before their time. 

It was said of Livy that “the never acknowledged 
a new movement to be a good one until he was 
able to render an exact account of its effects.” 
His intention was not only to make gymnastics 
a branch of education for healthy persons, but 
to demonstrate it to be a remedy for disease. It 
is very natural that, in exercise,or in movements 
related theretv, attention should be too much 
fastened upon the most prominent sets of mus- 
cles, as those of the arms and the legs. While to 
some degree the use anc training of these has a 
reciprocal influence on the whole body, it is to be 
porne in mind that more direct influence may be 
had upon the hidden life and upon vital organs 
by appropriate exercise. Thus, the lung is capable 
of direct improvement, often in its quality, and 
especially in its capacity, by systematic methods 
of chest expausion, that have far more to do with 
the inhalation and exhalation of air than with 
any muscular drill, except as this is secondary 
and resultant. Hence, it was as practical and 
essential as it is physiological to consider re- 
gional exercise, and to attempt to adapt not only 
series of movements, but series of manipulations 
to the head and the feet, the arms and the legs, 
the chest and the bowels, indeed, to even still 
more localized portions of the body. Out of 
this have grown not only questions and experi- 
ences as to what methods are best for the local 
service of the body, but also an adaption of lo- 
calized, as well as more general methods for the 
cure of special diseases, The debilitated stom- 
ach or the bowels, whose peristaltic action has 
been seriously impaired, either by dietetic abuse, 
or natural weakness, or some severe functional 
nerve disturbance, sometimes responds marvel- 
ously to a line of treatment selected with expert 
adaptation to the particular conditicns found. 
Hence, such a man as Dr, Neid Mitchell, 
who has availed himself of the principle in the 
systematic treatment of various chronic ail- 
ments,is no longer looked at askance as an adven- 
turous specialist, but as a physician, because the 
laws of animal mechanics, of rest, of diet, and of 
local adaptation,and treatment is systematized so 
as to show recovery asa result—very gratifying to 
the patient, and quite convincing to the un- 
classified skeptic, Dr, George H. Taylor, even 
earlier, did much in the same direction. Out of 
this came, as necessarily mustcome, a system of 
hygiene, known as massage, which merely means 
the transmission or substitution of energy, which, 
for the time being, is not inherent in the indi- 
vidual, and which, therefore, must accept of 
present substitution. Thus the person or part 
too weak to exercise must be exercised, another 
must do the motion in behalf, while also the law 
of imitation, and the tonic will of the operator or 
masseur comes to the aid of the impotent one. 
The writer remembers, over twenty years ago, see- 
ing an invalid, weighing less than ninety pounds, 
brought up to a fair degree of strength and 
made comfortable many .gears by this kind of 
substitution. The principle involved is just the 
same as that of self-exercise of parts and of the 
whole, except that, where there is an amount of 
prevalent weakness to forbid exertion, there 
must be this kind of fortification and help. The 
error is that often, because of some general 





vigor, the incapacity of parts is not enough 
recognized. A brief article does not permit of 
details, but we have at least, in this reference. 
an illustration of the broad field which hygiene 
reaches ; for this is a department seldom thought 
of as inseparable from the future development 
of sanitary methods of personal invigoration. 


Biblical Research, 


Dr. A. Harxavy, of the Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburg, has communicated to the Impe- 
rial Russian Academy the results of his exami- 
nation of certain newly-found Hebrew manu- 
scripts of several books of the Old Testament, 
which contain various renderings different from 
the accepted text. With the Shapira fraud still 
fresh in memory, and his own experience in de- 
tecting the spurious character of the firkowitch 
Jewish antiquities from the Crimea in 1877, he 
was naturally very skeptical as to the genuine- 
ness of these scrolls, and is fully prepared to meet 
with disbelief in others. His object, as he re- 
marks in the preface to the present report, has 
been to treat the subject with all duo impartia!- 
ity; tosubmit the question of the authenticity 
of these writings to the scientific world, and 
afford experts the necessary data for forming 
their own opinions in the matter. A number of 
competent persons, some of whom had seen the 
Shapira parchments, have inspected the Harka- 
vy rolls; anditisina great measure owing to 
their advice that the learned professor has de- 
termined to make public the present report ad- 
dressed to the Imperial Academy of Sci 
There are altogether fifty-one pieces of the 
parchments, They were obtained from a Jew- 
ish sailor, who said they were found by his father 
at Rhodes, in the island of that name, about 
thirty years ago. Some of them are well, and 
others badly, prepared skins of parchment, or 
leather, written on one side only. The charac- 
ters are written with some peculiar fluid, which 
has now turned a faint color, with a reddish or 
brownish tint. Many of the fragments are 
hadly damaged, while others are in a good state 
of preservation, and have a comparatively fresh 
appearance. The writing, however, whether 
from damp, antiquity or the peculiarity of the 
writing fluid used, has suffered severely, The 
writing on some of the skins is only perceptible 
when they are held up to the light, and on others 
it is obscured by a kind of mildew. Some of the 
skins are greased through, so as to considerably 
hinder their perusal, A few of the skins haye 
punctured edges,showing that they were bound to- 
gether. Dr. Harkavy’s report contains five photo- 
graphic plates, showing portions of the parch- 
ments as to the paleographical characteristics or 
peculiar forms of Hebrew letters. He refers 
to letters of a similar formation in the Egyp- 
tian, Phonican, Etruscan, Old Grecian and 
other ancient alphabets, Some of the letters 
are, undoubtedly, of a very ancient form, while 
others are of a form which Dr. Harkavy con- 
siders to be wholly unknown. 














.... In reference to the meaning of the expres- 
sion ‘‘Sumiro-Accadian,” found so frequently in 
connection with discussions of the oldest language 
and literature of Babylonia, and in connection 
with the cuneiform inscriptions, Dr. Hommel 
gives some explanation in the first volume of his 
“Encylopedia of the Semitic Languages.” Su- 
mir, he says, is the same as the Hebrew word 
“you, but with North Babylonian pronuncia- 
tion. Long before the immigration of the Se- 
mitic tribes a non-Semitic people lived in Baby- 
lonia, and these first invented the cuneiform 
method of writing, and were in possession of 
considerable culture. The language of these 
people, in all probability, closely related to the 
Turanian, consisted of two dialects, an older 
form, called Sumiric, and a younger, called Ac- 
cadian, or, in the inscriptions, ‘‘ the language of 
women” (imi-sal). In the former a large num- 
ber of incantations and sorcery formulas are 
preserved, in the laver a number of penitential 
psalms and hymns to the gods. Hommel, at 
various places, gives examples of these dialects, 
with translations and explanations. The posi- 
tion of the author in reference to the relations 
existing between the various families of lan- 
guages is worth noting. He regards the endeav- 
ors of past decades to prove a closer connection 
between the Indo-European and the Semitic as 
having, at least so far, achieved no tangible 
results. On the other hand, he, on his part, 
endeavors to prove such a connection between 
the Semitic and the Hamitic branches, more 
especially the old Egyptian. True, this view is 
not a new one; but Hommel, probably more 
than any other, has furnished lexicographical 
and grammatical matter to maintain this view. 
From this standpoint he then maintains that all 
the Hamitic peoples emigrated from Central 
Asia. 

-...The difference and distinction between the 
terms Israelites and Jews has been, to a greater 
or less extent, observed by German theology for 
decades ; but the discussions of the pentateuchal 
problem has of Jate so frequently contrasted 
these terms that it would be well to distinguish 
accurately between them. Israelites, technically 
used, embraces the chosen people in the days of 





the Old Testament rendition down to the Oap- 
tivity ; by Jews is understood the changed and, 
entirely reorganized post-exilic congregation, as 
this returned from Babylon. The difference in 
the characters of these two periods and people 
is recognized alike by conservative and advanced 
theologians. The divergence in opinion begins 
when the question is asked whether this was a 
difference only of degree or of kind. The old 
school scholars maintain the former, and claim 
that Ezra and his companions differed from their 
fathers only in the closer observation of the laws 
which Israel had possessed from the days of Si- 


nai. The advanced school claims a difference of 
kind, and that the existence and sway of the law 
begins only with the return to Palestine and the 
reformation under Ezra and his coadjutors, It 
is especially in the works of Wellhausen and his 
allies that the technical use of these appellations 
is observed. The whole third part of the for- 
mer’s P jomena is devoted to the relation be- 
tween Israel and Judaism. 








Science. 


At the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Adv t of Sci in Phila- 
delphia, last week, a paper of popular interest 
was read, in the section for geology, on ‘* Musi- 
cal Sands.” It.was the joint work of Miss H. 
Carrington Bolton and Alexis A, Julien, but was 
presented by the latter. An interesting account 
was given of the wide distribution of this sand, 
some of it having been found at Far Rockaway, 
at Long Branch, and other points of the eastern 
coast of the United States. Mr. Julien showed 
some of this sand to the audience, and also ex- 
plained its peculiarities. When put intoa bag 
and suddenly compressed, it emits a sound 
which is not unlike that produced by a violin 
when the finger rests lightly upon astring. It 
is not a sustained sound, however, but ceases 
when the highest point of compression has been 
reached. It is not easily distinguishable from 
ordinary sand, and it retains its peculiar proper- 
ties only under certain conditions of the atmos- 
phere. It never emits sounds when wet, and it 
does not regain its sonorousness after it has 
once had its music squeezed out of it. Bathers 
frequently experience a tickling sensation on 
the soles of their feet, when walking barefooted, 
or even with bathing shoes on the beach. The 
sensation is due to the presence of musical 
sand. Mr. Julien thought that the sand might 
have electrical properties, but he was not pre- 
pared to support this proposition. The study of 
these phenomena had occupied him and his 


colleague for several months, in the course of 
which they had examined, and found musical 
sand to exist in different parte of the world. He 
hoped, at some future time, to give more satis- 
factory data concerning it. 








....In a letter to one of our contributors, a 
short time before his death, Mr. Darwin dis- 
claimed an imputation, made in some American 
quarters, that he was a believer in the sterility 
of hybrids, His scientific countrymen, however, 
seem to hold pretty generally to this belief, 
though it has been fully exploded on this side of 
the ocean, A certain well-known hybrid animal 
is sterile, but there are abundant other instances 
of fertility. In a recent discussion before a 
scientific body, where it was claimed a hybrid 
had been produced between a strawberry and a 
raspberry, though the plant could not be dis- 
tinguished from the common raspberry, its ster- 
ility was put in as one of the claims to hybrid 
origin, and no protest seems to have been made 
against the propriety of such a test, In our 
country, where the neighbor to the raspberry, 
the strawberry, is so often sterile, it would ex- 
cite a emile to have this accounted for by sug- 
gesting hybrid origin. It is curious how this 
belief in the sterility of hybrids became so wide- 
spread, The earlier botanists, familiar as they 
were with the case of the mule, did not carry the 
belief to so general an extent. What we know 
as Alsike clover, a very prolific species, was be- 
lieved by Linnwus to have had an origin be 
tween two distinct species, and was, therefore,- 
named by him Trifolium hybridum, The same 
specific designation is attached to many other 
plants, quite as productive as any supposed 
“originally created species” should be, 

...-Ata meeting of the botanical section of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Asa Gray, who was a casual visitor, 
remarked that it used to be thought that hybrids 
were necessarily sterile; but it is now known 
that some hybrids are fertile, and that their off- 
spring, fertilized by either parent, are generally 
fertile. In this way Dr. Gray believed interme- 
diate forms of plants might originate and be per- 
petuated, making it difficult to draw the lines 
between the two original species, but which 
ought not, on account of the existence of such 
connecting links, to be united. With this view of 
Dr. Gray, it will not be safe to define a species, 
as some do, to be a type of character evolved 
from a parent form, and of which the connect- 
ing links have been lost. Dr. Gray’s idea of a 
8 which takes 
ne alee et ae 
indsviduals whloh bave ovdonily « close rela- 
tionship, and then defines that group by what- 
ever characters they possess in common, m= 





zebbe 


..»-The way of the transgressor—The trunk 
line to Canada. 


...»Ladies’ hats, this Fall, will be felt. Some- 
times they can almost be heard, they are so loud. 


...» When did Noah's wife represent one of the 
counties in New Hampshire? When she was 
rocking Ham. 


.... Patient: “‘L think Tl have my tooth ex- 
tracted with gas.” Dentist: “Certainly, sir, if 
you wish it.” He lights the chandelier. 


..»“*Has Vulcan left the skies?” is the title of 
a scientific article, inan exchange. We under- 
stand that Vulcan is guilty of forging, and it 
may be that he has left the skies for Canada. 


....“*Why did you put that nickel with a hole 
in it in the contribution-box?” asked one man 
of another. ‘Because I could not put the hole 
in without the nickel, and I had to put in some- 
thing.” 


....A German newspaper contains the follow- 
ing ativertisement: “If Charles Frankerberger 
will either call or write to Karl Schmidt, on the 
Kaiser strasse, No. 26, he will hear something to 
his advantage. His wife is dead.” 


....'* Why, Allie, dear, is that che way to begin 
your dinner?” asked a mother of her little 
daughter, as she begun with the pie, instead of 
the bread and butter. “Well, I declare, Mam- 
ma, I was going to eat my dinner upside down ; 
wasn’t I?” 


... Reading the evening newspaper at the tea 
table often brings out the real tendencies of the 
family. “Hello!” said Mr. Job Shuttle. “The 
Chinese have beaten the French.” ‘* What's the 
score?” eagerly cried the youthful baseball en- 
thusiast of the Shuttle family. 


... Slranger: “If you please, sir, we want 
Broadway and Tenth Street.” Newsdealer: 
“*Yez can’t have Broadway. It’s meself has rid it 
in thim papers as how iv’s been giv’ away ; but 
yez moight get Tinth Strait ef ye’d hurry up an’ 
see the Boord of Aldermin.” 


....*Do trains for Boston leave this depot?” 
inguired a traveler of a man whom he found 
lounging on the platform at a country station, 
“Wall,” responded the rustic, ‘‘I have lived 
hereabouts nigh onto twenty years, and I haven't 
seen none of them take it with them.” 


..+.!*Molly, I wish you would be a better 
little girl,” said an Austin father to his little 
daughter. ‘‘You have no idea how sorry Iam 
that Mamma has to scold you all the time.” 
“Don’t worry about it, Pa,” was the reply of the 
little angel. “I am not one of those sensitive 
children. Half the time I don’t hear what she 
says.” 


...+'*My dear, look below,” said a Harlem 
man, just as he stood on the bridge with his 
wife, and gazed at a tug hauling a line of barges, 
“Such is life. The tug is like a man, working 
and toiling, while the barges, like women, are—’ ’ 
“T know,” interrupted Mrs, G., acridly. “The 
tug does the blowing, and the barges bear all the 
burdens.” 


...“That, sir, is a very fine quality of 
sugar,” said the groceryman, “ It is used most- 
ly for making desserts.” ‘ Why is it used mostly 
for making deserts?” askedthe cnstomer. ‘ On 
account of its superior quality, sir,” ‘Oh! 
that’s it. I thought it might be used for mak- 
ing deserts on account of the large quantity of 
sand in it.” 


.... Baker: “ Yes, mum; I now put my name 
on my bread to prevent my rivals from imitat- 
ing my loaves and getting my custom.” House- 
keeper: “A wise precaution. But was the 
bread you left here yesterday genuine?” ‘ Oh! 
yes, mum.” “Then I would suggest that you 
and something besides your name to the loaves.’ 
“Certainly, mum, if you say so, What is it?” 
“ The date.” 


....The colonel, who lives in the South, was 
finding fault with Bill, one of his hands, for neg- 
lect of work, avd saying he would have no more 
preaching about his place. They had too many 
protracted meetings to attend. “Bill ain’t no 
preacher,” said Sam. ‘He's only « *zorter.” 
‘‘Well, what's the difference between a preacher 
and an exhorter?” ‘Why, you know, a preach- 
er he takes a tex’, and den he dono got to stick 
to it, Buta’zorter, he kin branch.” 


....A German citizen approached the window 
of a bank, and requested that a check, payable 
to the order of Schweitzercaese, be cashed. “Ja, 
dot’s me,” he nodded reassuringly, in answer to 
the teller’s look of inquiry, “‘ But I don’t know 
that you are Mr, Schweitzercaese. You must get 
yourself identified,” said the teller. “ How vase 
dot?” asked the German citizen, with a puzzied 
look. “You must get some perenne 

” repeated the bank officer. w 
a “ Ach ! ja,” cried John, much relieved. 
“+ Dot's all right. Idon’d know you, neider,” 


"a 
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Fine Arts. 
GENEVA ART AND ARTISTS. 


BY LAURA B. PURDY. 





Born in the midst of the grandest and loveliest 
spectacles of earth, the children of Switzerland 
should find palette and brushes in their cradles, 
as their instinctive toys, and, later, their tools, 
But it seems, rather, as if the first nursery of 
art was under the calm, sunny skies of Italy, or 
behind the low, interminable dykes of the 
Zuyder Zee. Yet Switzerland, with its honest 
people of simple tastes, is not artless ; and I trust 
a morning’s study of the paintings and archi- 
tecture of Geneva will not be a dull one. 

The architecture of Geneva, for the most part, 
is severely simple. A Puritanic air pervades all, 
a glaring contrast to the church architecture of 
Italy, which is rich, often gaudy. But simplicity 
18 becoming in a country where the mightiest 
works of man are but as the toys of the child 
beside those majestic monuments of the great 
architect, from whose summits nan looks up to 
** Nature’s God,” 

The most interesting church of Geneva is the 
Cathedral of St. Peter’s, used, since the Reforma- 
tion, for Protestant worship. Is has been de- 
stroyed several times by fire, but always rebuilt 
on the old foundation. It is, externally, extreme- 
ly picturesque and venerable in appearance. The 
interior is simple; but there are some magnifi- 
cently sculptured statues, and the tombs of the 
dukes are well worthy of a caretul study. 

Leaving the cathedral and descending the hill, 
one comes upon the Fountaine de Escalade, the 
only ornamental fountain of Geneva. It com- 
memorates one of the important events in Switz- 
erland’s struggles for liberty—the attempt of 
the Duke of Savoy to scale the walls of the city 
by night. 

In the Rath Museum isa striking painting, 
from the brush of a Geneva artist—J ules Hébert. 
It represents the venerable Théodore de Béze, 
then eighty-vbree years of age. Ashe was deaf and 
infirm, he had heard nothing, seen nothing of the 

tragedy of the night, antil led by his friends, in 
the mo:ning, to the scene of the combat. ‘The 
artist has brought us to the spot, painted well 
the surprise and the gratitude of the old man, 
who, at the sight of the dead, the weapons, the 
cords, the broken iadders, scattered upon the 
blood-stained soil, has raised to Heaven his 
trembling hands, while, turning vo the awe-struck 
people who surrvund hiw, aud pointing w Bt. 
Peter's, he cries; * Let us go up tu the house of 
the Lord.” 

Vhe Russian church is maguificently situated, 
and, in external arcuitecture, more elegant thao 
the church at Paris, 1 cannot say how the in- 
terior compares with it. If as chasve and harmo- 
nious in ite decorations as the latter, Geneva 
may count it among her gems of architecture. 
The Czar was among the contributors to its or- 
namentation. The Synagogue, though smal, 
and less advantageously situated, is picturesque, 
from its Uriental architecwre and coloring. It 
is thoroughly Judaic in its style. In the cupola 
are inserved wbles of the law. There is no.hing 
noteworthy in the simple interior, The Hal of 
the Reformation has no architectural preten- 
sions. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame is the Roman 
Catholic church of Geneva, There is a cold- 
ness in the architecture; in the worship, too. 
Romanism is not in its soil here, 

The new theater is the most pretentious of 
the public buildings of Geneva, and compares 
well with those of other cities of Europe. 

Upon the Place des Alpes, facing the lake, 
rises the monument of Geneva—the Brunswick 
monument, a sort of Gothic temple, surrounded 
with four smalicr ones, each containing an 
ancestor of the Duke of Brunswick, who is 
supposed in some way to merit his honorable 
position. 

On a pretty island, not far away, once called 
lle des Barque, now Ile Rousseau, is a monu- 
ment, in bronze, vf Rousseau, It is one of the 
chefs-d'@uvre of the celebrated Swiss soulpvor, 
Pradier. The philosopher is seated, with a book 
iv one hand, a pen in the other, and seems to be 
in a deep sindy. 

The celebrated Argovian sculptor, Durer, has 
contributed of his skill to the embellishment of 
Geneva the “ National Monument,” which is 
also of bronze. It represents Geneva supported 
by the Swiss Confederation. It was inaug arated 
in 1860 to commemorate the admussion of the 
Canton of Argovia into the confederacy. Its 

motto is: 
“Un pour tous, 
Tous pour un.” 

The Athenwum, founded by the Egnard fam- 
ily, and given to the Society of Arts, 1s a plain, 
substantial building, ornamented with statues 
and busts of illustrious Genevese. Here there is 
@ permanent exhibition of paintings open daily. 
But it is to the Rath Museum I wished to devote 
our time, and have already lingered too long 
outside ; 80 we pass the Athenwum, and hasten 
on to the Rath Museum, which was founded by the 
Russian General of that name, or, rather, leay- 
ing his property at the disposition of his tw- 


sisters, expressing the wish they should conse- 
crate a part of it to the foundation of some 
public building. They were artiste, and con- 
tributed to the construction of a museum of 
fine arte, which was to be called the Rath 
Museum, the sum of 150,000 francs, which was 
the larger part of the fortune left by their 
brother. The collection contains some very 
valuable paintings by eminent masters of the 
{talian, Flemish and French schools. These I 
shall pass unnoticed, as it is the Genevese school 
I wish to. speak of. 

There have been some valuable additions made 
recently to the collection. Among the first 
Genevese painters I met, and whose acquaint- 
ance I made in other gaileries of Europe, is Cal- 
amé, There are some half-dozen of his 
works here, among them ‘“‘The Four Seasons,” 
presented to the gallery by his widow. Nearly 
all his life was passed at Geneva, and the 
most of his time was devoted to the study of 
Alpine scenery. It is this grand nature which 
has been the inspiration of his principal works, 
which are characterized by a simplicity in sub- 
limity, a poesy in conception, a perfection in the 
minutia ; yet the ensemble is never sacrificed in 
this careful rendering of details. At the head of 
painters of Alpine scenery stands Didag. He 
sought his subjects in the fastnesses of the Al- 
pine hights, throwing his own personality into 
his works, thus giving them an individual char- 
acter. His paintings are in nearly all the gal- 
leries of Europe. The larger part of his fortune 
acquired by his brush was bequeathed to Gene- 
va, to aid young artists, and also to add tothe 
collection of the museum. There are four of 
his paintings in this museum, Among them is 


a flerce battle of Nature. ‘‘Chéne battus par la 
tempéte.” 


Another native artist, to whom Geneva owes 
much, was Facin, es he founded an acade- 
my of design. He wus, however, little 
known outside of Geneva. There is a man- 
nerism in his composition, and his color- 
ing is cold and false. It was his liberality and 
his enthusiasm, rather than his genius, which 
advanced art at Geneva. He is represented by 
an Italian landscape, with the three columns of 
the temple of Jupiter at Rome. In the fore- 
ground are shepherds, resting in the midst of 
their cows and sheep. 

There is a painting of ‘“Hérons” by Faut, a liv- 
ing artist. The coloring is charming. 

An interior, ‘‘The Ca:hedral of Monreale, in 
Sicily,” is extremely well executed. It is by 
Reinhart (Grof.), another of the living artists. 

Joseph Honung, who died in 1870, was one of 
the few self-taught artists, whose rare genius 
soon won for bim a high reputation. The tech- 
nical errors, arising from the lack of an art edu- 
cation, are atoned for by the originality of his 
subjects, the richness and harmony of his color- 
ing, and the perfection of the details. 

“* Episode de la Saint Barthélemy” is a power- 
ful and striking work. The head of Admiral 
Coligny, which is being borne to Catherine de 
Medici, is so ghastly, so real, one feels in the 
presence of death ; and on the stern face of the 
bigoted woman is depicted well the satisfaction 
which the success of her diabolical plot has 
brought to her cruel heart, ‘ Un Prisonnier” 
is another full of the genius of this gifted and 
original artist. The face is so wonderfully ex- 
pressive, it tells its own sad story. 

There are a number of landscapes by John 
Haher. He might have distinguished himself as 
a painter, only genius seldom serves successfully 
two masters, Hus social position, and the attrac- 
tions of society, led him to cultivate his talent, 
but asa pastime. He was an intimate friend of 
Voltaire, and used to amuse himself painting 
the Patriarch of Ferney in the various scenes of 
his life. He sent a set of these to the Empress 
Catharine. He had so familiarized himself with 
the features of his subject that he could cut the 
profile of Voltaire with his hands behind his 
back, and even tear it from acard. Making his 
dog bite out of a piece of bread the philosopher's 
profile was one of his works which won him 
quite as much fame as any of his more serious 
ones, The mantle of his genius fell upon his 
sons. John inherited his artistic talent, while 
his son Francis, who was blind, was well kaown 
by his work on Bees, 

Another popular native artist was Hambert, 
an animal painter. Deserting his first love— 
horses—with military surroundings, he turned 
to the gentler domestic animals, cows, goats and 
sheep, whom he placed in the midst of Alpine 
scenery, now calm, now disturbed by the storms 
that revel in all their power and grandeur 

ig the tain hights. 

His works were much sought after, and are in 
all the Swiss galleries and many foreign ones. 

Paris, FRANCE. 











During the recent fummer term of the Lon- 
don courts some amusemeut was caused by Mr, 
Justice Kay and Mr. Justice North being locked 
in one of the Chancery courts. Both judges had 
left the bench for the day, and tried to leave by 
the front entrances. They were barred and 
locked. Attention was at length attracted by 
the rattling of the door, and four attendants 
burried away for the keys. After a brief inter- 





val their lordships were released. 





Hervsonalities. 


GenekaL TopLeBen, according to Dr. 
Schwenninger, his physician, died of actual 
over-eating, By the direction of Dr. Schwen- 
ninger, the daily meals of the General were 
divided into six portions, and the hour was fixed 
when to take each meal. But Todleben, who 
never iu his life had listened to the advice of 
doctors, laughed at Dr. Schwenninger’s instruc- 
tions. ‘“*The doctor is mistaken,” he said. 
“My organism is weakened, and needs strength- 
ening; my good appetite is a clear proof of 
this.” The six meals were taken; but at each of 
them he ate all the six portions assigned for the 
whole day. Thus three weeks went by. The 
condition of the patient did not grow worse, and 
the day was fixed for him to start for Russia, 
when he fainted suddenly ducing a walk. He 
had hardly reached his resideuce, after recover- 
ing consciousness, when he asked for the bill of 
fare. When it was given to him, he expressed 
his astonishment at having received a blank 
sheet of paper—he had lost his sight. His feet 
had, for some time past, shown signs of dropsy ; 
but, curicusly enough, the General had hidden 
this from those around him. He fought indom- 
itably against the disease; but in vain. Two 
days before his death he lost consciousness, and 
died on the day which had been fixed for his 
return to Russia, 





...-The action brought by M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils against M. Jacquet, the painter, who 
represented him as the Jew in a water-color 
drawing, called ‘* [he Jew Merchant of Bagdad,” 
was concluded the other day in favor of the 
plaintiff. M. Jacquet was forbidden, by an order 
of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, to exhibit in 
any sale or public exhibition the piciure which 
M. Alexandre Dumas fils bad found so objec- 
tionable. The tribunal, however, rejected the 
plaintiff's application for the destruction of the 
picture, as well as for costs and an order to make 
the defendant insert the judgment in twenty 
newspapers. According to the terms of the 
judgment given against M. Jacquet, it was not 
denied that he had, while obeying the impulse 
of personal animosity, represented M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils, clad in a caftan, and keep ng an 
Oriental bazaar, in a picture which was publicly 
exhibited at Paris, But, even if M. Jacquet had 
represented the lineaments of the distinguished 
dramatist with no hostile intention, 1t was held 
by the Court that the plaintiff had sufficient 
ground for an action, inasmuch as his permis- 
sion had not been previously asked. 


....The late Secretary Folger, of the Treasury 
Deparim.ut, was an extremely painstasing 
business man, attending to the minutest details 
himself. A fricud once called on the Secretary, 
and, finding him busy, as usual, with the minor 
details of the office, said: ‘‘ Judge, I find there 
is one thing here that you do notdo.” “ What is 
that?” inquired Mr. Folger. ‘You don’t run 
the elevator,” said his friend. When Mr. Folger 
was United S:ates Sub-Treasurer in this city, he 
was much annoyed by accounts, etc., requiring 
his signature, coming to him to be sigued when 
there was not time for him to give tnem a per- 
sonal examination—a rare objection for a busy 
official to make; and the necessity for relying 
entirely upon others for accurate facts and fig- 
ures he could not be contented with, and he re- 
signed the office, 


.... According to the testimony of many friends 
of the Jate Bishop Jacobson, of Chester, he was 
never to be * caught napping ” in social conver- 
sation, Ounce, when wn company, after dinner, 
the clergyman just appoioted to a leading pulpit 
was under ciscussion, The Bishop said nothing, 
but listened attentively to the various expres- 
sions of opinion, like or dislike, until a lady ap- 
pealed directly to him, with, ‘‘ And what do you 
think, my lord, of the new vicar?” ‘TI think,” 
replied Dr. Jacobson, smiling at his own discreet- 
ness, “‘ that he is a middle-aged man.” 


.... Some of our readers with short memories 
may care to be remindeu that Queen Victoria is 
now entered on the forty-eighth year of her reign. 
Three English sovereigns only—viz., Henry ILI, 
Edward Ill and George III, who reigned hfty- 
six, fifty and sixty years respectively, have ex- 
ceeded this period. 


...-The ruling passion is as strong often in 
early life asim death. Dr. Koch in boyhood was 
fond of observing animal life in its various 
forms, and, instead of indul,ing in games and 
other sporis, would spend hours watching a nest 
of ants or the habits of a worm. 


....Mark Pattison, the well-known rector of 
Lincoln College, at the University of Oxford, bas 
deposited in the Bodleian Library a box contain- 
the greater part of his papers, with the condi- 
ing tion that it shall not be opened before the 
year 1910. 


.... Mr. Bonaparte Wyse, a son of the eminent 
Irish Parliamertarian,Sir Thomas Wyse, has just 
been rewarded by a Provengal literary society 
with a silver olive branch, elegantly wrought, 
for his skill in writing verses in the Provengal 
dialect. 





Latervature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selectton of works 
for further note.) 


GINDELY’S HISTORY CF THE 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.* 











An English history of the prolonged final 
struggle which decided that religious free- 
dom could not be suppressed in Europe by 
force has been a desideratum whose need 
has been felt more keenly, perhaps, by gen- 
eral readers of history than by students who 
were able to supply themselves from other 
sources. Every American teacher who has 
had to lecture on this period during the 
past twenty-five years has observed the 
contrast between the position he was led by 
his studies to occupy and what was ex- 
pected from him by his audience, prepos- 
sessed by traditional reading. To have the 
opinion of the country running thuson two 
lines widely apart, the scholars and the 
people thinkiug against each other, and 
holding very different conclusions on a mat- 
ter so important to them both was deplor- 
able. It is not the least of the services to 
the cause of right thinking that has at last 
given us a history of this period which bids 
fair to bring the two lines together. 

Professor Gindeiy, whose name may be a 
new one to many of our readers, was born, 
in 1829, at Prague, the son of a poor day- 
laborer. He studied his way up, and rose, 
by his abilities and merits, to the honorable 
fame of the Keeper of the Bohernian Ar- 
chives and Professor of German History in 
the University of Prague. He has pub- 
lished, in two volumes, a ‘* History of the 
Bohemian Brethren,” and another two vol- 
umes on ** Rudolph 11 and His Time.” His 
great work, which has only been published 
to the end of the fuurth volume, is a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Thirty Years’ War,” on which 
he has expended the labors of a lifetime, 
aided by the unusual advantages of his po- 
sition. This work, which is intended to be 
exhaustive and monumental in its cl.aracter, 
is not likely to be translated. Students who 
wish to use it will not be suv numerous that 
they cannot be expected to read it in the 
original German. But, meantime, for gen- 
eral use, a briefer and more popular edition, 
in three volumes, has been prepared for the 
general public of educated readers, which 
has thus fur met with the extraordinary 
sale of 20,000 copies. This edition is now 
rendered accessible to the American public 
by the translation of Professor Ten Brook, 
published in two handsume volumes, duo- 
decimo, from the press of the Messrs. Put- 
nam, illustrated with quaint antique plans 
of battles and towns, portraits of the lead- 
ing actors in the history, and with two 
maps, one of Europe at the outbreak of 
the war, and another representing the geo- 
graphical settlement on which it stood until 
the s#rench Revolution. 

The German edition, in three volumes, 
represents to the eye the author’s mapping- 
out of the subject. First, we have the open- 
ing struggle, in minute detail, down to the 
catastrophe of the Protestant defeat at the 
battle of White Mountain, and the measures 
of suppression used in Bohemia against the 
adherents of the Reformation. This is fol- 
lowed by the acccunt of the events which 
led to the extension of the war into Ger- 
many, and the disasters which brought 
Protestantism to the verge of destruction 
in Germany, and led, finally, to the inter- 
ference of Gustavus Adolphus. 

This smaller work carries the history on 
to its termination with the peace of West- 
phalia in 1648, in advance of the larger 
work, which, so far as we are informed, is 
complete only to the end of 1623. It is 
based on the studies made for the larger 
work, and contains their results. For the 
circle of readers to whom it is addressed 
nothing is lost by the omission of the details 
of proof, which are reserved for the fuller 
edition. It is possible that the work might 
have gained in interest by still farther prun- 
ing; for of all the confusing periods of mod- 
ern history none is more perplexing nor 





* “History OF THE THIRTY Years’ War, By AN 
Ton GINDELY. Translated by ANDREW TEN BROOK, 
formerly Professor of Mental Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, With an introduction and & 
concluding chapter by the translator. New York: G 
P. Putnam's Sons. 2 vols,, $4.00. 12mo, pp. xvii, 456; 
456. 
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more discouraging than the Thirty Years’ 
War, and nowhere is the thicket so dense, 
the thorny obstructions so provoking nor 
so delaying, as in the opening stage of the 
contest for the crowns of Bohemia and 
Moravia. ; 
Yet the contest was not on abstractions 
nor points of barren princely ambition. 
However deep'y matters like these entered 
into it, prolonged the struggle, or lay on its 
surface as the provoking cause, it really 
turned on questions of the highest impor- 
tance, and brought into view principles than 
which none are more inspiring nor more 
suited to elevate the history into the high- 
est plane of interest. The war bur-t ona 
country rich in population, in juxury of 
living, in great cities, thriving peasantry. 
enriched with the treasures and monu- 
ments of art, with complex and prosperous 
municipalities and well ordered schools and 
universities. Protestantism had made 
such advances as to have brought about 
ninety per centum of the German people 
under its influence. It had prevailed ino 
the hereditary states of Austria, Styria, 
Carinthia and Carniola. Hungary was Prot- 
estant. It has been recogaized in Bohemia, 
Moravia, Lusatia, and even in Transylvania. 


The war grew out of the irrepressible 
antagonisms of thi: situation; and it is the 
merit of Gindely that he recognizes 
this and has laid bare the great hnes of 
motive and policy on which it was fought 
out, and which at last, inthe peace of West- 
phajia came to an equilibrium in the ex- 
haustion of both parties and submission to 
the fact, on which modern suciety reposes, 
that religious opinion is not to be stamped 
out by force. 

It would be hard to name, among recent 
works, a more overwhelming indictment of 
the policy and u.ethods of imperial Jesuitry, 
amore satisfactory statement of what the 
Roman papacy owes to the art and devo- 
tion of the Society of Jesus, nor, we may 
add, a mure thorough explosion of the Mac- 
aulay romance that the Reformation, in its 
spread, followed the steps of the Saxon and 
Northern races, and proved unacceptable to 
people of Romanic descent. 

There are great merits in this work; but 
our praise must be qualified by the admis- 
sion that they are not always achieved in 
the clearest way, that the work fullows too 
narrow a thread of historic interest, and oc- 
casionally gets perplexed in side issues 
of personal ambition, and the minor 
distractions of the crooked policy of the 
Protestant princes. 

This is not ulways the fault of the histo- 
rian; for these tangles and these belittling 
and confusing episodes are often, in the 
essence of the history, impertant factors in 
the result, which carry their lesson with 
them as elements of the philosophic con- 
clusion. Modern readers, with the demo- 
cratic sympathies of the times, will, how- 
ever, miss in these pages the delineation of 
popular life and feeling, which we have justly 
come to regard as the vital core of history. 
They wiil see how heavily the scourge of 
war fell on the people and left them peel.d, 

outraged and wretched. But what part they 
had in the strugyle. except as suffcrers, they 
will not so plainiy discover. To their 
mind the history will often sink to a bat- 
tle of princes and diplomats, a struggle be- 
tween leaders who would not combine on 
the great ivteres's involved, against a 
Jesuitical imperialism which never failedas 
to its intention, and was never confused as 
tu its policy, however it might occasiovally 
fail in the means and methods employed. 

Yet even this defect cf the work is, in 
some degiee, the resuit of fidelity to his- 
toric fact. A huvdred years later, Louis 
XIV could say: ‘*L’etat, c'est moi.” At the 
time we speak of, the doctrine that the con- 
science and tue religion of the people was 
in the keeping of the Prince stood sub- 
stantially unques'ioned; and the historian 
has no choice but to recognize the hard fact 
that the history of the times was the history 
of tae princes, their ambitions, their diplo- 
macies and their wars. 

A brilliant exception to these remarks is 
found in the closing chapter, where Pro- 
fessor Gindely shows what he could do in 
describing the life of the people, had he 
made the attempt. He tells his readers 
there what these wars cost, how they were 
waged, and how the armics were sup- 
ported. He describes the enormous host of 


women and children that followed them, 
the dreadful exactions made on the coun- 
try, the outrages committed, and reaches 
the definite conclusion that their cost was 
far greater than that of modern wars, and 
that cost fell on the country so as to create 
more suffering, and infinitely more demor- 
alization. As far as the armies of the 
Count Mansfeld, of John George, of the 
Hungarians, and of the other German Prot- 
estant leaders were concerned, we shall not 
dispute his statement that there was little 
or no difference between the devastations 
of the Protestants and those of the Roman 
Catholic League. But he ought to have 
made a more distinct exception in favor of 
the armies led by Gustavus Adolphus, who, 
in the discipline of bis men, was a Crom- 
wellian Puritan. Professor Gindely has 
himself pointed out this fact in his charac- 
teristic sketch of the great Swede, which 
makes the omission in the body of his work 
stranger. Gustavus would not tolerate the 
hordes of Joose women who followed Tiliy, 
Waldstein and Count Mansfield. Le 
diminished the temptation to plunder by 
levying on the country fixed sums for the 
support of nis forces, and paying the men 
regularly. He was strict, too, in requiring 
religious observances. His men went to 
battle from prayer, and sang evangelical 
bymns on the battlefield. The genius of 
the commander displayed itself as distinctly 
in all this as in his substitution of the 
ighter fighting array, six ranks deep, for 
the cumbrous solid phalanx, or in the port- 
able artillery he brought into use. It is 
probably true that the Swedish discipline 
suffered somewhat from long contact with 
the debased methods of Germany, espe- 
cially after the loss of the royal captain at 
Lutzen. 

The portion of the work devoted to Gus- 
tavus is particularly well done, nut only in 
the estimate of his genius and the sketch 
of the man, but in the pains taken to clear 
up the cloudy questions as to his ultimate 
intentions. Professor Gindely does not 
hesitate to affirm that to him is due the 
salvation of the Protestant cause. As to 
the question whether he fell at Lutzen by 
the hand of an assassin, he agrees with 
Wittich and all recent students of the ques- 
tion that he did not. But he has been able 
to establish the fact that a Jesuit plot 
aguinst his life was formed and submitted 
to the Spanish court, by whom it was dis- 
cussed, honorably disapproved, and conse- 
quently abandoned. 

The character sketches in the work are 
numerous and always done well. Among 
them we inquire, first after Gustavus Adol- 
phus, for that of Waldstein, as the name is 
uniformly and with strict accuracy spelled, 
in preference to Wallenstein. 


For him Gindely has only the admiration 
that belongs to force without honesty, no- 
bleness or virtue. He believes that he 
laid the foundation of his career in private 
treachery, and ended it in public treason to 
the Emperor, taking sides, on this point, 
against the recent apologists of the Duke 
of Friedland. 

The character of the Emperor, Ferdinand 
II, is drawn 80 as to expose to the reader’s 
eye those of his traits which are most sig- 
nificant in the history. The same remark 
may be made of Frederick of Bohemia, of 
John George of Saxony, and of Count Mans- 
field. It is rather characteristic of this 
work that its biographic delineations end 
when carried far enough to serve the re- 
quirements of the history. 

The more important question as to his- 
torical impartiality and judicial fairness 
can be raised as to this bouk only to com- 
mend it. It is not a cold narrative, com- 
posed in icy indifference to the sufferings, 
the struggles and the great principles in- 
volved. But the spirit of the author kindles 
not so much at a distance from his subject, 
aod with the @ pr.ori heat of the partisan, 
as in close, sympathetic, human connection 
with it, and iu view of the facts that occu- 
py his attention and the reader’s. 

His general theory as to the war js that, 
since the Reformation, and for about three- 
quarters of a century, Germany had been 
resting on the mechanical peace ot Passau 
and Augsburg. The essence of this peace 
was thai each purty should hold its own, 
abide on the ground it held, and make 
no aggression and attempt no extension of 





its faith. 


This was an agreement impossible to be 
kept. The life of Protestantism is ag- 
gressive. The terms of the peace did not 
include Calvinists, but came to be under- 
stood as having that meaning. In a hun- 
dred years Protestantism had burst its 
bounds on all sides, and was promising 
to carry Europe with it, when, twenty 
years behind the Reformation, the Jesuit 
reaction made its start. When the Thirty 
Years’ War broke out, it had its band on 
the imperial power at Vienna. Gindely 
concedes that the Emperor was in some 
kind of connection as a loosely attached 
member of the order. He had had a first 
taste of the policy he meant to pursue 
in his forcible suppression of the Reformed 
faith in the hereditary lands of Carinthia, 
Styria and Carniola. He tried the letter of 
the peace of Passau and Augsburg to stand 
on, while the Protestant party had only the 
convictions and broad jusvice of their own 
living and energetic history to plead. 

It was the last great conflict in Germany 
between the letter and the life, between ar- 
bitrary mechanical system and the free life 
of the people. 

It differed from the French Revolutionin 
this, that it was not an uprising against ac- 
cumulated wrong. The force was this time 
applied from the other end, by the represen- 
tatives of chartered rights and technical 
authority. It was the last great attempt in 
the body of Europe to put down freedom 
in its cradle in the freedom of the mind. 


—<— 


SOME SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Our Business Boys, by the Rev. F. E. Clark, is 
a valuable book for boys—and girls as well—be- 
ing a compilation, with running commentary, 
from the letters of eighty-three successful busi- 
ness men. Mr, Clark sent out a hundre@egtters 
to as many practical business men of Portland, 
Me., asking each to state what, in his judgment, 
were the conditions of true business success, and 
what special dangers threatened the young men 
of to-day. Some fifty quotations from these 
‘‘common sense” replies are worked into this 
volume. One of the most pertinent answers to 
the first question reads : 


Patient, persistent dig, dig, dig; at it 
80 per ceut.¢ " every minute. — 


‘ . Reputation (founded on fact) for hon- 
80 per cent. ( “est dealing every time. 


Luck, and fortunate circumstance 
10 per cent. ' caught on the fly, ’ 


20 per cent. } Snap! 


10 per cent. } More persistent dig. 


100 per cent,—Success. 

The book should find its way at once into our 
Sunday-school and day-school libraries, (D. Lo- 
throp & Co.) Another good bouk, from the same 
publishers, is Pleasant Authors for Young Folks, 
by Amanda B. Harris, which includes short and 
interesting accounts of the lives and writings of 
a dozen and more authors of modern Enghsh 
classics, from Walter Scott to John Ruskin, Mrs. 
Oliphant and Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Our old 
friend, Tip Lewis, by ‘ Pansy” (Mrs, G. R, 
Alden), is very welcome in paper covers— 
only twenty-iive cents—so the poorest Sun, 
day-school can afford a copy; but why not 
drop the poor illustrations, which add no artistic 
value to the volume? (See page 80, Tip’s Flog- 
ging.) If the publishers of children’s books 
could only be as wise as the blind man’s dog, in 
the Christmas Caro], whose Jooks said, ‘* No eye 
at all is betrer than an evil eye, dark master,” 
they would give us books with no illustrations 
at all rather than produce and reproduce any so 
poor as these. But D. Lothrop & Co, are not 
apt to sin in this respect, Achor, for exam- 
ple, another book from the same pub-ishers, hav- 
ing avery pretty frontispiece, which is about all 
that can be said for it, This is, apparently, one 
of a series, by Mrs, 8. R. Graham Clark, though 
there is no hint of its being the continuation of 
a story upon the title-page. The title of the first 
chapter, however, is ‘‘ After Four Years,” and 
throughout the book there occur frequent allu- 
sions to former events that have not been hinted 
at before in the volume, and so confuse the 
reader. Such books, no matter how good their 
intention, can lave little or no interest for the 
general reader, and seem, withal, a little tricky, 
unless they stand frankly as Vol. I, Il, or III of 
a series. True, on the side of the cover one can 
read “Yensie Walton Books” ; but any informa- 
tion of that sort should be found on the title- 
page. 

There could hirdly be a jollier book than 
Fussbudge('s Folks, by Auna F., Burnham, nor 
one with a sweeter Christian spirit ;and the little 
people who read it will laugh and cry with Fuss- 
budget, and end, as her “folks” did, in being 
* glad, too”; but how the Congregational 
Sunday-sehool and Pu ing Society ever dare 
to put so much fun ina Sunday-school book? 
The Last of the Luscombs, from the same pub- 
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glimpses at seafaring life, none of them bright 
enough, however, to tempt the boy reader to run 
away from home in search of like experiences. 
Neither fhe Emigrants: a Tale of the Last Oen- 
tury, translated, from the German of Franz Hoff- 
man, by Mrs. H. D. Conrad, the scene of which 
is laid on the banks of the Lehigh, nor Strug- 
gling Upward, by Sarah J. Jones, which takes its 
readers among the miners of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, has any special merit to commend it to 
the young reader but the negative virtue of being 
well-meant, There isa stolen child in each. There 
are thieves, and Indians, romantic adventures~- 
and sound orthodox morals, The books are of 
average literary worth, and are issued by the 
American Sunday-school] Union. The Three 
Chums, by M. L. Ridley, is a story of English 
achool-boy life, pleasantly told and religious in 
motive, being, in fact, somewhat on the “ Eric” 
order, issued here by Thomas Whittaker, who 
also publishes another cheap edition of the old 
standard mother’s helper, The Peep of Day, 
being the seven hundred and fourth thousand, 
In The Story of a Story, Margaret Lee, its 
author, gives some shrewd and Christian advice 
to girls who are anxious to earn their own living, 
but who have not been trained to self-support, 
The theorizing is wise, and the story sensible, 
but its actors never talk; they converse, in ‘ good 
sentences and well pronounced”; but simple, 
natural talk would be more attractive to the 
reader, The story is written in the interests of 
Civil Service reform, and shows how patronage 
is often used—in spite of examinations and 
certificates—in the appointment of public school 
teachere, (Ward & Drummond.) The Story of a 
Flower is a collection of fragments, parables full 
of sweet suggestions and incidents illust ating 
Christian duties, so told as to give Christian 
encouragem¢ nt, by Rose Porter, published by A, 
D. F. Randolph. Cecil's Summer, by E. B. 
Hollis, is a story of Summer boarders at the 
sea-side, and shows how much good one Chris- 
tian girl may accomplish who improves her 
opportunities for usefulness, The book onght 
to do good. Though the best moral purpose 
may be seen in A Golden Inheritance, by Reese 
Rockwell (Phillips & Hunt) yet there is just 
enough lack of good breeding in its chief 
characters and want of literary finish in the 
book to make it fail of success, For example, 
Mrs. Dunbar, the critical lady of the book, com- 
plains of Robin Holmes's allowing herself to be 
taken, alone, to a ball, five miles out of town, by 
the gay young Philip Fairfax ; not on the ground 
of the impropricty of the thing, but because it 
was not a fit ball for her to attend, having been 
planned by a “ wild set” of young people. One 
cannot help preferring books in which ladies 
say ‘reins rather than “lines,” and “long” 
rather than ‘‘lengthy.” The National Temper- 
ance Society publishes Profit and Loss, by Mary 
Dwinell Chellis, a s:out total abstinence and pro- 
hibition story, written in a kindly spirit, One 
cannot help wondering, however, if the Nation- 
tional Temperance Society considers the use of 
the participle “drunk” immoral, it is so rigor- 
ously excluded from so many of its stories, Here 
we read: **He has drank too much liquor.” 
And again: ‘‘There’s a good deal too much 
hquor drank.” Such refinements of purism can 
only be designated as “nasty nice,” and should 
be confined to those who have “ limbs,” but no 
legs, and who always “retire” when they go to 
bed. 


—_ 


....Home Worship, and the Use of the Biblein 
the Home, isthe title of a quarto of nearly one 
thousand pages, recently published by Arm- 
sirong & Son, of this city. A subsidiary and 
explanatory title is that of ‘A Practical Method 
of Using Scripture and Explanation for System- 
atic Study of the Bible by Subjects, for Read- 
ings Suited to every Special Need, and for Ready 
Reference.” The volume is edited by the Rev. 
James H. Taylor, D.D., of this city, The ex- 
planatory part is furnished from the writings of 
the late Rev. J. P. ‘Thompson, D.D., and those of 
the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of London. The ed- 
itor, in his preface, says that ‘to furnish some 
systematic and a'traciive method of making the 
daily study of God’s Word a delight, as well as 
a profit, is the one aim of the present vol- 
ume.” The special design is to secure.this use 
of the Holy Scriptures in family worship, and 
make that worzhip alike intelligent, agreeable 
and devous. A single page is assumed to be 
sufficient at each exercise. Each page contains 
a selection from the Bible, with an appropriate 
heading at the top, wi h a brief explanation, and 
with reference to suitable bymas that may be 
sung, found in the back part of the volume, 
under the title of ‘ Songs for Home Worship” ; 
and, on every other page, we find a form of 
prayer, which, in the sentiments and desires ex- 
pressed, corresponds with the Scripture selec- 
tion, The selections, in an orderly and consecu- 
tive manner,exhaust nearly the whole Bible in 
both Testainents, and are sufficiently numer 
ous to require the time of a whole year to go 
through the entire volume at the rate of two ex- 
ercises on each day—one in the morning, and 
the other in the evening. In addition to the 
selections for daily use, there are selections for 
Sabbath morning and evening, for special days, 











iishers, by Helen Pearson Baruard, is one of the 
better class of t-mperance stories, with plenty ot 
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with children. The volume contains hymns and 
tunes for home worship, also a pronouncing and 
inte-preting dictionary, and an atlas of Bible 
lands, with a locating index, an index of Scrip- 
ture passages, and an analytical index of sub- 
jects. The facilities for use are so complete that 
the reader can readily find any part of the work 
to which he may wish to refer. The typogrephi- 
cal execution is all that can be desired. Our 
judgment, in a word, is that the end sought tc 
be attained by this excellent volume is one of 
the highest importance to the family and the 
Church, and that work, far beyond any othe? 
that has fallen under our observation, is emi- 
nently adapted to secure this end. We feel no 
hesitation in recommending the use of the 
volume to all Christian families. We do not see 
how it can fail to increase both the interest and 
the profit of family worship. The regular wor- 
ship of God in the family, made a fixed and 
pleasant habit, would be one of the richest bless- 
ings that this world can enjoy. 


..+»Theodore Ayrault Dodge, author of the 
equally excellent and readable ‘Campaign of 
Chancellorsville” undertakes, in a larger octavo 
volume, the most difficult task of the military 
critic in A Bird's Eye View of Our Civil War. 
(Jas. R. Osgood & Co.) He commits ‘himself, 
however, from the first, to an elementary work, 
by addressing his volume to his children, and 
adapting it to the taste and comprehension of 
young readers. It is composed in a dashing 
style. Everything isin the present tense, and 
magniloquent expletives are not disdained. Battle 
diagrams are numerous and good, and, with their 
aid, there is little difficulty in following the au- 
thor and the events he has undertaken to de- 
scribe, On the whole, the book meets its end 
well, and is the best revicw of the War we have 
for young readers, The author's opinions are 
clear and definite, and he does not hesitate to ex- 
press them. He is more severe on General Pat- 
terson, and more lenient with General McDowell, 
as to the first Bull Run than we should be, His 
sympathy is all with General McClellan in the 
Peninsular Campaign ; but he critises cautiously 
the blunders of the President and his Cabinet at 
Washington, though he does not hesitate to tell 
the exact truth with regard to that gallant 
and much abused soldier, Gen, Fitz-John Por- 
ter. His descriptions of the helpless imbecility 
of General Pope require only, for perfection, to 
be supplemented by some stronger indications 
of the ambitious proceedings atthe same time of 
General McDowell. General Grant; though 
treated fairly and rated as high as the sober 
judgment of competent military critics would 
place him, does not escape a considerable 
amount of severe scorching. The book is, at 
least, bold, positive and honest, and has the 
great merit of not being gratifying to the 
national vanity. 


--»-The Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, the 
American publishers of the works of Mr. Rus- 
kin, bring out with their imprimatur the suc- 
cessive numbers of the rich and dainty English 
edition of the Roadside Lays of Tuscany. 
These songs have been collected, translated and 
wonderfully illustrated by Miss Francesca Alex- 
ander, who has gleaned the field many years with 
loving diligence, and devoted the resources of a 
capable mind to the preservatiun and illus- 
tration of these songs and hymns of the poor 
people, which will soon be known, only in this 
form, They are edited by Mr. Ruskin in his 
inimitable fashion. It is much to draw from 
Mr. Ruskin the praises he bestows on Miss Alex- 
ander, or Francesca, as he commonly, and with 
the familiarity of admiring affection, names 
her, The illustrated folio sheets, 109 in all, are 
too numerous to be published. A select score 
are to be published from photographs by Holl. 
yer, and introduced where they will best illus- 
trate the songs and stories. As drawings, they 
deserve the praise Mr, Ruskin gives them, and, 
in connection with the songs and the stories, 
they make an enchanting whole. The edition 
contains the Italian original, and, on the oppo- 
site page, the English translation. The music to 
which these hymns and songs are sung by the 
unlettered improvisatore is simple, to the verge 
of monotony. It is, however, promised in the 
later numbers, 


...»The Huguenot Society of America, was 
eetablished and organized April 12th, 1883, in 
this city, Its first public meeting was held the 
following Nov. 15th, under the presidency of the 
Hon. John Jay, The Society celebrated its first 
anniversary April 13th of this year, and has now 
published, in a handsomely printed brochure, the 
abstract of the proceedings of both meetings. 
The noticeable feature of the first wasa brilliant 
and highly finished paper by Prof. Henry M. 
Baird, on “Some Traits of the Huguenot Char- 
acter.” The second brought out a paper by Dr. 
A. G. Vermilye, of Englewood, N. J., on ‘The 
Mingling of the Huguenots and Dutch in 
Early New York,” and another, of exceptional 
interest and value, on ‘‘ The Huguenots of South 
Carolina and their Churches,” by the Rev. Chas 
8. Vedder, D.D., pastor of the French Protestant 
Church, Charleston, 8. C., the only Huguenot 
Church in America. The objects of the society, 
beside those of commemorating the name, the 


faith, and the character of the Huguenots, are to 
establish a library and collect documents, monu- 
ments, books, and whatever may have Huguenot 
interest attached to it, or be of value as illustrat- 
ing their history. The Hon. John Jay is Presi- 
dent, and the Rev. A. V. Wittmeyer, 222 West 
2ist Street, is the Secretary of the society. 


....A striking indication of what Christianity 
is doing for Japan, as well as a direct fruit of that 
work, appears ina volume on our table, printed 
by R. Meikle John & Co., Yokohama, entitled 
Christianity and Humanity, a course of lectures 
delivered in Meigi Kuaido, Tokio, Japan, by 
Charles 8. Ely, B. A., including one lecture each 
by Prof. J. A. Ewing, of the Science Department 
of the University of Tokio, and Prof. J. M. 
Dixon, in the Engineering Department of the 
same. The lectures imply a singular and signif- 
icant condition of thingsin Japan. They are 
aimed not only at paganism, but at paganism in 
various stages of decay, agitated and perplexed 
with doubts inspired by its own failures, and by 
other doubts of a more formidable character, dis- 
seminated by the aggressive skepticism of Chris- 
tian lands. The lectures are the utterances of 
believers beset by enemies old and new, and who 
are making a good and brave battle for the right 
to found the new civilization of the country on 
Christian principles. They are admirably 
adapted to this purpose. ‘They discuss the his- 
toric relations of Christianity to civilization, 
. and of religion to science; they lay down the 
first principles of the science of man and of his 
psychology, and discuss the vexed theories of 
evolution. Not the least effective part of the 
course is the comparison of Christianity with 
other religions, particularly those familiar in 
Japan. The volume isa good one to circulate 
here, as well asin the field for which it was 
more definitely prepared. 


...-The Meesrs, T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
published, in 1879, under the title of Peregrinus 
Proteus, a sharp denial of the antiquity of ‘‘Clem- 
ent’s Epistles to the Corinthians,” by J. M. 
Cotterill. This elaborate and vigorously sus- 
tained assault drew out numerous replies, as 
80 sweeping and determined a charge against 
the foremost exemplars of modern criticism, 
such as Harnack and Lightfoot, and other up- 
holders of the antiquity of the ‘‘ Clementine 
Epistles to the Corinthians,” could not fail to do. 
The author of Peregrinus Proteus now returns 
to his charge in a smaller volume, printed by 
the same publishers —- Modern Criticism and 
Clement's Epistles to Virgins. The charge 
brought forward in this volume lies only inci- 
dentally in a line with the first, as it catche the 
learned critics in another slip as to the Clemen- 
tine writings. This time it is the Epistle to 
Virgins, which is now discredited by the discovery 
of its pre-existence in the writings of Antiochus 
Palaestinensis, a point which this book is writ- 
ten tosupport. We cannot take up the question 
on its merits. The reply made in this volume 
carries conviction on the face of it, and can be 
met only by detailed corrections and modifica- 
tions, which the examination we have made 
does not dispose us to attempt. 


.... The Life and Times of the Right Hon. 
John Bright,“by William Robertson, is a popular 
work by an ardent admirer of Mr. Bright. It 
begins with the history of the family, and gives, 
with gratifying fullness, a sketch of Jacob Bright, 
the great parliamentarian’s father. It describes 
the early life and schooling of bis son, the popu- 
lar and political agitations amid which he grew 
up and by which he was formed, and traces to 
the present time, in a closely printed octavo of 
588 pages, his career and the growth with him 
of the liberal politics he represents, It contains 
liberal extracts from his addresses, and is done 
in that admiring style in which we are accus- 
tomed to speak and think of the great Commoner 
of Birmingham, though we must believe it 
would have a more permanent value, especially 
for Americans, if done on a broader method, 
It eontains, as frontispiece, an admirable etched 
portrait of Mr. Bright, which can be obtained, 
separately imprinted on India paper, from the 
publishers, the Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


....-Mr. Henry Baldwin describes his conven- 
ient monograph on The Orchids of New Eng- 
land as a popular Monograph (John Wiley & 
Sons), not for the lack in it of accurate definition 
and scientific terminology, but for the addition- 
al matter introduced in the way of description 
and descriptive illustration, No class of plants 
is more interesting in itself, nor approaches 
nearer intelligence in its habits, than the orchids ; 
and Mr. Baldwin has, by his descriptions, com- 
parative lists and full exposition of the natural 
history of the different plants of this family, 
brought their study and collection down to the 
simplest terms. The manual will apply to New 
York as well as to New England, and can be used 
in most of the Eastern States. 


...-Mr, William R, Alger’s The Poetry of the 
Orient (Roberts Brothers) has reached ite fifth 
edition. It was first issued in 1865, and has been 
highly appreciated by competent critics, Fol- 
lowing a careful introduction, which critically 
considers Arabic, Persian and Hindu poetry, is 
a collection of translations, drawn from miscel- 
lanecus sources, largely Rersian, and jumbled 





together, without order or indication of the 
author who is translated, nor of the national 
literature from which they are drawn. Some 
are late, and some are ancient ; some are closely 
translated, and some are paraphrased in meter; 
all of which the reader is left to guess or study 
out for himself. The translations cannot con- 
ceal wholly the pretty concvits of the original, 
but they have not the literary excellence of Ed- 
win Arnold. 


....The Spanish painters are not so unknown 
in literature as Miss Emelyn W. Washburn im- 
agines them to be ; but the field is one into which 
popular interest is, in a sense, just entering. It 
is not possible that so great a genius as Velas- 
quez should flash out in the world with no pred- 
ecessors. Miss Washburn’s Spanish Masters. 
An Outline of the History of Painting in Spain 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is an interesting and 
useful contribution to the subject, which can be 
read without tedium, and which will give one a 
good introduction to the Spanish school, It is, 
however, neither exhaustive nor conceived on 
the soundest critical principles. 


....A convenient little manual for use in the 
Presidential contest this Fall is The American 
Voler’s Vade Mecum, by Geo. J. Luckey, A. M., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (Philadelphia: W. H. Thompson.) 
It contains tabulated statements of the essen- 
tial facts of our political history, particularly 
as regards the Presidential elections, and the 
personal constitution of the successive adminis- 
trations, together with a comparative tabulated 
statement of tariff rates on the leading com- 
modities, and a large number of valuable facts. 
Brief sketches of the lives of the two leading 
candidates are appended. 


....Two years old, but still good, and always 
worth reading, is the little volume of Memorial 
Notices of Charles Darwin, reprinted from Na- 
ture, and published by the Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co, The collection contains an introductory 
note by Professor Huxley, another, on Mr, Dar- 
win’s lite and character, by Mr. G. J. Romanes, 
His work in geology is described by Archibald 
Geikie ; in botany, by Mr. W. T. Thistleton ; in 


It is prefaced with an excellent engraved por- 
trait. 


....The second edition of Delsarte’s System of 
Oratory, by his pupil, M. L’Abbé Delaumosne, 
translated by Francis A. Shaw, is published by 
Mr. Edgar 8. Werner, Albany. We need add 
nothing to what we have previously said of this 
work, as containing the principles of the natural 
method, and as the basis of the French method 
of elocutionary training. It was from this 
school that the late Professor Munroe, of Bos- 
ton, derived his best ideas. 


... An American edition of the Ante-Nicene 
Library, reprinted faithfully from the Edin- 
burgh edition, is now preparing under the edi- 
torial direction of Bishop Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe. It will be printed two columns to the 
page, and be in royal octavo size and long prim- 
er type. The chief attraction will lie in the fact 
that it will be sold at something like half the 
price of the Edinburgh edition. 


—_ 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A. C. Anmstrona & Son have now in press 
the second edition of Professor Hunt’s ‘“‘ The 
Principles of Written Discourse.” The work has 
met with an excellent reception. 


....-Thomas Whittaker will shortly issue the 
volume of sermons preached by the eloquent 
Dr. Magee, who is Bishop of Peterboro’, The 
title of the collection will be ‘ The Gospel and 
the Age.” 


....D. Appleton & Co, are just bringing out, 
in excellent shape, Dr. C. C. Abbott’s “‘ Rambles 
About Home.” It is an entertaining and useful 
little volume, full of the love for Nature of a 
keen observer. 


....Mr. John Burrough, we are pleased to 
hear, is about sending to press a new book, 
‘Fresh Fields.” We hope Mr. Burroughs is not 
secking new pastures. We are not yet nearly 
tired of his old ones, 


....Mr, Herbert Spencer’s new book ‘ The 
Man vs, the State” is already ordered by the 
thousand from the British Publishing house 
bringing the work out. Mr. Spencer’s preface 
is not the least interesting feature of it. 


....The King of the Maori, and his retinue of 
savage chiefs, while in England, got their heads 
together, and compiled and published, in their 
own language, a narrative of their visit. This 
interesting pamphlet will be distributed by the 
King among the native tribes. 


...."*Correspondences of the Bible. The 
Animals,” by John Worcester, which work was 
so cordially recommended by John Ruskin in 
‘Fors Clavigera,” is now published by the 
Massachusetts New-Church Union, in a new and 
revised form, with two additional chapters. 


..»-D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, who publish 





Babyland, the delightful little periodical for 
young eyes and minds, are obliged to warn the 





zoology and psychology, by Mr. G. J. Romanes, . 


public against imitations of the magazine which 
are in the market. Theimprint of the house 
should be carefully looked for by the purchaser, 


....-The forthcoming biography of Sydney 
Smith, by the Rev. Stuart J. Reid, promises to 
be one of remarkable interest. It is to contain 
several hitherto unpublished essays and poems, 
and about fifty of Smith’s letters ; and it will be 
based on family documents, and the recollec- 
tions of personal friends. 


...-Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new novel, said 
to be exceedingly opposite, in character and 
subject, to his other books, is called ‘‘ An Ameri- 
can Politician.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
bring it out in the United States. One cannot 
help surmising that part of its material was fur- 
nished Mr. Crawford by his uncle, the late Sam. 
Ward. 


....-Dr. Holmes’s graceful letter in The Critic 
of the 6th is as characteristic and satisfactory an 
answer to his congratulators as their hearts 
could wish. What could be more charming than 
his frank admission, as if with a smile at him- 
self, of his enjoyment of ‘‘a little overpraise,” 
“the sweetmeat of his second infancy,” as he 
calls it. 


....ltis quite a novelty nowadays for a new 
work of fiction to appear in parts, as did the novels 
of Dickens and other authors in past decades. 
“* Allan Dare and Robert le Diable,” by Admiral 
Porter, is to be issued thus shortly by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. The length of the novel suggests this 
method to the publishers. Mr. Alfred Fredericks 
will illustrate it. 


....-The coming year is to be an important one 
in fiction for the Atlantic Monthly. It will pre- 
sent to its readers 2 serial story by Henry James, 
a novel of modern English life by Mrs. Oliphant, 
and other stories by Sarah Orne Jewett, and Mr. 
Craddock, the author of ‘In the Tennes:ee 
Mountains.” Mr. James’s story is to be entitled 
“The Princess Casamassima”, Mr. Craddock’s 
“The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” 
and Miss Jewett’s ‘‘A Marsh Island.” 


....C. D. W. writes to the London Times 
concerning the expression, ‘‘a rope round the 
neck,” ‘The origin of this expression, as well 
as its meaning, has lately been variously ex- 
plained. ‘The practice, according to Demos- 
thenes, prevailed in the popuiar assembly of the 
Greek state of Locri, in Italy. There, according 
to the constitution, framed, it is said, by Zeleu- 
cus, any citizen who proposed a new law did so 
with a rope round his neck ; and if the proposal 
failed to obtain a majority of the votes the pro- 
poser was at once strangled, This practice kept 
the constitution in its original purity for two 
hundred years. 


...-Turgeneff was not particularly benefited 
in youth by his many tutors, of whom his remi- 
niscences are mostly humorous. His German 
teacher subsequently developed irto a saddler 
without occupation, who entered Turgeneff’s 
home, accompanied by a caged crow, and whom 
the servants rightly called ‘‘tramp.” The 
Russian teacher, red-nosed and well-versed in 
the literature of his country, was accurate and 
steady, and rarely missed a lesson. If such a 
thiag happened he usually had a good excuse ; 
as, for instance : ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said one day, 
when he appeared several hours too late, with a 
redder nose than ever, ‘gentlemen, I had to 
miss these lessons because I have got married ; 
and as marriage generally occurs only once in 
life, I have held it to be my duty to drink us 
much as I could.” Much has been said and 
written about Turgeneff’s deep study of Hegel; 
but, from his own account of the matter, his 


devotion to Hegelian philosophy ‘was , varied by 

vite as enthusiastic a devotion to rat-catching. 

his is what he himself says about it: ‘In spite 
of my twenty-one or twenty-two years, I was still 
half a boy. Let the reader judge for himself. 
Now 1 read Hegel and studied philosophy, and 
now my mentor and I found amusement in 
teaching a dog, which I bad acquired by chance, 
With this dog I had much trouble, as I was 
teaching him to catch rats. As soon as I got to 
know the rats were in a place, I threw Hegel and 
his whole hilosophy aside, and went rat-hunting 
with my thentor. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES FOR 144. 


THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO AND 


PERU. By Profesor Auiiin? Revri.LR. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.50, 
Professor Reville has taken for his subject the re. 


ligions of the Mexicans and Peruvians at the time of 
the Spanish Conquest, and describes the civilization, 


hilosophical, 
readers. 


quEER STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By Evwarp EGe@.eston, author of “ Roxy,” “ The 
Hoosier Schoo: master,” ete. I vol., \2mo, #1. 


A series of twenty delightful tales, in Mr. Eggles- 
ton's happiest vein. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


The Mzth Volume Contains: 


THE VILLAGE, convict was iH. Waive. TH 
DENVER EXPR 
is RTUNES OF ‘Bh. vi 


MEO, 
ra Oe ohne WEBSTER. on 8. 
TIAN’ BYaae DSHIP, By HaARoLy FREDERIO. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, 1émo, 50 cents. 


With hardly an exoepijon, every American writer 
who is known as the aut hor of short stories is 
represented in Scribner's Stories igs Wea Au- 
hors. Among the contributors x ie 
2 one, Mr. Stockton, 


bee 
BA B- 


Noah B 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, ae ~ 
Mary Hallock Foote, H. C. Bunner, F, D. Millet, George 
Parso: ae throp. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Bayard’ Taylor 
and Matthews, Senco for a detailed list. 


MAP OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE, come: 


from Na- 
tive and Foreign Authorities. By 8. WELLs WIL- 
L1aMs, LL.D. Colored and bound in a substan- 
tial cloth cover. Price #1. 

Reprinted from Dr. Williams's t work, “ Middle 
Kingdom,” to ou ply the demand or a comprehensive 
map, showin e scene of the hostilities between 
France and © hy 





*," For sale by all booeksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
~ Political ‘Cyclopesedia, 


Three Volumes, 8vo. 
The only reference work of its kind. A rival of no 
other Cyclop#dia. No gentleman’s library com- 





plete without it. The only exhaustive repository of 
sound political information. Campaign S ~ 
ry lease note, Prospectus on application. 

. ANDREWS & Co., Publishers, CHICAGO. 


CARDS AND CHROMOS FREE. 


We have just published a great variety of very fine 
Chromo Cards, also over a million elegant Oil Chro. 
mos. In order to introduce our « 8 and procure 
sfents, we will send free, by mail, a sample set of our 

rench, German, English an merican Cards, with 
a price list of over 600 different deagns, on foorins of 
five cents in stamps, to pay for pack _t- postage. 
They are not advertusing cards, but large, Mabe Chro- 
mo Picture Cards, intended for aljbums and card col. 
reotens. We I . an samples, 


‘iu : 
Pruit Pieces, ete. With t 
dential price list of our La chromos. 
wanted everywhere, Addre 


American & European Chromo Company, 


46 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


An Increased Interest 
in Social Meetings 


Can be had from the use of Dr. Robinson’s 
‘Spiritual Songs for Social Worship.” ‘A very 
decided power in our prayer meeting,” is what 
one pastor calls it, Another says: ‘Its pres- 
ence in the vestry has materially increased the 
attendance upon our meetings.” The price is 
one great point. Here is a book of 553 choice 
hymns and 830 of the best tunes that can be col- 
lected, printed on tinted paper and strongly 
bound in full cloth, with red edges, for only 50 
cents. The hymn edition (fall cloth, also) costs 
20 cents. It is widely used in mission churches 
as a book for all services, and for colleges and 
schools it is just what is needed. Yale and 
Princeton Theological Seminaries have adopted 
it. 146th thousand now ready. Send 50 cents 
fora eae copy to Tue Orntrury Co., 38 East 
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$6 V5 For o $1008. 8. Library. Vor $6.75 we 
yf sel: 100 volumes choicest $1 to $1.50 Sunday-sebool 
library books. Over three million sold. 174 books issued— 
whole lot for $11.74 50 books, $3.50. Sample, 0c. 


30. ORUDEN'S CONCORDANCE. Zsprivt of the stand: 


$35 edition, superfluous matter lef. fog Flexible Sindiag. 
5,000 columns ; 80¢e., postpaid 
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Kn them Book, 


Syste peer’ i aaa 


rhe ‘a $25 serie 3:00 


1. ESO TEACHER’S LIBRARY. Nine books 
on teaching, reprints of bovks origi, ally cost- 
ing S2-t with the Bible Dictionary end Oruden's © nce 
thrown in (11 books in all), for 61.50, postpaid. 
4, Seven stops, four full 

SSS 8.5. 8.5. QORGA f reed, arse | vyoiume, rich sad 
powerful, Ha mige ene. improvements, ® 
EeEwWARD CARDS bryleees THIRD price. 

Three tweuty-fy. cent packs for Vbe., eo packs, 80c.5 


ansorted sample pack, Se. 
engravings for $7.40. (7S, 8. ta 
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TE CENTURY 


FOR OCTOBER 


contains the prospecttis for the 15th year of this 


magazine, —— & partial announcement of 
the réma? ematkable se articles by 


Union and Cote vale generals on ‘* Battles and 

aders of the Civil War,” which begins in No- 
veraber, and which is prefaced in this number by 

Lights and Shadows of Army Life. by 
George F. Williams, war correspondent, illus- 
trate _— etchings by Edwin Forbes ; a paper 
on the huttorous and tragic phases of the bivouac, 
march and battle; with anecdotes and reminis- 
cences of noted generfals on both sides. 

Other features of the ntintber are : 

Rosa Bonheur, by Heury Bacon, with por- 
trait, ulustrations of her studio, chateau, etc., 
and an engraving of one of her paintings 

Austin Dobson, by Brander Matthews, with 
frontispiece portrait from painting from Watts, 

Social Conditions in the Colonies, by 
Edwatd Eggleston, with numerous pictures of 
ante-revolutiotiary buildings now standing. 

The Ce@ur D'Alene Stampede, by E. V. 
Smalley. A graphic account of the growth and 
— of the latest mining eraze in the Black 

ills. 

The Odyssey and its Epo ch, by W. J. 
Stillman, illustrated by Harry Fenn, 

The New Astrqnemy > II, The Sun’s Sur- 
roundings. By Prof. 8. P. Langley, with nineteen 
illustrations, A popular account of the results 
of observations made at recent solar eclipses, 

Christianity and Wealth, by Washington 
Gladden. A discussion from a Christian stand- 
point of the distribution of wealth. 

Fiction two short stories) : ‘* Braxton’s New 
Art,” by W. H. Bishop; and ‘* The Price I Paid 
tor a Set of Ruskin,” by Grace Denio Litchfield, 
Also, the conclusion of ‘‘ Dr. Sevier,” by George 
W. Gable, and of ‘‘A Problematic Character,” by 
H. H. Boyesen. 

Topics of the Time; “‘ Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War,” “Tips and their Takers,” 
“The Danger of Delaying Reforms,” 

Open Letters: On the Bombardment of 
Alexandria, by Stone Pasha and the Commander 
of the ‘‘ Galena”; Arctic Exploration, The Ku 
Klux Klan, Congregational Singing, etc. 

Bricea-Brac, Poems, etc., etc. 

Price, 35 cents; $4.00 a year. Sold everywhere. 
Tue Century Co., New York, N. V. 
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of the Sunday-School Lessons FREE till18% to all 8. 8. 
‘Teachers who send in their name this month, 


_N. TIBBALS’ SONS, 124 Nassan St., N. ¥._ 
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Chautauqua Periodicals, 
Chantangua Assembly DAILY HERALD, 


An eight © paper printed on a steam 
press on the Asbowbty 4 grounds at Chau pore 
every morning during tne meeting in August; 
numbers in the ame teptalaing stenog: 
reports of more than 70 lectures on Scien ib 
osophy, Religion and Practical Questions, besides re 
f= rting lectures, meetin nee debates and class-room 
-_ “As peed mage COLLECTION. 

¢ first number wil Aug. 
Subscription price - nee ee ee ne: & 1.0 
In clubs of five or more at one time - « oe 
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uestions and Answers on the Book i ocean 
are 8. C. Work and Notes on the Required 
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Vol. IV will begin with the October number, 


THE YOUTHS’ C. L. S.C. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


A Paper for the to be 
Fhattaagua ta August’ Pidares of Chasteayen 
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fe the 
Full accounts o ail children's aoe —" 
fm clube of five or Beis 


COMBINATION OFFER. 
(HE CHADTAUQUAN and ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD - $2.95 


the Ghote Assembly Belly eral, ond Youthe’ 


Address Dr. T. 1. FLOOD, Meadville, Pa, 
A. 8. BARNES & OO.. Educational Publishers, N.Y 
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Religions Iutell.gence. 


THE McALL MISSION. 


Tue Evangelistic Mission in France, pop- 
ularly known as the McA] Mission, has 
been in operation now for some twelve 
years. The growth of its work has been re- 
markable, and it points forward to great 
changes in the religious life of France. The 
facts of its history are very striking, and 
from those facts important lessons may be 
drawn. a 

Plain rooms are hired, often shop-rooms, 
opening directly on the street. These ror ms 
are plainly fitted up with seats, a few illu- 
minated tex!s of Scripture, hung on the wall, 
being the only ornaments; and there, each 
night in the week, Gospel services ure held. 
Plain and simple ‘discourses are preached, 
and there is a great deal of singing. Many 
of the hymns are translations of the Gospel 
Hymns, so popularin this country and in 
England, and a cabinet organ is geverally 
used to lead the music. The meetings are 
sometimes thrown open for testimonies by 
those who have received spiritual benefits 
in them. For the year 1888 cighty-seven 
such stations were reported, about half of 
them being in Paris, and the other half in 
other French cities. Sunday-schools are 
held in many places, also mothers’ meet- 
ings, and other gatherings germane to the 
principal objects of the mission. The places 
of meeting are found in all parts of Paris. 

he Salle New York, so-called because 
fitted up by friends in this city, is on the 
Rue de Rivoli, near the Tour St. Jacques; 
the Salle Philadelphia is on the Rue St. 
Honoré, near the Madeleine; the Salie Bal- 
timore is on the Boulevard Bonue Nouvelle, 
while others are in Belleville, in the Quar- 
tier Latin, and in other parts of the city. 
The audiences differ a little, according to 
location, but in general, the attendance is 
of the working cass. The sittings vary 
from a hundred to five hundred, the total 
for the eighty-seven stations being 14.065. 
The rooms have been well filled by atten- 
tive congregations. Careful observers 
state their deliberate conviction that gross 
materialism is far more restricted 1n its 
spread and feebler in its hold than its apos- 
tles would have the world believe, and than 
many Christian men have feared. There is 
evidence that its popularity has reached 
its zenith and begins tu wane. The 
sophisms and cavils of atheistic speakers 
have become stule and wearisome, while 
the Gospel story, even on the lips of un- 
skilled speakers, has a perennial freshness 
which holds the minds and hearts of the 
people. Experienced French workers have 
compared carefully the approximate num- 
bers attending respectively the infidel mect- 
ings and the evangelistic services in Paris; 
and while some of the former, by means 
of music and other attractions, gather 





crowds, yet the aggregate attendance 
at the Gospel meetiugs will be found 
greater. There is a readiness to give a 


hearing to the Gospel. There is much 
spiritual unrest, and those whu are not yet 
willing to surrender to the power of the 
Gospel will listen with interest to Gospel 
appeals. Though the novelty of the simple 
and outwardly unattractive mission methods 
has long since passed away, the past ) ear 
saw a marked incred’e both in the number 
and the seriousness of the listeners, And, 
apart from immediate conversions, there 
has been a dissipation of prejudices and 
misconceptions, thus, as has been quaintly 
remarked, ** giving to the Gospel the free 
dom of the city.” And the work is extend- 
ing tu new places, there being more calls 
for the opening vf new stations than there 
is floancial ability to respond. The con- 
tinued success during twelve years of sim- 
ple Gospel preaching, often in .he most 
radical quarters of Paris, where, at the 
outset, the bitterest atheistic opposition 
was manifested, shows that the work may 
be indefinitely extended. The McAll Mis- 
sion work stands in intimate connection 
with the regularly organized evangelical 
churches of Paris, Tous the support of 
one of the stations with a dispensary has 
been undertaken by the congregation of 
the American Episcopal Church, Paris. The 
congregation of the American chapel, 
also, is active in the MeAll work. In 
addition to the McAll Mission stations, may 
be mentioned the work of the French Mis- 





sion Intérieure, Miss De Broen’s Belleville 
Mission, the Wesleyan Evangelistic Mission 
the Paris City Mission, several Baptist 
evangelistic stations, and those of the Sal- 
vation Army. Exclusive of the regular 
Protestant places of worship, there are some- 
thing like a hundred and fitty mission 
rooms at present open in France. 

The expenses of the McA! Mission the 
past year were something over $60,000. Of 
this $18,174 came from France and 3 witzer- 
land, most of the remainuer from Great 
Britain and the Onited States. 

The American McAIl Association held its 
annual meeting in Washington, last April. 
“he President of the Association is Mrs. 
R. B. Hayes, Mrs. Garfield and many other 
well-known ladies being Vice-Presidents. It 
has fourteen auxiliaries, in different cities. 
It publishes a small quarterly, giving in- 
formation regarding the work. Its receipts 
last year were $26,655. In muny places 
earnest ladies are becoming interested in 
the work of the Association, and an increase 
of its efficiency may be looked for. 

iikedabiaisiiaaeds 


We spoke, last week, of the Conference of the 
Reformed Churches of Germany, held in 
August, at the old university town of Marburg. 
An Alliance of the Reformed Churches was made, 
and the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Ober Consis orialrath Brandes, of Gottin- 
gen, Vice-President, Professor Ebrird, of Er- 
langen ; Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Zahn, of Stutt- 
gard ; Assistant Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Horne- 
mann, of Eiberfeldt ; Treasurer, Elden Lane, of 
Brunswick; Assistant Treasurer, Pastor 
Schindewulf, of Maiburg. The following are 
the first two clauses of the Constitu.ion: 
“1, This Bund grounds itself on _ the 
Word of God, of the Old and New Testament, 
and acknowledges the confessions of the Re- 
formed Church of Germany, especially the 
Heidelberg Catechism, as right and pure dec- 
larations of its teachings. 2. This Bund aims 
at the preservation and care of the interests 
(Giiter) of the Reformed Church of Germany, 
in teaching, worship and discipline in every 
possible way, in accordance with the order of 
the several confessions and churches to which 
the members of this Alliance belong. It abstains 
from any further interference in the affairs of 
any of the churches.” This constitution de- 
clares its objects to be the upbuilding of the 
Reformed Churches of Germany, the spread of 
Reformed literature, the strengthening of weak 
churches, and the furtherance of any other ob- 
jects in accordance with the aim of the Alliance. 
The Constitution calls for a meetng every two 
years. 


....About seven years ago, the Wesleyans of 
Eng'and set themselves to raise a thanksgiving 
fund, in recognition of special divine blessings 
on their work, Areport on the fund has just 
been published. The amount actually raised is 
about one and a half million of dollars, Of 
the subscriptions made, all but about forty 
thousand dollars came good in money, In dis- 
tributing the sum raised, about three hundred 
thousand dollars is given the Foreign Missionary 
Society, to free iv from debt and to provide for 
the extension of its work, The fund for the ex- 
tension of Methodism in Great Britain receives 
$225,000. The Princess Alice Orphanage was 
founded by a grant of $95,000. Some four hun. 
dred thousand dollars i devoted to schools 
of various grades. The Home Mission Fund 
receivesa hundred thousand dollars, aud, among 
other things, new works are set on foot for the 
benefit of soldiers and sailors. In 1:89, the 
centenary of English Methodism was celcvrated 
by raising a fund of about eleven hundred thou- 
sand dollars, In 1863, the jubilee of the Forcign 
Missionary Society was celebrated by raising 
nearly a million dollars, The sum raised in this 
last movement is a third larger than was antici- 
pated at the start. 


....-The eleventh session of the Unitarian 
National Conference will be held at Saratoga, 
September 22d— 26th, in the Methodist Charch, 
Among the subjects announced for discussion 
are the following: ‘“ Congregationalism as a 
Church Polity ; its Strength aud 1te Weakness,” 
* Cuurch Planting aud Cuurch Bui.dinug,” ** the 
Chureh Door and the Post Office as Missionary 
Servants,” *‘Soutaern Education ; its Needs and 
Oppor unitiss,” There will be reports from 
loca] associations, and from committees on 
various practical matters, A delegation is 
announced from the Brit.sh and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association and the German Protestant 
Union. There will also be a Sunday-school 
meeting, and a gathering of the various Women’s 
Conferences and Associations, while the whole 
will conclude with a sociable at the United 
States Hotel. Among those snnounced to take 
part in the meetings are : Huratio Stebbins, D.D., 
the Rev. Brooke Hereford, the Rev. Henry G. 
Sp.uldivg, J. F. Clarke, D.D., Robert 8, Pea- 
body, Esq., Miss Abby W. May, Wm. D John- 
son, D.D., of the A. rican Methodist Church, the 
Rev. A. D, Mayo, and George W. Briggs, D.D. 





...-The Baptists of Italy have formed an 
alliance, under the name of “The Christian 
Apostolic Baptist Union of Italy.” The oldest 
of the existing Baptist missions in Italy 1s that 
of the English Baptists, under the lead of the 
Rev. Mr. Wall. The American Baptist mission 
in Italy, of which the Rev. Dr. Taylor is the 
leader, is sustained by the Southern Baptist 
Convention. It 18 well known that, on certain 
points, ason the question of admission to the 
communion, there are differences between the 
English Baptists and those of America, espe- 
cially those Baptists of the Southern Stares, It 
is in every way desirable that Protes‘ants in 
Italy should work together, especially those of 
one name, All who know the Baptist mirsion- 
aries in Italy know them to be men of broad 
spirit, and we are not surprised to learn that 
they have been able to find common grounds on 
which they can stand together. 


...»Mr. Henry Meyer, of Buda-Pesth, Hun- 
gary. writes to the Hraminer that Hungary, with 
its aixtern million of inhabitants, is only nomi- 
nally a Christian land; that but few of the 
preachers of the National Church are firm be- 
lievers, and that unbelief with ignorance reigns, 
Mr. Meyer came to Buda-Pesth in 1873, and not 
long after organized a Baptist Church. He has 
suffered imprisonment and from popular abuse, 
but in the ten years has baptized 629. The 

Jhurch now numbers 499 members, scattered 
through fifty villages and towns. It has forty 
mission stations and seventeen Sunday-schoolr, 
The members are poor, being mostly day laborers, 
and, as they alone among the Hungarians refuse 
to labor on the Lord’s day, they are excluded 
from the more lucrative forms of employment ; 
bat their offerings for the year 1883 were not 
less than $14 per member. 


....Among those who have raised the stand- 
ard of reform within the Church of Rome, may 
be named the Abbe Rocca, an honorary canon, 
and the author of a recent work entitled ** Le 
Christ, le Pape, la Democratie.” It is full of 
burning indignation against Vaticanism, which 
it denounces, in scathing words, as the great 
cate of the impiety of the day, having violently 
separated Christianity from the cause of Democ- 
racy, and of progress, both social and scientific, 
thus making men believe that there is opposi- 
tion between Demoeracy and Christ, the first 
great champion of the rights of the people. The 
reforms which the author demands are, how- 
ever, not of dogma and religion, but rather of 
polity, as the abolition of celibacy, and the re- 
nunciation of the temporal power. Rocca is a 
friend of Father Curci, and is in intimacy with 
Pere Hyacinthe. 


....At the late meeting of the Intercantona 
Conference of National Swiss Churches, atten- 
tion was given to the question of the protection 
of Swiss emigrants, especially of the German 
Swiss, who emigrate in great numbers to the 
United States. The Conference held that, where 
it was possible, a service should be held with 
the emigrants before they departed, and that at- 
tempts should be made to provide them with 
Bibles, and other religious books, It was fur- 
ther determined that, in vessels carrying a large 
number of Swiss emigrants, evangelists shall be 
placed to minister to them, and that centers 
should be established in this country, where the 
Swiss can obtain counsel and aid, 


...-The agitation for the disestablishment of 
the National Church in Scotland has been 
steadily increasing. Mr. Gladstone now de- 
clares that, as soon as the majority of the Lib- 
eral members of Parliament shal] demand it, he 
will make the disestablishm nt of the Scottish 
Church the policy of the Government. The 
currents and countercurrents in favor of, and 
in opposition to, the movement are many, and, 
to those unfamiliar with Scotch affairs, are not 
always easy to understand. But the tendency 
of the times is toward disestablisument, and first 
in Scotland, afterward in England, this result is 
certain, 


....In Great Britain, a Conditional Immortal- 
ity Association was formed in 1878. I: holds 
annuei conferences, and meets, this month, in 
Glasgow. The Rev. Prof. Oscar Cocorda, of 
Italy, is appointed to preach the opening ser- 
mon. The three lays’ sssions wi.l be occupied 
by the discussion of topics bearing some rela.ion 
to the special aim of the Assuciation, calling 
attention 'o Scripture teaching on human des- 
tiny, the Second Advent, and kindred themes, 
The Association is unsectarian in its constitu- 
tion. 


....The Church of England maintains, on the 
Continent of Europe, two bishops, and, including 
those of the Channel Islands, some two hundred 
clergymen. In addition to these a large though 
varying number of clergymen are temporarily 
employed, mostly during the Summer. The 
American Episcopalians also have built edifices 
in half a dozen of the prominent cities, 


...-This year being the centenary of the or- 
ganization of the Me hodist Church in this 


coun ry, dependently of the English Wesley- 
an body, the Southern Methodist C.urch is com- 





memorating it by centenary contributions. The 
amount raised up to the present time is $202,181, 








« . J 
Missions. 

Tue recent progress of the work of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, among the 
English speaking population of Rangoon, has 
been most gratifying. A year and a half ago, 
the Rev. L. J. Denchfield was sent from America 
to take charge of the Enghsh speaking cburch, 
For several years it had been in a very depressed 
condition, on account of having no minister who 
could give his undivided atten:ion to 1ts needs, 
Che building in which the church worshiped 
was asmall one, erected shorily after th con- 
q 1est of Pegu by the British had been recogniz.d 
by the treaty of 1854. It was designed for both 
English and Burman services; but some years 
ao, the center of Burman population having 
changed, a new church was built by the Burman 
Christians, a mile to the west. After the arrival 
of Mr. Denchfield the congregations crowded 
the house, and baptisms were friquent, The 
nevessity of enlarging the buiiding or erecting a 
new structure soon became apparent. Subscrip- 
tions in Rangoon and some hvlp from America 
having been secured, it was decided to enlarge 
the old building ; but after the work of a partial 
demolition had been bi gun, 1t was deemed de- 
sirable to buitd on anovher site, if Governm ‘nt 
would allow the sale of its lot, whicli had been 
given to the church for as long a time as it 
should use the land for religious purposes. Per- 
mission was cordially granted by the Govern- 
ment for the sale, on the condition that it should 
hold the same claim on the new site which it had 
on the old, Accordingly ‘he old lot was sold, and 
a new one, facing one of the public squares, was 
purchased, and a new church, to cost 25.000 
rupevr, has been begun. On August 4th, at 5 
Pp, M., the corner-stone was laid, with appropriate 
services, by ‘he Chief Commissioner of British 
Burmah, The new church will be of brick, and 
its architecture gotnic in style. Whit is best of 
all, no debt will rest up»u it. Oa the same day, 
at 7 P. M., a fine large school-house for the school 
for European and Eurasian lads, under the 
superintendence of the minister of this church, 
was formally opened by the Director of Public 
Instruction. The building has cost about 16,060 
rupees, and has been paid for by local subscrip- 
tions,a municipal grant, and fuads fro.n Amzrica, 
Icis both a boarding school and a day-school 
combined, and fas already nearly one bundred 
pupils, Here lads may find a home under a 
strong Christian influence, and be shielded from 
some of the many great demoralizing influences 
of this heathen city. About three miles away, 
in the Kemendine suburo, is a flourishing Bur- 
man girls’ school, under the charge of Mrs. A. 
M. Douglass, M. D. Such has cone to be the 
demand for female education among the Bur- 
mans that the accommodations were for a long 
time imeufficient, and many applicants were 
turnedaway. Recen‘ly, the Government’, having 
been permitted to establish a normal depart- 
ment in connection with the school, granted 
funds, which have enabled the lady in charge to 
enlarge the main building to double its former 
capacity, while funds from home bave been used 
to erect another commedious building on the 
compound, so that now about 225 pupiis can be 
accommodated, 


...-The difficulties of Gospel work in China 
can be appreciated only when we remember what 
terrible, almost fiendish prejudices, it must en- 
counter, In Hong Kong rec: ntly, a Chincse , am- 
phlet agaiust the mission work of Christians was 
circulated, and in it the following passage oc- 
curr d: 


“ The I ur :peans do not beiong tothe human race, 
but descend from monkeys. Their heurts ure devil- 
isn, and, for that reason, they wie culled ‘foreign 
devils.’ This race of wild beings worship neither 
the heavens nor the earth; they do not honor their 
purents, nor have re-pect for their forefathers, You 
say: Butif this is a race of wld beings, how can 
they make steamships and railroads and watches, 
which even the sons of the heavenly kingdom can- 
not make? Youtool! Doyou not know that these 
Europeans, who come into our country under the 
pretense of preaching a religion, real.y come only to 
take the eyes and the braius of dyi g people, and 
draw off blood from children? With these eyes, 
brains and blool they make medical pills, which 
they sell in their country, and, in this manner, they 
secure shrewdness to do all these thiugs. But re- 
member what our holy bouks say: ‘The haughty 
enemy shall surely be conquered, Only let me go 
ahead, and I swear to vou tiat I will de tr. y them to 
tne last man, ad not one shall return home 
again.’ ” 

...-Armenia (now Euphrates) College bas bad, 
during the past iccm, 177 mule and 90 female 
pupils, of whom 6 were in the theological de- 





‘partment, and 49 males and 18 femalesin the 


college proper, leaving 122 males and 72 females 
in the preparatory department. This year 9 
young men and 8 young ladies graduated from 
the college, and one from a special course of 
study. Official shreuts of closing this and neigh- 
bori:.g Protestant sch*ols have ceased, and the 
building in Mezeveh, occupied as a ¢chool-room 
and house of worship, cfiicially closed months 
ago, has not been reopened. 
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School and Gollege. « 


We quote the following from a paper read 

by Prof. Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst College, 
at the meeting of the Social Science Association, 
in Saratoga, last week : 


“The matter of athletic sports and games, in- 
doors and out, seems to need a recognition and rea- 
sonable support from the authorities of colleges. 
In spite of the excess of competition, not only in 
games, but in business and intellectual and relig- 
ious life at the present day, there is a feature of 
much good and recreation iu the games of to-day, 
which demand a proper recognition, support and 
control. Were our clima‘e without its rigors of 
cold and its pungency of heat no doubt it would be 
best to have no covered gymnasiums, but use only 
the field and grove for recreation and exercise. 
But when military men tell us that, through the av- 
erage year, only about half the days are suitable for 
the ordinary drill of the soldier out-of-doors, we 
must provide walls, roofs and artificial heat. And 
yet during the delightful outdoor months of the 
year all people should be incited to be out-of-doors 
for work, exercise and recreation to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. And while it is very true that, for 
the most harmonious development, the games of 
base-ball, foot-ball and tennis are not equa! to the 
symmetrical work of dumb-bells, gymnastic appa- 
ratus, or even boxing gloves, yet the exhilaration, 
freedom and fresh air of these games are excellent 
means of promoting and maintaining the health of 
very many, and especially young people. It there- 
fore seems safe and wise to say that clubs for these 
games are to be encouraged ina college. And the 
formation of the clab is a very essential part, that 
the games may be controlled and guided by what 
are the rules and methods obtained by experience 
and practice; that, while many may enjoy and profit 
by aregular half or whole hour daily, there should 
be a center to rally around and a method to be fol- 
lowed to gain a good result from the exercise. For 
the good effect of most of these games is not only 
muscular work, sweat of the skin, and inspirations 
of the lungs; but the playing by rule, the spirit of 
submission to decisions, of obedience, of quick de- 
termination, and co-operation are of great value, 
especially tothe young man in process of mental 
and mora] training.” 





..In an article, entitled ‘The Old Academy 
as an Educator,” by Nathan Allen, M.D., pre- 
pared for the Westminster Academy Celebra- 
tion, August 7th, 1884, the author gives an 
interesting historical survey of our Puritan 
academies, their objects, ete. Dr. Allen shows, 
in the following quotation, how the academies— 
in Massachusetts, at least—have been superseded 
by the high schools: 


‘Krom 1780 to 1800 there were fourteen acade- 
mies incorporated; and from that date to 1850 al- 
most one hundred more were incorporated, being 
located in all parts of the state. The scheme was 
too popular; it was overdone. Almost every large 
town wanted such a schvol located in its own place, 
The original plan was not adhered to, and it was 
soon discovered that there were altogether too 
many academies, Several that were incorporated 
never went into operation; others had a short ex- 
istence. Some were changed in character and 
became female seminaries, and others were con- 
verted into high schools. Some of these academies, 
being favorably located and adhering to the original 
plan, flourished for many years, but finally, from 
untoward circumstances, were obliged to suspend, 
Others, having endowments and being wisely man- 
aged, have had a very successful career, and are 
stili prospering. sut what has operated to the 
injary of these academies more than anything else 
has been the general introduction of high schools 
int» all large places. The establishment of high 
schools was encouraged by boards of education, 
and sought for very generally by the people. in 
completing the common schoo] system this grade of 
schools seemed necessary, especially in cities. As 
high schools were brought virtually to the doors of 
the people, and their advantages were furnished, 
free of expense, to all, it was natural that they 
should be well patronized, and in time displace pri- 
vate schools, Thus a majority of the academies 
were superseded by high schools in this state; but 
in other states, where the Iigh school has not been 
80 generally iatroduced, many of the academies 
have flourished.” 


..At the meeting of the Social Science As- 
sociation, in Saratoga, last week, Dr. Sargent, 
who is chairman of the health department of 
the Association, as well as Professor of Athletics 
in Harvard University, indulged in some criti- 
cism of college faculties for their unwillingness 
in the past to encourage athletics, and their 
present unreadiness to stand up effectively 
against the mischief that is doing. He related 
the abortive effort made, last Winter, to regulate 
college atheletics on a sound basis. “A great 
reform in the conduct of college sports is neces- 
sary, aud it must come in the general direction 
of the resolutions presented by the Inter-Colle- 
giate Athletic Conference. It will not be inaug- 
urated and carried out bythe students them- 
selves,” 


--.-The Rev. John G. Lansing, Professor 
elect of Old Testament Languages and Exegesis 
in the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, 
N. J., will be installed into his office on Tuesday, 
September 28d. The Rev. David Cole, D.D., of 
Yonkers, will preach the sermon, and the Rev. 
John A, De Baun, D.D., of Fonda, N. Y., will 
deliver the charge, after which the new pro- 
fessor will pronounce his inaugural address, 
The seminary year will open on the same day. 





« Dews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


WaRREN FisHer and James Mulligan have 
given to the public twenty hitnerto unpublished 
letters, showing Mr. Blaine’s dealings with 
Messrs. Fisher and Caldwell. The letters are 
submitted by them without comment, the orig- 
inals having been placed for safe keeping in the 
hands of Messrs. Sohier & Welch, Counselors, of 
Boston. We give the following excerpta from 
the correspondence : 


“ AUGUSTA, ME., Nov. 18th, 1869. 

“My Dear Mr. Fisher: It is quite evident tu my 
mind that, atthe approaching session of Congress, 
there will be an expansion of the currency to the 
amount of fifty to seventy-five millions of dollars. 
The form it will take, I think, will be an addition to 
the National Bank circulation West and South. 

“ My object in writing is to ask in season if your 
friends would desire to establish a bank at Little 
Rock? It will be, to some extent, a matter of favor- 
itism as to who gets the banks in the several locali- 
ties, and it will be in my power to‘ cast an anchor 
to the windward’ in y’r beualf if you desire it. 
Please think over the matter, and confer with Mr. 
Caldwell, and let me know y’r desires as soon as 
youreach any conclusion. . . . Yours very truly, 

“J. G, BLAINE. 

** WARREN FISHER, JR. Esq.” 

** Boston, April 15th, 1872. 

“My Dear Blaine; Your favor of the 18th inst. 
reached me this morning. Iam surprised at its 
contents, I have loaned you, at various times, when 
you were comparatively poor, very large sums of 
money, and never have you paid me one dollar from 
your own pocket, either principal or interest. I 
have paid sundry amounts to others to whom you 
were indebted, and these debts you have allowed to 
stand unpaid, like the notes whichI hold, I have 
placed you in positions whereby you have received 
very large sums of money, without one doliar of ex- 
pense to you, and you ought not to forget the act on 
my part. Of all the parties connected with the Lit- 
tle Rock and Fort Smith Railroad, no one has been 
so fortunate as yourself in obtaining money out of 
it. You obtained subscriptions from your friends in 
Maine for the building of the Little Rock and Fort 
Smith Railroad, Out of their subscriptions you ob- 
tained a large amouut, both of bonds and money, free 
of cost to you. 1 have yourown figures, and know 
the amount. Owing to your political position, 
you were able to work off all your bonds at a 
very high price, and the fact js well known to others, 
as well as myself. Would your friends in Maiue be 
satisfied if they knew the facts? Are my associates 
satisfied to have you obtain $25,000 for Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and you not make the investment 
as per agreement? The course you have thought 
proper to take in regard to my request is rather a 
poor one, taking your relations with me; and [ again 
ask you to reconsider and grant it. You will find it 
much easier to pay by obtaining the credit, and I 
selected that course, thinking it to be the best. If 
you again decline I shall be obliged to use the notes 
or sei] them to outside purchasers. Necessity knows 
no law. 

“* Whatever bonds are still dueto you will be de- 
livered as the road progresses. To the other portions 
of your letter I make no reply. You know the facts; 
it is sufficient that I know them, and it 1s useless to 
mention them at this time, Please answer at once. 
I remain, respectfully yours, 

“WARREN FISHER, JR.” 


.-The following is the official summary of 
the vote at the recent Maine election, leaving 
out of account only eighteen small towns and 
plantations, from which the returns have not 
yet been received : For Governor—Robie (Rep.), 
77,779; Redman (Dem.), 58,070; H. B. Eaton 
(Green.), 3,147; W. F. Eaton (Straight Green.), 
188 ; Eustis (Pro.), 1,157 ; Scattering, 95. Total 
vote, 140,436 ; Republican plurality, 19,709: Re- 
publican majority, 15,122. Four Republican 
members of Congress have been elected by ma- 
jorities ranging from about 1,000 to 6,000. 
The Legislature in one branch, the Senate, is 
wholly Republican, while in the House there are 
116 Republicans to 14 Democrats, with one dis- 
trict yet to be heard from. The total number 
of votes cast for and againstthe Prohibitory 
amendment to the Constitution is 84,731. Num- 
ber cast for—64,507 ; against—20,224; so that 
the amendment is adopted by a majority of 
44,283 votes 


.. The relations between the manufacturers 
and laborers of Cincinnati have reached such a 
condition that the Board of Trade has taken 
steps to secure a conciliation between them. Its 
efforts so far have been fruitless. Last Saturday 
its committee had a conference with the Mayor 
on the subject, in the course of which the latter 
said that it was impossible,with the force at his 
command, t» concede the requests of the manu- 
facturers to furnish guards to accompany the 
workmen to and from the shops, He had given 
orders, he said, to the police to disperse all crowds 
gathering near the shops where non-union men 
were at work. Toa suggestion that he employ 
special police, the Mayor answered that the 
regular police had not been paid since June, and 
he could not employ extra policemen while this 
condition of affairs continued. 


.-The funeral of Secretary Charles J. Folger 
took place at the First Presbyterian Church, in 
Geneva, N, Y., on Tuesday of last week. There 
was a large number of representative men pres- 
ent, and people poured into Geneva from every 
part. The railroad trains came loaded with 





people, and at noon more than 10,000 people 
were in the village hotels, During the afternoou 
all business was suspended. The national colors 
were hung at half mast on the buildings, while 
the fronts of stores and private houses were heav- 
ily draped with black. Among those present at the 
funeral were President Arthur, Secretaries Fre- 
linghuysen, Chandler and Teller, Postmaster- 
General Gresham, and Governor Cleveland. 


...Severe floods occurred in Wisconsin last 
week, Both the Chippewa and Eau Claire 
Rivers reached the unprecedented hight of twen- 
ty-six feet, or three feet higher than the great 
flood of 1880. Every bridge on the Chippewa 
River went down, five railroad bridges, and five 
wagon bridges. No satisfactory estimate has 
been made, but it was thought that the loss in 
Chippewa Falls alone would amount to $160,000. 


....Yonkers, N. Y., was ina state of excite- 
ment, last week, over the elopement of Victoria 
Morisini, daughter or Mr, G. P. Morisini, a well- 
known Wall Street man, with Ernest 8, Schell- 
ing, who, up to two weeks ago, had been em- 
ployed as the family coachman. It is alleged 
that he was discharged on account of the attach- 
ment known to exist between him and Miss Mor- 
isini. 


....The most extreme heat of the season was ex- 
perienced throughout the country during last 
week. In this city the thermometer registered well 
up in the nineties for several days. The sun- 
strokes were numerous. The excessive heat was 
followed by a cold wave, which reached the East 
early Saturday morning. Severe frost occurred 
quite generally on Saturday and Sunday nights, 


.-The “ Anita Owens,” which arrived in this 
port, last week, with yellow fever on board, sailed 
trom St. Jago, a port on the southern shore of 
Cuba, with five sailors before the mast. Of 
these only one remains alive, the rest having 
died from yellow fever. Of the ten persons on 
board the vessel, all except the two mates and the 
cook had the fever in the course of the voyage. 


....On Friday evening of last week the mem- 
bers of Tammany Hall met in this city to ratify 
the regular Democratic Presidential nominees. 
The indorsement was carried by a vote of 810 
to 87. 





FOREIGN. 


..-The London Telegraph prints a private 
letter from Cairo, which refers to an impression 
there that KhartQm has fallen, and that the 
Gordon letters were spurious. It says that Gen- 
eral Gordon ordered a sealed letter to be sent to 
Cairo, to be forwarded. Its arrival has not been 
acknowledged, and it is supposed to have fallen 
into the hands of El Mahdi. The Maudir of 
Dongola reports a victory over the rebels at Am- 
bukol. General Lord Wolseley, commander of 
the British forces in Egypt, and Lord North- 
brook, Special High Commissioner, arrived in 
Cairo last week. Lord Northbrook had an audi- 
ence with the Khedive on Wednesday, and pre- 
sented to him a letter from Earl Granville, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
requesting the assistance of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernmeat in solving important questions chiefly 
of a financial character, which England is now 
considering in relation to Egypt. The Khedive 
was cordial, and expressed himself as highly sat- 
isfied with the declarations of Lord Northbrook. 
[¢ is said that Lord Northbrook has informed 
the Khedive that England is willing to guaran- 
tee an Egyptian loan of £8,000,000, provided the 
Vacouf’s department be placed under English 
control, General Lord Wolseley will start for 
Assioot next Monday. Orders have been issued 
in Cairo which point toward an intention to 
use the desert route from Debbeh to Khartim 
in case the Nile routo fails. Agents are scour- 
ing Upper Egypt, buying camels. Over 30,000 of 
these animals will accompany the expedition. 


...»The cholera pestilence in Italy is increas- 
ing in its death rate. The center of the scourge 
continues to be Naples. In a single day 966 
fresh cases and 828 deaths occurred there. 
From midnight of Friday up to four o'clock 
Sunday afternoon, there were 1,299 cases and 
687 deaths. King Humbert showed great per- 
sonal bravery in going to Naples and inspecting 
the poor quarters. He gave $60,000 for the 
relief of the eufferers in that city. He returned 
to Rome on Saturday. The disease is not spread 
ing in Spain. 
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AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs 
Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the 
throat and chest, use, according to directions 
given on each bottle, Madame Zadoc Porter's 
Cough Balsam. It is always reliable, and the 
possession of a single bottle may, in case of a 
sudden attack, prove to be worth fifty times 
ite cost. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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© asi communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ot The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

«<@~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
«ent to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
IxDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

ga" Remittances should be made payable to Taz 
INDEPENDENT. 

&®@~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications, Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

3" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents, 

tm” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
soripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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GOOD RULERS ONLY. 





We now believe, considering all the 
important interests involved, that both 
James G. Blaine and Grover Cleveland 
should at once withdraw, or be withdrawn, 
from the Presidential canvass. It is quite 
certain that they are not really wanted, 
either of them, by the respectable and con- 
scientious voters of this country. The 
best men, of both parties, are, at heart, 
opposed to them, and will not vote for them. 
That question, we judge, from good evi- 
dence, from all quarters, is now settled. 
Blaine and Cleveland are not the sort of 
men now wanted in the White House. 
They are not wanted to administer the laws 
of the United States Government. 
They are not wanted to help and sup- 
port a resolute people in suppressing the 
stenchfal rottenness of Utah, nor as 
leaders in the social circles in Washington. 
The young, of both sexes, will not’ be 
benefited or properly educated in mo. 
rality by mingling With such men, Good 





men of all parties will hang their 
heads with shame if either of the candi- 
dates named should be successful. 
Politicians and office-seekers may cry 
aloud in favor of such men; but we 
declare the truth when we say that a con- 
scientious Christian man cannot heartily and 
without hesitation do so. Will the twenty- 
five thousand ministers of the Gospel in 
this country uncover their heads in their 
pulpits on the Sabbath-day and ask God 
to help the people in securing the election 
of such Presidential candidates? Will 
they then turn to their congregations and 
plead with God’s professed followers, ask- 
ing their help and their prayers and their 
contributions in securing the election of 
such rulers? We think not. No; the 
good men in this nation, in pulpit or pew, 
never can honestly and heartily engage in 
any such task. 


Gen. Benjamin F. Butler is not by any 
means our Presidential candidate, and 
we do not expect to vote forhim. We 
could name a thousand men and more that 
we would much prefer to him. But better 
far his election than that of a man either 
dishonest or of immoral character; and, in 
view of late revelations and present politi- 
cal movements and combinations, we think 
General Butler is likely to damage Cleve- 
land’s prospects to a far greater extent than 
has been supposed. If political leaders 
and political conventions will not name 
good and reputable men for office, the peo- 
ple will take the matter into their own 
hands, regardless of conventions, rings, 
bosses or political usages. General Butler, 
will, doubtless, push ahead; and if he 
can only secure the defeat of Grover Cleve- 
land, that, of itself, will be a magnificent 
victory. 

Ex-Governor St. John is not the man 
we would select above all others in the 
nation for the office of President. But bet- 
ter far, ten thousand times better, it would 
be to have him as our Chief Magistrate, 
than James G. Blaine. Governor St. John 
intelligent, 
patriotic citizen. 


is a sound, conscientious, 
He is aman who can 
be trusted, and is the kind of timber 
now specially wanted in a national ruler. 
He would fearlessly administer the laws in 
New York, California, or Utah, and would 
be a terror to evil-doers everywhere. Such 
a man very likely might not suit the wire- 
pullers and secret munagers of any party, 
but he would surely ‘‘ turn the rascals out” 
of office, and try to put good men in their 
places. In view of these facts, and other 
reasons whick might be stated, we say 
plainly that, if the Republican Party shall 
neglect or refuse to withdraw the name of 
James G. Blaine and substitute another, 
by all means then let the people organize 
and work for, and, in November, vote for 
Ex-Governor St. John, of Kansas, for 
President. 


In the name of all that is pure in the 
family, just and honest in politics, and of 
good report among the nations, we call 
upon good men now and everywhere to do 
their duty to the country in the fear of 
God and not of men. The door to success 
seems to be opening wider and wider daily. 
God's hand seems to be in it, while the 
councils of the wicked seem to be coming 
to naught. If men of principle refuse or 
veglect now to work, to be consistent, their 
mouths should be shut and sealed as 
against all unrighteousness and impurity. 
But such must not be the case. Let the 
people now have a chance to work as they 
feel and to vote as they pray: “ Thy king- 


dom come. Thy will be done on earth as lt 
is in Heaven,” 





BREACHES OF TRUST AND THEIR 
CAUSES. 





Ir may seem to some, in view of the many 
and appalling breaches of financial trust in 
the past six months, that the country is 
approaching a crisis of inevitable ruin. 
Bank after bank has been wrecked by its 
officers, millions of cash and securities have 
been stolen, depositors stripped, stock- 
holders ruined, estates rifled, widows and 
orphans cheated, and honest men ruthlessly 
defrauded. The Warners, the Hills, the 
Enos are guilty of colossal crimes; and 
nearly every day we are startled by some 
new revelation of fraud, forgery and rob- 
bery. What does it all mean? Are we the 
most dishonest people on the face of the 
earth? Is our society hopelessly corrupt? 
Is there to be no end to such disclosures of 
dishonor and vice? 

These questions answer themselves. 
The breaches of trust have been so frequent, 
and have involved such enormous amounts, 
that some are tempted to believe that dis- 
honesty is a poison in the blood, and that 
‘‘many thousands on’s have the disease and 
feel it not.” The general feeling of trust is 
paralyzed for a moment, and men ask, in 
alarm, if faith in mankind must be given 
up. We know, of course, that it cannot 
and must not be given up. Neither society 
nor business can exist without it. Self- 
protection, which is the first law of nature, 
would, in the last resort, prevent such a 
disaster; and honesty would, as a general 
policy, prevail, even if the statute-book 
were to become practically null and void. 
But these awful financial crimes (and what 
crimes are worse, save murder and, possibly, 
treason?) force upon society the considera- 
tion of the most serious questions. They 
cause incalculable suffering, they weaken 
the general faith, they interrupt the cur- 
rent of business, they have a bad influence. 
What are the causes, and how are those 
causes to be reached and removed? We 
believe they lie in careless and unbusineas- 
like methods, in the reckless spirit of gam- 
bling which seems to be in our atmosphere, 
in the growth of habits of extravagance, in 
unsound education, andin the feeble grip 
our laws and courts have on big offenders. 

1. As to careless and unhusiness-like 
methods. In the latest case, as in those 
that went before it, the directors, whose 
office it is to direct and protect, were crimi- 
nally negligent. They showed no sense of 
responsibility. The thievery of Cashier 
Hill, at New Brunswick, would probably 
have gone on until the funds of the bank 
were all exhausted, if a new director, with 
a better appreciation of the trust reposed 
in him, had not insisted on seeing what was 
in the strong boxes. Directors have no 
right to accept the word of clerk, teller, 
cashier, or president, however honest, that 
the accounts and the funds are all right. It 
is their duty to see for themselves whether 
the business of the bank is being honestly 
conducted. It is their duty, too, to know 
the manner of life of the bank’s employees, 
from the president down. Are they specu- 
lating heavily? Are they living riotously, 
like President Warner and Cashier Hill, and 
spending money recklessly? If so, they 
are not to be trusted. No system of es- 
pionage is necessary to ascertain such 
facts. We hear of officers borrowing, as 
individuals, of themselves, as president or 
cashier of the bank they serve. This is un- 
wise and unsafe, and ought to be prohibited 
by law. The strongest and soundest men 
ought to be sought for these positions, not 
the ‘‘smart” speculators. 

2. The majority of the defalcations fol- 
low reckless speculation. Many are not 
content to grow rich gradually. They covet 
the excitement of getting sudden fortunes 
on ‘*margins.” They get up ‘* corners”; 
they resort to all the tricks of speculation, 
and, when they become deeply involved by 
losses, take the funds of the bank to re- 
trieve their fortune. But many do not get 
their first experience in gambling in deal- 
ings in stocks, They get it at cards, at bil- 
liards, at horse races, on elections, and on 
almost all conceivable hazards. This prac- 
tice of betting, especially among young 
men, and even among boys, is much more 
prevalent, we fear, than the general public 
is aware of. It has a mighty power for 


mischief and perversion. The habits of 
»men of honor and integrity sometimes bor- 


der on this evil; and the custom of re- 
spectable newspapers, in giving, without a 
word of disapproval, day after day, in- 
formation of the bets on races cannot fail 
of demoralizing results. This is a question 
which needs a very searching examination ; 
and all the checks which parents, employ- 
ers, educators’ and legislators can put 
against all forms of the sin are needed to 
oppose its spread, and to root it out. 

8. Unquestionably, the love of display, of 
luxury, and of rivalry in family, social and 
club life, has tempted many a man to steal. 
The attempt of so many to live beyond 
their income is a fruitful source of tempta- 
tion and disaster. The few may live in 
princely style from their abundance; but 
the many must live moderately, or get 
money by dishonorable methods. Comfort 
is within the reach of the great majority, 
and sensible men and women will be satis- 
fied therewith. More than this cometh of 
evil. Itis hard to see how a man, with a 
salary or income of $10,000, or even 
#20,000, a year (and very few get so 
much), can pay $5,000 or more a year for 
house rent; yet there are many houses 
which easily command that price. Many 
who rank as great financiers need to learn 
-and observe the most elementary principles 
of honest expenditure. Micawber’s rule is 
a golden one, of general application. In- 
come, £20; expenses, £19 11s. 6d.; result, 
happiness. Income, £20; expenses, £20 
6d.; result, misery. 

4, The education of children and youth 
at home and in the shop is often at fault. 
Cheating in childish games, and disregard of 
the property rights of brothers and sisters, 
frequently go unrebuked; and parents 
seem not to know the importance of incul 
cating strict honesty in little things, so that 
a strong moral sense may be formed. Young 
men in the shop or bank need to observe 
strict rules. It may seem a very small 
thing to insist that they cannot honestly 
use the postage stamps of their employers 
for their private letters. The amount in- 
volved is trivial, but the principle is all- 
important. Men need to have their respect 
for the property rights of others guarded 
and strengthened by correct habits. 

5. Our laws and our courts do not deal 
with great thieves as they do with little. 
Many escape with light punishment, or 
none at all; and some who have robbed or 
wrecked the institutions in which they held 
official position find their way, not to the 
dungeon, but to the directur’s table. The 
meshes of the law catch the little thieves, 
but they let the big ones through. 

The time has come to deal with breaches 
of trust with rigor. Felony is felony, 
whether committed by a bank president or 
a bank burglar. It is high time to make 
common honesty more common in finan- 
cial management, and ‘‘embezzlemeuts,’» 
“irregularities,” ‘‘defalcations,” ‘ short 
accounts,” high treason against property 
and public morals. 


a ee 


FAITH IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
THE PRESENT LIFE, 


Tue communication, in our last issue, on 
‘* Departures from the Westminster Way” 
spoke of the change in theological thought, 
in the proportionate prominence of salva- 
tion from punishment, as compared with 
salvation from sin itself. Formerly the 
pulpit dwelt most on the evil results of 
transgression. Itnow presents more prom- 
inently the evil nature of sin. With this 
there has been another change, if it be not 
a different aspect of the same change, in 
the proportionate prominence given the re- 
lation of religion to the future life and to 
the present time. Not long ago the great 
exhortation of the pulpit was to prepare for 
death. The emphasis on religion was in 
its reference to the etrrnal state. The 
future was set off aguinst the present. 
The burden of the preaching of the pres- 
ent time, however, is not of the fu- 
ture life, but of religion as _ neces- 
sary to the present time. It is, for the 
most part, not asa preparation for death, 
but as a preparation for life; not as neces- 
sary to happiness in the future, but as es- 
sential to the best life at present, that men 
are urged to lay hold on Christ. Therehas 
been no material change in doctrine, but 








there has been a great shifting of the em- 
phasis from one truth to another, 
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The prominence formerly given to relig- 
jon asa preparation for death, made nec- 
essary continued warnings against pro- 
crastination. He who thought of repentance 
merely as an insurance against ruin ina 
coming state was tempted to defer repent- 
ance so long as that coming state seemed 
many years distant. Hence it was con- 
stantly urged that even the young might 
die, and prominence was given to thrilling 
narrations of sudden death. But in the 
emphasis placed on religion as a pepe 
tion for the present life, cautions against 
procrastination became Jess important. If 
belief in Christ be necessary to the 
highest life right now, if faith be essential 
to the true glory of to-day, of course a man 
need not be cautioned against delay in re- 
pentance. Each argument for believing in 
Christ is an argument for believing imme- 
diately. 

This later style of preaching is much 
more biblical than the former. Jesus said: 
‘‘He that believeth hath life.” 
The blessedness the Saviour offered was a 
matter, not of the future, but of the present 
time. Present life, present joy, present 
glory are most prominent in the Saviour’s 
teachings. Christ and his apostles speak 
plainly of a future life, but it holds no such 
prominence in their discourses as it has 
done in sermons of a later day. It was not 
to the eternal morrow that they directed 
the thoughts of men, but to the need of 
this day’s living bread. Heaven and Hell 
have much more prominence in the hymn 
books than in the New Testament. It is 
the glory which may be possessed now 
which Jesus and his apostles emphasized. 

In the Old Testament this is yet more 
striking. It is too much to say that the 
ancient Scriptures give no intimation of 
immortality. Many passages suggest a 
future life; and when the Israelites were in 
Egypt they must have been familiar with 
the doctrine of another existence, which 
idea was so prominent in the Egyptian 
creed. But Moses and the prophets made, 
practically, no use of this doctrine. In 
urging the people to worship Jehovah, they 
waived the question of the interests of a 
future career, and exerted their whole 
strength to bring the people to consider the 
present advantages of serving the Lord. 
The rewards and punishments of religion, 
like the duties of religion, they made a 
matter of the here and now. 

It has been said that the only way to 
control the ignorant is to give prominence 
to the rewards and punishments of another 
life. Even skeptics, men who looked upon 
immortality as a fable, have declared that, 
while the thoughtful and the cultivated 
can be influenced by considering the inher- 
ent excellence of virtue, and evil of ini- 
quity, the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments in a future Jife should be retained, in 
order to control the lower classes. Now, 
if ever there was an ignorant rabble, it was 
the multitude which Moses led. But,instead 
of dwelling on the future results of sin and 
holiness, he placed before them merely the 
present consequences of obedience or 
transgression. And with reason. Imma- 
ture minds will not give due heed to the 
future; they think merely of the present. 

Few men are so trained in wisdom that 

they will not be more affected by the near 
than by the distant. The most powerful 
preaching, therefore, is that which most 
clearly places before men the present good 
or ill in following or ataying away from 
Christ. Minds of a lower cast will, per- 
haps, be more impressed by a presentation 
of the material benefits or injuries of vir- 
tue and vice, while purer natures will be 
more affected by a contemplation of the 
inherent beauty or deformity of holiness 
and sin. But the great thing igto make 
men feel the present effects of doing right 
or wrong, the present good or ill of purity or 
vileness, the awful solemnity of the here and 
now. The change in the style of preaching, 
of which mention has been made, is a 
change for the better. The ideal preaching 
would be such as to make men feel so 


deeply the importance of religion at.the. 


present time that it would not be necessary 
to remind them that there is also a future 
life, for which they need to prepare. The 
evangelical pulpit has gone far in this 
direction. 

It may, perhaps, be said that it is one 


there is much easy tolerance in evangelical 
circles for the idea of a *‘ second probation.” 
Where the great argument for repentance 
was that it was needed as a preparation 
for death, the preacher’s appeal was fatally 
damaged by the suggestion that there might 
be a repentance after death. Thus, the 
idea ofa second probation was an idea 
most bitterly denounced. But when the 
main argument is that religion is important 
for the present moment, there is little weight 
in the suggestion that a man may, perhaps, 
become a penitent a million years from now. 
The preacher will answer that present re- 
pentance is important all thesame. ‘There- 
fore, while in no way conceding the possi- 
bility of repentance in the future world, 
the preacher of to-day may not feel the ab- 
horrence for the doctrine which was felt by 
the preacher of a generation ago; for his 
argument is not as much damaged by it. 
Though he regards the idea as an error, it 
is not, in his eyes, such a soul-destroying 
error; for he urges that, whether it be true 
or not, the duty of immediate repentance 
remains just the same. In other words, 
much of the tolerance given to the doctrine 
may result, not from an inclination to accept 
it, but from indifference to it. 

God is a present God. Duty is a thing 
of the present time. The blessedness of 
belief in Christ isa thing of the present 
moment. Therefore, the pulpit should con- 
tinue to magnify the importance of religion 
in its relations to the present life. 
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WRIGGLING CASUISTRY. 


Tue Evening Post, of this city, though 
generally reticent as to the Cleveland scan- 
dal, occasionally recurs to the subject, and, 
whenever doing so, seeks to break its force 
as amoral objection to the candidacy of 
Mr. Cleveland, and to persuade conscien- 
tious and honest people to give him their 
support. Admitting the essential facts of 
the scandal, as the Post does, it has had a 
very difficult task to perform, especially 
with that class of persons whom it seems 
most anxious to influence. 

The key-note of one of the apologetic 
efforts made by the Poet in Mr. Cleveland’s 
behalf we havein these words: 





“Chastity is a great virtue; but every man 
knows in his heart that it is not the greatest of 
virtues ; that offenses against it have been con- 
sistent with the possession of all the qualities 
which ennoble buman nature, and dignmify hu- 
man life, and make human progress possible.” 


This, while proceeding upon the assump- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland’s guilt, is self-contra. 
dictory, since it declares chastity to bea 
‘* great virtue,” and also declares that one 
may be in ‘‘the possession of ali the quali- 
ties that ennoble human nature,” and, at 
the same time, be without this virtue. 
Chastity, though a virtue, is not included 
in the list of these ‘* qualities,” and not es- 
sential to true nobility of ‘‘ human nature.” 
One may be a debauchee, and yet be a high- 
minded and noble man; and hence, if Mr. 
Cleveland is or has been the former, he 
should not be discarded by the people, 
since he may also be the latter. So the Post 
thinks. 

We do not know in what school the Post 
studied its morals; but we affirm most em- 
phatically, what ‘‘every man knows in his 
heart” to be true—that one who carries in 
his bosom unchaste passions, which he grat- 
fies by action, has in the very center of his 
character a moral leprosy, which affects 
and poisons the whole man, whatever he 
may seem to be in other relations. Who 
would knowingly make such a man the 
president of a college, or place him at the 
head of ahigh school for young men or 
young ladies? What board of bank directors 
would choose him for a cashier? What mer- 
chant would select him for his chief clerk? 
What society of chaste and virtuous women 
would admit a man, thus stained and black- 
ened, into their presence on terms of famil- 
iar acquaintance? What parents, unless 
themselves of like character, would be 
willing to have their sons and daughters in 
the relation of intimacy with such a man? 
These, and the like questions; supply their 
own answer. : 

Whether chastity is ‘‘the greatest of 
virtues” is a question that we will not 
debate with the Post. It is enough for 
our purpose that, in the judgment of all 





effect of this change in line of thought that 


decent and right-thinking people, jt is so 





important that the opposite justly exposes 

one to severe condemnation, aud is taken 

as a sign of a grossly corrupt and bad char- 

acter. It isso important a virtue that an 

offender against its requirements ought 

not knowingly to be made President of these 

United States, whatever other qualifications 
he may possess for this office. The office 
ought not to be soiled and degraded by 
association with his name. If a board of 
college trustees could not select such a man 

to preside over its affairs, then, surely, the 
people of this country, with the light they 
now have in respect to the private record 
of Grover Cleveland, ought not to make 
him the President of this great nation. To 
do so would be to perpetuate a. most offen- 
sive moral incongruity. 

But, perhaps, Mr. Cleveland has sincerely 
repented of his wrong, and reformed his 
life. This suggestion is sometimes made 
in his behalf, in order to find a moral basis 
for his support. The suggestion raises 
two questions, one of which is, whether 
there is any evidence before the public 
showing the fact of repexitance. Mr. Cleve- 
land, no doubt, profoundly regrets the ex- 
posure of his wrong-doing, just as a thief 
regrets being caught by a police officer. 
The exposure seriously perils his election. 
But. we submit that no evidence has been 
furnished to the public that he has repented 
of that wrong. We have the evidence of 
his guilt, but not of his repentance. His 
public record does not prove the latter. 
Those who defend Mr. Cleveland on the 
ground of assumed repentance would do 
well to prove that repentance before using 
it as an argument. 

The other question is, whether, if we con- 
cede the repentance assumed, this would 
be a reason why the American people should 
condone and cance! the offense, in the sense 
of choosing Mr. Cleveland as President. 
We think not. We think that they can do 
better with the office than to fill it with re. 
pentant and reformed debauchees. This 
is the teaching of good taste and a decent 
common sense. No one supposes that the 
Democratic Party would have nominated 
Governor Cleveland if the facts in his pri- 
vate character had been generally known at 
the time; and if not, then the reasons 
which, upon this supposition, would have 
prevented his nomination, are just as good 
to prevent his election. His nomination 
does not change their character, or make the 
reasons less potent, The simple truth is 
that one whose private character is stained, 
as is that of Governor Cleveland, ought 
not to be elected to the highest office in the 
gift of the people. 


—_ 


THE RIGOR OF RUSSIAN RULE. 


Ir Turkey continues its present policy of 
interference with missionary schools, news- 
papers, and other enterprises which free 
countries are glad to promote, it may in 
time become as intolerant as Russia. No- 
body, however, expects any concession to 
liberty from the “ unspeakable Turk,” save 
what is wrung from him; but the enlight- 
ened Russian would naturally be regarded 
as the promoter and patron of healthful and 
instructive literature. Russia claims to be 
both Christian and civilized, and to wish to 
make of her people an intelligent, useful 
and united nation. She has some great 
difficulties to face, growing out of the 
heterogeneous character of her subjects, 
and the condition of her society, ditficul- 
ties which the present Czar proposed, at his 
coronation, to meet in a wise and states- 
manlike way. The conditions which caused 
discontent and nourished Nihilism were to 
be removed by correcting abuses and es- 
tablishing constitutional government. But 
it may be doubted whether there is a more 
illiberal government on the face of the earth 
to-day, except, possibly, among savages, 
than that of St. Petersburgh. It is despot- 
ism of the worst sort. The wonder is not 
that desperate mep, who call themselves 
Nihilists; are banded together for the dis- 
truction, not only of the Ozar’s, «but of all 
government, but that they are not numer- 
ous enough to sucteed. 

Until within a short period many of the 
people were held as serfs. Their emanci- 
pation was the great act of the administra. 
tion of the late Czar. But to-day the whole 
population would seem to he little more 








than serfs, under the official lash of hard 


and crdel masters. The governors and sub- 
3 are merciless and corrupt, and grind 
the people under the heel of oppression. We 
have seen what protection has been given to 
the lives and property of the Jews, and how 
suspicion has often sent men and women 
to spend their lives in the horrors of Siber- 
ian exile. The reign of law is a dream of 
the future, and justice has fled the empire. 
‘*Go forth, my son,” said Oxenstiern, ‘and 
see how wretchedly the world is governed.” 
If the Swedish statesman was alive to-day 
he would point his pupils to Russia as the 
type of all bad government. 
There is nothing which indicates more 
clearly the spirit of the foolish and futile 
policy of extirpating Nihilism and culti- 
vating intelligent loyalty by the knout and 
by the severest repression than the system 
of censorship established over all kinds of 
literature. Ignorant men are appointed to 
this important position, who may proscribe 
a book, or a magazine, or a newspaper on 
the most absurd and frivolous pretexts. A 
book was recently placed on the indew ea. 
purgatorius because it contained the phrase, 
the *‘majesty of the heavens,” the censor 
declaring that ‘‘majesty” was a word 
which, in Russia, could be lawfully applied 
only to the Czar. Booksellers, bythe same 
official authority, may sell the first volume 
of Lecky’s ‘‘History of Rationalism in 
Europe,” but not the second. There are 
not above half a dozen firms which have 
patents from the crown for printing, and 
all booksellers carry on the business simply 
on sufferance. The police may search 
their stalls at any time, and close up their 
business. If the political or religious views 
of a publisher are not of the right sort, he 
cannot bring out anything, no matter how 
unobjectionable it may be, Translations 
from works of Agassiz, Bagehot, Huxley, 
Lubbock, Marx, Mill and Spencer are 
strictly prohibited by Imperial decree, and 
80 is Lyell’s *‘ Geology.” 

Some two years ago, as the London 
Spectator relates, an enterprising French- 
map, who had lived most of his life in 
Russia, opened a bookstore in Karkoff on a 
permit from the local authorities, He soon 
had a flourishing trade, and published some 
works for the professors of the Karkoff 
University. He was careful never to deal 
in contraband literature, nor give the police 
any grounds of suspicion. But the fact 
that he was doing a good business seeméd 
to the authorities a sufficient indication 
that he was selling forbidden books; and 
they took him into custody, and made dili- 
gent search among his stock for evidence, 
but found none. He was kept in prison, 
however, twenty-five days before an cxam- 
ination was granted him, nptwithstanding 
the protests of the Faculty of the Univer- 
sity. The hearing was the merest farce, 
the oniy scrap of evidence being his .ac- 
knowledgment that a certain man, pre- 
sumably one suspected of Nihilism, had 
bought books of him. A few days later he 
was sent to St. Petersburgh, where he lay 
in jail seven months, without examination, 
upon no charge whatever,so far as he knew. 
A note to the French Consul secured, at 
last, a hearing before the Chief of Police. 
After a few questions by the latter, the 
prisoner asked why he had been so long 
confined. He had, he declared, broken no 
law, sold no contraband books, and taken 
partin no secret society. The words of 
the Chief, ia reply, were these; 

“That I know quite well, You have done 
nothing upenly illegal, I admit; but that only 
shows how very prudent you are, and, therefore, 
all the more dangerous, It is true, ais», that we 
have found no forbidden literature in your pos- 
session. All the same, we know quite well that 
it is possible so to arrange an assortment even 
of authorized books as to spread subversive ideas 
quite as effectually as if they were revolutionary 
pamphlets printed at Geneva.” 

The Consul demanded that the prisoner 
be immediately put on trial or released, 
and he was allowed to go free, on condition 
of leaving the country at once. He was 
sent to Karkoff under strong guard, and 
given only twenty-four hours to dispose of 
his stock. ‘The result was he had to leave 
it in the hands of an agent, who sold it at 
one-fourth of its cost. : 

This is the policy and the kind of justice 
that prevail in Russia. Intelligence is at a 
discount, There are only two public libra- 
ries in the whole empire, and the censorship 





never was more rigorous, If the people 
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are not to be permitted to purchase such 


books as they need it is hard to see why 
they shoald have schools and universities 
at all, and it would seem to be a crime to 
sell books of the most unobjectionable kind 
to those suspected of holding Nihilistic sen- 
timents. The Czar expects to root out 
Nihilism by euch measures) The farmer 
might as reasonably expect to destroy 
Canada thistles by sowing the seed. 

The effects of the reactionary and 
ruinous policy pursued by the pres- 
ent Czar are shown in the _ peril 
which continually besets him. Last 
week he visited Warsaw, not as a ruler, 
but rather as a prisoner. The railway was 
guarded by thirteea thousand soldiers, who 
had orders to shoot anyone approaching 
within a thousand yards of the track; and 
the police force of Warsaw was temporarily 
replaced by a body of picked men from Bt. 
Petersburgh. Not only were the citizens 
of Warsaw not expected to weleome their 
Emperor, but they were required to 
promise, on oath, to abstain from throwing 
flowers or anything from their windows, 
aad to allow no strangers in their houses; 
and the cable tells us that there were ‘a 
thousand arrests in connection with the 
Czar’s visit.” No noble women attended 
the Czarina’s reception, and of the 800 in- 
vited to a ball in the Czar’s honor, only 400 
attended, and neither the nobles nor the 
bourgeoisie were represented. And, to sig- 
nalize the event still further, and burn into 
the Polish heart the hateful memory of his 
presence, the Czar, by Imperial decree, con- 
demned to perpetual exile three colonels, 
one a baron, and many suba'terns, not for 
any treasonable act or utterance, not for 
Nihilism or any crime, but simply because 
they were, or were alleged to be, members 
of a secret society. Is Alexander a second 
‘*Ivan the Terrible,” or is he mad? Of 
course, the feeling against him is more in- 
tense in Poland than elsewhere; but he is 
not safe a moment in any part of his em- 
pire among his own people. 

Those who are ground to the earth be- 
neath so monstrous atyranny are to be 
deeply pitied; but what is there of peace 
and happiness in the life of the tyrant? 


—— — —— 


THE ELECTION IN MAINE. 


‘‘Tag Republicans have carried Maine 
by ah overwhelming majority.” Yes, it’s 
true; and we are glad of it. Our reasons 
for rejoicing, however, are not identical 
with those entertained by Mr. Blaine’s par- 
tisans. We cannot discover in the recent 
election their assurance of similar victory 
for the Republican candidate in November. 
We rejoice because, when good candidates 
were placed in the field of state politics by 
the Republican Party, the Republicans of 
all degrees and kinds, the out-and-out Re- 
publ cans, the Prohibitionist Republicans, 
and the Independent Republicans united 
to elect those men. 

We bave always maintained that a Re- 
publican should bolt only when the candi- 
date, because of his morual or political char- 
acter, is unworthy of support, or when the 
party, because of unscrupulous manage- 
ment, needs rebuke. For neither of these 
re isons would a Republican of any stripe 
have been justified in refusing to vote for 
the state nomiuees of the Republican 
Party in Maine last week. The Independ- 
ents and Prohibitionists realized this; and 
their votes nade possible the great Repub- 
lican majority. And yet this element in 
the election of last weck seems to have 
been overlooked. For ourselves, we can 
only read in the victory the lesson that 
good results will surely come from good 
nominations. 

It is generally claimed by Mr. Blaine’s 
followers that the state election is but the 
foreshadowing of what will surely happen 
in the national contest. We cannot see it 
in that light. Maine has always been a 
stronghold of prohibition, the practical ex- 
ample of the good effects of state legislation 
on the subject. Many, perbaps the major- 
ity, of state Prohibitionists are also national 
Prohibitionists. It must, therefore. be evi- 
dent to all that the defection of Prohibition- 
ists from the Republican Party in November 
will greatly decrease Mr. Blaine’s majority. 
The class known as Independent Repub- 
licans, who will bolt the Presidential nomi- 
nation because they believe the candidate 








politically unprincipled, is by no means a 
small one,evenin Mr. Blaine’s own state. 
In view of all this, is it reasonable to accept 
the recent election in Maine as the criterion 
of Mr. Blaine’s popularity? 

Attention is now being turned to the 
coming state elections of Ohio. The con- 
ditions and divisions of the parties there 
are much the same as in Maine; and we 
hope the result of the state election will be 
the sime. If the Republican candidates 
are worthy men, politically and morally, 
let them be voted for; if unworthy, let 
them be repudiated. Acting on this prin- 
ciple, Republicans will teach the party that 
no man is good fur what he represents, but 
for what he és. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Bisuor J. W. Hoop, who writes so candidly 
and inieliigently on the subject of race churches, 
on page 8, bears testimony to a wonderful 
change in North Carolina sentiment toward 
the Negro in the past ten years, He says that 
those who would have assassinated him years ago 
would now heartily defend him; and that the 
nomination of Greeley took the poison out of 
Southern sentiment, and a fearless, upright man, 
can now “win the respect of the people and 
work his way without difficulty.” This is mat- 
ter for rejoicing, and the colored people certain- 
ly need encouragement, they have so much yet 
to conquer. What the Bishop says about the 
organization of separate Churches for the Ne- 
groes is substantially that, under the circum- 
stances, they could not do better. He regrets 
what seems to him the necessity for this policy. 
It is better, of course, that the Freedmen should 
have been gathered into Churches by themselves 
than that they should Lot be in any Church, No 
doubt this fact goes far to justify such separate 
existence to-day ; but the future must have bet- 
ter things in store for them, and they should be 
taught to expect better things. They must not 
only have an outlook, but an uplook. We are 
glad that both the African Methodist Churches 
s0 thoroughly deserve the help and encourage- 
ment of all interested in the welfare of the col- 
ored race, 











Opinion as to the historical credibility of 
Herodotus has fluctuated so greatly at different 
periods a3 to make it difficult to say what, on 
the whole, has been the critical position as to the 
value of his work, though the tendency of his 
more recent editors and commentators has been 
in his favor, especially since the publication, in 
1858—1860, of Canon Rawlinson’s translation, 
with the notes of Sir Gardner Wilkinson and 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Professor Sayce, of Ox- 
ford, in his jatest volume on “ The Ancient Em- 
pires of the East,” (Herodotus i—iii), opens the 
question anew, and subjects the work to thor- 
ough scrutiny, with a somewhat different result 
from any that has been previously reached, 
This work is the first frwits of the Assyrian ex- 
plorations and researches of Professor Sayce, 
and, though they may leave the old historian of 
Halicarnassus to enjoy his ancient reputation 
when speaking of what he had actually seen, 
raise against his accounts of Egypt and Babylo- 
niaa cloud of doubt, which will not be easily 
dissipated, In our notice of Mr. Osborne’s work 
on Egypt, we called attention to the carving 
found at Thebes, representing the whole process 
of wine-making, from the plucking to the press- 
ing of the grape, as evidence against the asser- 
tion of Herodotus, that neither grapes nor wine 
were known in Egypt, and against the inference 
as to the credibility of the Mosaic history of Jo- 
seph. Professor Sayce finds a long hst of similar 
errors, on the basisof which he pulls the history 
to pieces to such an extent as to give color to 
the charge brought against the author of credu- 
lity, plagiarism from Hecatewus, and of a vain 
desire to impress his readers with the belief that 
he had visited in person all the lands described 
by him. {f this were true, he would only prove 
the ancient example of some worthy recent 
explorers, whose reports of Missions around the 
world carry the implication, though not the 
point blank assertion, of personal inspection, at 
every point. Much that 1s brought against the 
credibility of the old Ionian by Professor Sayce, 
will be modified by careful consideration of the 
text. But, giving it the fullest credence, the 
fact remains that only a part, and that a small 
part, of what we value in Herodotus, is affected 
by it. Professor Suyce distinguishes between 
the account of lands visited in person, and of 
others for which he drew on other sources, and 
as to which he leaves it to be supposed that he 
sew them in person, rather than asserts that he 
did. This gives a distinct line for criticism to 
follow ; and when we have carried it through we 
shall find that Herodotus is still to be credited 
with having explored the whole of the Levant and 
Magna Grecia, Beside this, he will hold his 
own on literary grounds. The contemporary 
attacks of Otesias neither dull2d nor chilled the 
admiration of antiquity, nor changed the fact 
that he is to us, as he was to Cicero, “‘ sweet, 
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pure and flowing,” and that he is the most 
delightful of quaint and simple raconteurs, pre- 
ferred by many among the moderns, as he was 
by Dionysius to Thucydides. 





Ay article in the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, speaking of Roman Catholic immigrants 
to this country, says; 

‘* The Italians sh» w very little love of the [Roman 
Catholic) faith, and very little knowledge of it. Far 
different from the hamble Irish, who, years ago, 
laboring on the great public works, always welcomed 
a priest and hejped to erect churches as they moved 
along, the Italians neither frequent the churches 
now accessible to them, nor exert themselves to 
erect others, where they can hear the words of truth 
in their own tongue. The Italian churches are few 
compared to the Italian body, and they are not main- 
tained exclusively by them. In many cities there 
are quarters occupied by Italians who seem to have 
lost all religion, so that when zealous priests, speak- 
ing their language, give missions in order to revive 
their faith, they find but a score of listeners, the 
very women having apparently lost all attachment 
to religion, 

“Those coming to us from Spanish America are 

very numerous ; but Spanish churches, except in the 
old Mexican provinces now annexed to this country, 
are almost unknown; and yet few comparatively of 
this body are seen in the Catholic churches where 
the sermons are in English.” 
Catholic writers not infrequently call Protes- 
tantism a nurse of infidelity. They forget that 
* infidel France” became such under almost ex- 
clusively Roman influences; and in the fore- 
going paragraphs it is confessed that the Italians 
and Spanish Americans, who have been trained 
under the strictest Romanism, have ‘‘ apparently 
lost all attachment to religion.” ‘Doubtless the 
superior religious character of the Irish and 
German Romanists results from the fact. that 
they have lived in contact with Protestantism, 
while the Italians and Spaniards are indifferent to 
Christianity because their only conception of 
religion is Romanism, And when Roman Catho- 
lics are forced to confess that, under their train- 
ing, these Italians have lost all regard for relig- 
ion, it does not look well for them to sneer at 
‘Protestant pioselytizers,” who are trying 
whether they cannot do something to impart to 
these poor people some elements of the Christian 
faith, 





Many facts, some of which are given in an 
article on the McAll Mission, in our department 
of Religious Intelligence, show that there is a 
new movement in France along evangelical 
Protestant lines. The oid Huguenot movement 
was largely among the nobles, and was, to a 
very great extent, political in its nature, The 
present is rather among the lower classes, and is 
purely religious in its character. It has been 
said that Protestantism is the natural faith of 
the Teutonic nations, while the French, and 
other Latin peoples, are naturally Romanists. 
But Germany has large Catholic districts, and 
England, under other political influences, might 
have retained her adherence to Rome, while 
Gallic Switzeriand became Protestant; and the 
results of mission work in France, in the last 
twelve years, show that the minds of the French 
people are not inaccessible to evangelical ideas. 
It has been said, also, that the volatile populace 
of southern Europe cannot be moved wo religious 
emotion, except by the gorgeous ritual of the 
Church of Rome. But it is seen that in plain 
mission halls, unornamented except by » few 
Scripture texts on the wall, with a service whose 
only extra attraction is copious singing of sim- 
ple Gospel hymns, the people will assemble by 
thousands, The subject is interesting in many 
points of view, and the present movement may 
have results of which no one now dreams, 





Tue resident and visiting clergymen at 
Saratoga Springs, at one of their Monday morn- 
ing meetings, in the parlor of Temple Grove, re- 
cently discussed the relation of scientific and 
philosophical thought to the Christain pulpit. 
The prevailing idea of those who spoke on the 
subject was that, in this country at least, the 
preachers of the Gospel, when standing before 
their congregations, had better, for a rule, as- 
sume the truthof the Bible as a matter not in 
debate, and as a point conceded by those to 
whom they are speaking, and spend their intel- 
lectual strength in enforcing the truths taught 
in the Bible upon the hearts and consciences of 
their hearers, and, in the main, let science and 
philosophy severely alone. We have no doubt 
that this is the true view. Scientific and phil- 
osophical questions may be elaborately dis- 
cussed in reviews and treatises; but, in our 
judgment, the Christian pulpit is not the fitting 
place for such discussions. But few ministers 
are really competent for the task; and if all 
ministers were competent, there are but few 
persons in an ordinary congregation competent 
to understand and appreciate such a discussion. 
The attempt, in most cases, would be a failure on 
the part of the preacher, and would be more 
likely to generate and make difficulties than re- 
move them. Certainly it would not be the best 
and most effective use of the time. What the 
people most want is not so much to have the 
Bible proved to them, and freed from all diffi- 
culties, as to have its truths so presented to 


~| the other ought not to be left undone. 


them that they will feel their power and be 
pra@tically influenced thereby. The preacher 
should keep this in mind as the leading and con- 
trolling idea of his whole ministry. 





Ir anything more were neccessary to make 
the better class of people regret the recent 
murder of Mormon Elders in Kentucky, it 
would be found in the fact that such things 
deepen the determination of the Mormons 
to adhere to their religion. Only those who 
have come into personal contact with them can 
realize what a power in the support of their zeal 
is the remembrance of the persecutions through 
which their early leaders passed. In Jackson 
County, Missouri, and at Nauvoo, Illinois, they 
were attacked in their homes and were shot 
down like wild beasts. When it is said that the 
Mormons would not be molested if they would 
give up polygamy, they answer that those early 
persecutions all took place before they adopted 
this doctrine. The fact is, that the mobs which 
attacked the first Mormons were made up, in 
great part, of the same low element that mobs 
the Salvation Army, a coarse rabble that, like a 
bull-dog, is ready to attack anything new. As 
one hears a Mormon tell the story how the 
fathers of bis people were driven’ out from the 
older states, till no course remained for them 
but to march across thousands of miles of desert 
to establish a new home, if the hearer is not be- 
guiled into sympathizing with the sufferers, he 
sees how the truly romantic story of those early 
days can ‘fire the Mormon heart.” So that 
many a young man who, for its own sake, would 
care nothing for his Mormon creed, will be 
ready to fight desperately forit in his indigna- 
tion at the persecutions heaped upon bis fathers, 
And the story of these Kentucky victims wiil 
be only another narrative to make tne younger 
class of Mormons swear anew their fealty to su- 
perstition, Mormonism cannot be overthrown 
by such measures. That course has been fully 
tried time and time again, and the false religion 
has only become stronger under it, 





We have no word but praise for the efforts of 
both our state and United States authorities to 
stock our lakes and rivers, and even our ponds, 
with food fishes. But there is one branch of this 
business which appears to be strangely over- 
looked. While our fish commissioners, both 
state and national, are busy distributing fish 
spawn for all our inland waters, fishermen from 
nearly all our New England seaports are, at cer- 
tain seasons, quite as busy destroying the spawn 
of one of the most delicious of all our sea fish, 
the mackerel, And what aggravates the case is 
the fact that, during aJl the spawning season, the 
fish are so poor that they are not fit to eat. 
There ought to be laws prohibiting mackerel 
catching before the middle of June. Let a com- 
petent commissioner, at any time during the 
month of May, take a trip in a mackerel catcher, 
and he will probably begin to think that the 
propagation of German carp and other fish in 
our lakes and rivers may as well be held in abey- 
ance till something is done to stop this wholesale 
destruction of fish on our sea-coast. He will at 
least be convinced that, while one is being done, 
Before 
the trip is ended he will be apt to think it folly 
to try to fill the cask at the spigot while the 
bung is out. Is it not high time that this matter 
was investigated? 





EXxTRAVGANT laudation of candidates, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, violent, malignant 
and false vilification, form the usual entertain- 
ment given by newspapers and stump orators to 
the people at every Presidential election. A just 
and honest discussion of the character and rec- 
ord of candidates, and also of the principles 
which they represent, is undoubtedly proper on 
such occasions, as the meansof enlightening the 
people, and enabling them intelligently to cast 
their votes. Such a discussion is adapted to en- 
large the knowledge of the general public. It 
exposes what is wrong in the policy of parties, 
or in the personal or official character of candi- 
dates ; and when newspapers or political orators 
engage in this wurk, and confine themselves to a 
frank and honest statement of the truth, they 
are violating no law of ethics, but are discharg- 
ing an important public duty. No candidate 
has any right to complain because the objections 
tohim are fairly and fully stated by those who 
are opposed ¢o him, and desire to secure his de- 
feat. In consenting to be a candidate, he chal- 
lenges investigation, and, if his record will not 
stand the test, the fault is his own. Unfortu- 
nately, this honest and proper way of conduct- 
ing political campaigns is not the one generally 
pursued. Victory, rather than the truth, pure 
and simple, is the main thing sought ; and out 
of this one fact springs an enormous amount of 
demoralization and. gross wroog in our system 
of yopular elections. Sensible people under- 
stand and regret this, and all people ought to 
know enough to take political harangues at a 
very large discount. 





THE people of Maine, at their election of last 
week, adopted the Prohibitory amendment to the 





Constitution of that state, which, with the ex- 
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eeption of cider, forbids the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors in that state, unless 
the same be for mechanical or scientific purposes. 
Tie Repablican Party endorsed the amendment, 
and the great majority of the Republican voters 
undoabtedly voted for it. It was also voted for 
by some Dem»crats, who, contrary to what is 
generally ‘rue of their party, believe in the 
principle. There was no Prohibition ticket in 
the field. The Republican Prohibitionists con- 
cluded that they could best serve their own 
cause by uniting their forces with the Republi- 
can Party, and through that party seeking what- 
ewer legislation may be needed to make the 
amendment effective. The same course was 
pursued in Kaneas and in Iowa, when the Pro- 
hibirory amendment was voted for and adopted 
in those states. The main point to be gained is 
to secure a public rentiment im a state that will 
demand and enforce Prohibition as a remedy 
for the evils resulting from the liquor busingss ; 
and when this is done the remedy is certain to 
come, 10 matter how strongly it may be opposed 
by the liquor interests in alliance with the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Republican votes have given to 
the cause its triumph in Maine, and the facts 
show that it is upon this class of voters that the 
cause is dependent for all its hopes of success in 
other states. The success of Democracy means 
the defeat of Prohibition, and the triumph of 
the rum power. 





AN amusing illustration of the devices of 
political partisans is given in the following 
quotations, In order to be made to cut both 
ways, our correspondent is literally ‘sawn 
asuncer.” The Evening Post, of last Wednes- 
day, selected the following extract from the 
article by the Rev. Wm. C. Wilkinson, D.D., in 
Tue [NDEPENDENT: 


“It is not clear beyond question that Mr. Blaine 
has doue anything worse in morals than, at cei tam 
moments of low tone, to make allusions which he 
should never have suffered him-elf to make, to acts 
of bis own in public life, with a view to influencing 
decisions favor sbly to his private interests in mat- 
ters of business. That there was a veiicd promise, 
on his part, of prostituting oficial power and trust 
to the ends of persoual gain, is matter of inference 
—of inference too sadly obvious, I am grieved and 
ashame to admit—still, of iaference only. I think 
it would be greatly better not to have for President 
any nan that Was known ever 80 to have expused 
himself to sinister suspicion.” 


And The Tribune, of the next morning, contains 
this “ political note” from the same article : 
“The demand that Cleveland give place to a 
better man continues to be heard on every side. 
William C, Wilsivson, D D., of Tarrytown, says, in 
THE INDEPENDENT, this week: ‘I trust Mr. Cleve- 
land will yet do the one thing that is left to nim to 
do for the service of his country, and of his own mo- 
tion withdraw from a cinvass that, handicapped as 
he knew he was, he ought never to have entered.’” 


As a matter of fact, Dr. Wilkinson believes both 
candidates unworthy of the Presidency. 





Tue Christian Herald, after waiting to observe 
the developments in respect to the Cleveland 
scandal, and no icing that the Democratic news- 
papers did not deny the substantial truth of the 
charges, finally concluded to give the admitted 
facts to ite readers, that they might judge for 
themselves. Referring to what the defenders 
and apologisis for Mr. Cleveland say in his be- 
half, the Herald remarks : 

“The manner in which the press is dealing with 

these charges cann t be too deeply regretted. The 
teadency is to make ligit of them, to represent such 
practives ascommon and to dwell upon the fact 
that the faults of tae Democratic candidate would 
be less prejudicia! vo the nationa: welfare than those 
of the Repuvlican candidate. That mode of dealing 
with the subject is unsati.factory. The people have 
their own est.mate of the importance of the acts 
alleged. The candidate’s cause would be better 
served by showlag that the charges are false, or that 
Me, Cleveland has repented, for reasons apart from 
his candidacy, and has reformed.” 
The first question with which the public had to 
deal when this scandal made its appearance, was 
whether it was simply a campaiga he, without 
any foundation in truth or whether it was sub- 
stantially true. ‘This question was very speedily 
disposed of by the conviusive evidence that the 
Scandal was essentialiy true. Mr. Cleveland's 
defenders failed to mect the charge so as 
to satisfy the public conscience, and seem 
to have come to the conciusion that their 
best -policy is to ignore the subject ai- 
together. The plain duiy of the religious 
press is not to adupt this poicy. The question 
whether the peuple shail elect to the Presidency 
Governor Cleveland, with such a priva:e charac- 
ter as the facts shuw him to possess, 18 too grave 
a one for silence. The question is so intensely 
moral that all merely politicul and parusan con- 
sidera.ions are at ouce set aside in the compari- 
son. 





Dovst ess the Turkish Government would be 
glad enungh to shu up the foreign postal offices 
in Constantinople. But itis not yct quite clear 
that the mails would be safe in the hands of the 
Turk, let alone the matter of their provoking 
censorship, A currespundent telus the following 
story : 

“ Yastorliy I was attn> steamer landing of one 


of the largest villages of the Bosphorus. Somebody 
shouted to me ‘ Effendi, bouradan ghel !" ‘Sir, come 
here.’ It was the Turkish postman, and he had in 
his hands a capacious carpet bag, generously stuffed, 
as the European mail had just arrived. I went at 
onve toward the postman. Removing the string 
with which the bag was prudently tied together, 
and holding the bag bottom-side upward, he poured 
all its contents, pamph'ets, papers, letters, on the 
top of a large hogshead, which was providentially 
near, The hogshead cover was not extensive 
enough to receive all the shower, and quantities fell 
tothe ground. There was a large crowd at the 
landing, and standers-by obligingly picked up what 
was strewn nearthem, ‘There,’ said the postman, 
‘Effendi, pick out whatever you like for yourself, 
while I go into this café.’ [ helped myself; a num- 
ber of other persons did the same, all of them, I 
trust, as honestly as 1; but it was a little confusing 
to see, perhaps, 100 letters at the mercy of an indis- 
criminate crowd, By and by the postman, apparently 
refreshed, returned from the café, gathered from 
the hogshead cover al] that remained, and peace- 
ably departed. That postman I believe to be an 
honest man, as efficient, as business-like, as exact, 
as any of his class, but a little too childlike and con- 
fiding to be trusted with important letters.” 





..One of our contemporaries, the Northern 
Christian Advocate, seems not to have learned 
yet what the Higher Biblical Criticism is, It 
Says: 

** There are signs on every side that the force of 
the so-called Higher Criticism is well nigh exhausted, 
It is less active, less noisy, less productive, Jess in- 
fluential, less confident, than it was a short time 
ago.” 

This “‘ so-called Higher Criticiem” it seems to 
identify with the ‘‘ New Theology,” in this sen- 
tence: 

** Under the pretentious name of “‘ The New The- 

ology,” it no longer profeases hostility to Cnristian- 
ity, but ostentatiously accepts its inspiration, its 
doctrines and its life.” 
A Western college president, some time ago, 
spoke of the Higher Criticism as the rationalistic, 
and the Lower as the evangelical view of the 
Scrip-ures. We refer both to Professor Briggs’s 
‘‘ Biblical Study” for needed light. If our Syr- 
acuse friend has Terry’s ‘** Hermeneutics” at 
hand, he will get an idea of what the Higher 
Criticism is from that. 


. Last week Roman Catholics celebrated, by 
a triduum, the nineteenth centenary, as they tell 
us, of the birth of the **.mmaculate Mother of 
God.” How they identify the date is a matter 
of no special moment to non-Ca:holics, But it 
is sad to see indications of the increase of mario- 
latry among our fellow Christians of the Catho- 
lic faith, One of the Catholic papers begins an 
editorial with this ascription : 

* Praise and honor be to Her Name forever !” 

We have the most profound respect for the 
mother of our Saviour, but we dare not give to 
her what belongs only to the Trinity, It is true 
that Catholics claim to distinguish between the 
worship or service (hyperdulia) paid to the 
Virgin and that given to God (latria); but the 
distinction is one for the doctors, and not for 
the masses. The effect cannot be harmless, 
Can one serve God and Mary? 


.-The cholera is making dreadful havoc in 
Naples. In no other place, either in France or 
Italy, has it carried off 80 many victims. From 
Friday night to Sunday noon there were no less 
than seven hundred deaths, There s2ems to be 
a slight diminution of cases since Sunday. The 
suffering has been relieved as much as possible 
by the humane, and the city authorities have 
been energetically cleaning the streets, so as to 
stop the pestilence. It is singular that men 
should be so short-sighted. There was ample 
warning of the coming of the disease ; but the 
Neapolitan officials seem to have waited till the 
scourge broke upon them to get ready for it, 
Lt they shell learn a lesson from this sore visita- 
tion, the people, amd travelers especially, will 
have reason to rejoice, 


..It may be noticed that many gatherings 
of the workingmen of our cities are held on the 
Sabbath, and it is said that many of them have no 
belief in Christianity, But let them remember 
that Jeeus of Nazareth was a carpenter, and the 
religion of Jesus isa religion for workingmen, 
Complaints are made of the tyranny of the rich 
over the poor, and it is declared that wen should 
treat each other as brothers. Now, there is but 
one way in wlich men can be drawn together 
as brothers, and that is in the worship of God 
the Father. It is the fatherhood of God 
that makes the fraternity of man. Those who 
would suffer from injustice should be the ones 
to uphold the religion of Christ, whose nature is 
such as to do away with all wrong. 


....Here is a fact of great significance as to 
the movement in India for the elevation of 
native women : 


“A large meeting of native ladies was held at 
Puna recently, under the auspices of the Arya Ma 
hila Somaj, to urge upon the leaders of the Puna 
native community the necessity of increasing the 
existirg means for educating native girls. Later in 
the day a meeting of native gentlemen came off in 
the Town Hall, under the presidency of Sir W. Wed- 
derburn, Numerous donations toward the objects 





of the meeting were announced; 17,000 rupees were 
subscribed, Resolutions were adopted for the es- 


tablishment of a high ‘choo! for girls, teaching 
English, Sanscrit, etc., up to the matriculation stan- 
dard.” 

--» We have seen no defence in any paper, 
even in the secular press, of the practice of 
gambling on ocean steamers, as shown by recent 
disclosures, Most of vur exchanges join us in 
condemning steamship managers for permitting 
it. The editor of Zion's Heraid bears personal 
testimony to a feature of it, which those having 
contro] of the various lines surely dare not 
ignore. He says: 

“On our return trip, three years since, not only 
was gambling kept up, but the captain of the ship 
and other officers were participants, It was well 
understood that the captain was quite unlucky, and 
jost a great deal. It affected his appearance, if it 
did not his temper ; and one can readily see how it 
might unfavorably affect his ability to discharge 
with his best powers the sometimes very urgent and 
delicate duties of his position,” 

This is a matter which not only concerns the 
comfort and morals of the passengers, but their 
lives and the safety of the ship. 


..-The American Missionary Association has 
been a pioneer and most successful worker in 
the South, following up the emancipation of the 
slaves from physical bondage with most earnest 
and well-directed efforts to freo them from the 
bondage of ignorance and vice. That soci: ty 
has steadily enlarged its work, and retains ita 
strong hold upon the confidence of its constitu- 
ents, as is attested by the fact that its receipts 
from living donors are larger than iast year, 
But a falling off in legacies of over $40,000 
threatens 1t with a heavy debt. Its appeal for 
help in this emergency is entitled to prompt and 
effective attention. 


.-The Ohio Divorce Reform League is doing 
what it can to meet ore of the suggestions which 
the Rev. 8. W. Dyke offers in his article, on 
another page, this week. It is gathering and 
circulating statistical information about divorces, 
It shows that in its own state there has been an 
increase of 238 per cent. since 1865 in such 
cases, In Ashtabula County, last year, there was 
one petition for divorce to every two marriages, 
In nine counties the ratio was one to seven, 
Such facts as these are alarming, and must rouse 
public sentiment to the enormity of the evil of 
loose divorce laws. 


.. The Lutheran Observer thinks that a 
chauge should be made in the day of our na- 
tional thankegiving. There being no special 
significance in the last Thursdsy in November, it 
suggests the 12th day of October, the birthday 
of America, as the most appropriate of all days. 
There can be no doubt but that ‘ Thapkegiving 
Day would then have a significance as peculiar 
as the Fourth of July, so distinctive that every 
feeling of patriotism and humanity would be 
stirred.” 


.-It was expected, as a matter of course, 
that the Republicans would be the winners at 
the recent state elections in Maine and Vermont, 
and there is no doubt of their success in next 
November. They have carried the State of 
Maine by about twenty thousand majority, 
which is much larger than was anticipated. 
The next struggle will be in Ohio; and, as 
things now look, there is a good prospect for a 
Republican victory in that state. 


.-The Tribune calls on us to retract our 
statement that Blaine has ‘‘ no record” in favor 
of Civil Service reform; but its sole reason is 
that when Mr. Blaine was Speaker he established 
the precedent of retaining, as official reporters, 
all who were competent, instead of filling their 
places with his own friends, as he had the right 
to do. When one swallow can make a summer, 
one such incident will make a ‘* record,” 


....-The president and cashier of the National 
Bank of New Jersey, located at New Brunswick, 
having betrayed their official trusts, a1d swin- 
died the bank to a large amount in stock specu- 
lation, ended their career by committing sui- 
cide. The tragedy of the end is equal only to 
that of their lives; and in both aspects, they 
present an awful warning to all official swin- 
dlers, 


...The New York Times thinks that Mr 
Dorshermer, in his campaign biography of 
Grover Cleveland, has not made cnough of the 
subject. It 1s difficult to sew how he could bave 
done more, without drawing upon his fancy for 
materials. The simple truth is that there was 
not much to say, and hence not much that could 
be truthfully said. 


...-The Baden races have, this year, we are 
told, suffered severely because the Prince of 
Waies and other representatives of royalty were 
absent. “Royalty” ought to be glad that, by 
so smal] a sacrifice, it can so signally serve the 
interests of morality. 
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Financial, 
THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


Most persons who declaim aguinst tariff 
duties, so imposed ag to be protective to 
bome production, usually concede the ne- 
cessity of a revenue tariff, meaning thereby 
duties levied to raise the means, either in 
whole or in part, of supporting the Govern- 
ment. Unless they ure absolute free trad- 
ers, and opposed to all tariff duties, they 
find no fault with what they call a revenue 
tariff, while they protest loudly against one 
that is protective. This feature is sure to 
call forth their objection. 

Now, it is well to remember, as a first 
answer to this objection, that a protective 
tariff is always a revenue tariff. The rais- 
ing of a revenue is one of its fixed purposes 
and invariable results. Ifa duty be im- 
posed on foreigniron, one object is to raise 
&@ revenue, and every dollar collected is just 
so much revenue paid to the Governmeat. 
Suppose it to be true that one effect of the 
duty on iron isto protect the home produc- 
tion of iron against the cheaper produc- 
tion of the same article in other countries, 
and that, in this aspect of the case, the duty 
is protective; and it will not be the less 
true that the same duty has all the qualities 
ofa revenue tariff. It yields a revenue, 
and in this way helps to supply the means 
of defraying the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. The fact that it is protective in re. 
spect to the home manufacture of iron does 
not, in the slightest degree, impair its reve- 
nue character. In the case as supposed it 
serves both purposes, and neither in any 
way tointerfere with the ofher. Its two 
characters are not antagonistical, but coin- 
cident and harmonious. 

Let it be remembered, in the next place, 
that the direct and immediate effect of 
every tariff duty, whether levied for rev- 
enue or protection, is to increase the cost 
in this market of the imported article or 
articles upon which it is levied. This is in- 
evitable. If, for example, a duty of ten 
cents be levied upon every pound of im- 
ported tea, then this will be added by the 
jmporter to the price of tea, and must be 
ultimately paid by the consumer. The tea 
costs the importer ten cents per pound more 
than it would if it were free of duty, and 
this he must add to ita selling price. It is 
impossible to avoid this direct consequence, 
immaterial upon what theory the duty is 
levied. Those who denounce what they 


cell a protective tariff because It increases 





the price which mist be paid by the con- 
sumer Urge an objection which, if good at 
all, is equally applicable to a revenue tariff. 
It is impossible to have any tariff without 
this for a direct result. The only way to 
avoid the result is to abandon tite whole 
tariff system, te open oir ports free to all 
the cemmer¢e of the world, and adopt di- 
rect taxation as the exclusive method of 
raising a revenue for the support of Gov- 
ernment. 

Bearing in mind these two observations, 
we come then to apractical question, which 
can be wisely answered only by a broad 
survey of facts. A given amount of rev- 
enue being necessary, how shail a tariff de- 
signed to furnish it be imposed, upon what 
articles, and at what rate or rates of duty? 
Shall it be imposed upon ali articles of 
foreign merchandise, and at the same rate, 
in proportion to value or weight; or shall 
there be a discrimination made in selecting 
the articles and fixing the rate; and, if so, 
The arti- 
cles upon which tariff duties may be levied 


according to what rule or rules? 
are of two general classes—first, those 
which are producible in this country, and, 
secondly, those which are non-producible. 
Shall there be no discrimination made _ be- 
tween them? ‘Take, as an example of the 
non-producible class, the article of tea. We 
cannot supply it, with or without ja tariff, 
Every dollar 
levied upon this article simply enhances its 


and must, hence, import it. 


price to the consumer, without furnishing 
the least facility or motive to undertake the 
home production of tea. It would, there- 
fore, seem to be a plain dictate of common 
sense that the Government should either 
place tea on the free list, or make the duty 
on tea as light as possible in consistency 
with ita fiscal necessities. The article is 
one of general consumption, and the cheaper 
it can be made to the people the better for 
all interests. 


Take, as an example of the producible 
cluss, the article of iron. We have the ore 
in this country, and the coal to smelt it, 
and there is an immense demand for iron; 
but the difficulty we encounter in its home 
production liesin the fact that foreign iron, 
unless it pays a duty, can be produced and 
brought to this market, and sold at so cheap 
a rate as to exclude the production of 
domestic iron. Now, shall the Government, 
in levying its tariff for revenue, pay no at- 
tention to this fact? Shall it put iron on 
the free list, and thus, by the laws of trade, 
stop its production in this country? Or 
shali it make foreign irou pay a rate of duty 
that, while yielding a revenue, will also en- 
courage the production of domestic iron, 
and foster all the industries connected 
therewith. 

Here is the whole question of protection 
in the compass of a nut-shell. It being 
true that Goverument resorts to tariff 
duties for the purposes of revenue; also 
that the direct effect of all such duties is 
to enhance the price paid by the con- 
sumer; and further true that the articles 
upon which these duties are levied arrange 
themselves into the two classes above- 
named; then, in distributing the duties 
among these articles so as to raise the nec- 
essary sum, the Government will act wisely 
in seeking to make its tariff tributary to 
the encouragement of its own domestic 
industries, In so doing it has a revenue 
tariff in the amount collected, and a pro- 
tective tariff in respect to those articles of 
home production which, without it, could 
not, in its own market, compete with the 
foreign production of the same articles. 
The consumer is not taxed a penny more 
than he would be if the tari? were not 





thus protective, since all the revenue col- 


lected, immaterial how the duties are dis- 
tributed, must be added to the cost privte 
of the articles upon Which it is levied. 
The itnpofter pays it in the first instance, 
but it finally goes to the consuming class. 
The fact that a tariff is protective, while 
yielding a revenue, simply supplies two 
good reasons for its existence, instead of 
one. 

The Democratic theory is that all tariff 
duties should be levied ‘‘ for revenue only,” 
without any regard to the principle of pro- 
tection to American industry. The Repub- 
lican theoty is that, while these duties ate 
levied for tevénuié as one of their redsolis, 


they should Also be to Adjusted as to make. 


them protective whenever and wherever 
protection is needed. This, in practical re- 
sult, makes a very wide difference between 
the two parties, and forms one amonz 
many reasons why the people should not 
trust the Democratic Party with the con- 
trol of the Government. The theory of that 
party, if put in practice, would be fatal to 
many branches of American industry, ur- 
less wages were reduced to the pauper rates 
paid in Europe. 


—— 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 


Tiiz census of 1870 enumerates three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight different occupations 
into which the industrial force of the 
American people was divided in 1870. ‘The 
number of persons engaged in these occu- 
pations was 12,505,928, or less than one- 
third of the total population. The distri- 
bution of these employments was into agri- 
culture, professional and personal services, 
trade and transportation, manufactures, and 
mechanical and mining industries. The 
first class numbered 5,922,471 persons; the 
second class, 2,684,793 persons; the third 
class, 1,191,238 persons; and the fourth 
class, 2,707,421 persons. Of the whole 
number, 1,836,288 were females. All these 
groups taken together constituted the work- 
ing and productive force of the United States 
in 1870. Each group was doing something 
which the whole needed to have done, and 
the same was true of each individual mem- 
ber of each group. The whole formed the 
industrial organization of society. Asimilar 
fact is presented in every civilized country. 
It results from the division of labor into 
various modes of specific employment. 

There is no fixed law of birth, as there is 
no coercion by statute law, which creates 
this classification of industries, or deter- 
mines the class in which any given indi- 
vidual shall find his field of activity. The 
result is the product of circumstances, of 
physical and mental adaptation, and espe- 
cially the exercise of personal choice. No 
one is born a hatter, any more than he is 
born a farmer or a boot-maker. All the 
employments are needed in the complex 
organism of society, and each will invite 
incumbents according to the special cir- 
cumstances that go to make up the particu- 
lar history of each individual person. 
There is a reason in the hatter’s life that 
made him a hatter, and the same is true of 
every other worker. No one can be amem- 
ber of all these industrial groups at the 
same time; and seldom can he be a member 
of more than one to his own advantage, or 
that of the general public. Yet we are 
constantly observing persons who are pass- 
ing from the one to the other—sometimes 
rising to a higher scale of employment, 
and at others sinking to a lower one. The 
general fact, however, is that men, once 
fixed in a given kind of industry, continue 
there. Human capacity does not admit of 
too frequent transitions from one employ- 
ment to another. 

It deserves to be noticed that these indus- 
trial groups, considered in their economical 
relations to each other, are non-competing 
in what they produce to sell. This results 
from the difference in the kind of their 
products. The hatter, who has nothing but 
hats to sell, never competes with the boot- 
maker, who has nothing but boots to sell. 
So the man who works for wages, and is, 
for example, a type-setter, never competes 
with the bricklayer. There ie no compe- 
tition between physicians and lawyers. 
Those who belong to the same group, and 
are engaged in the same kind of employ. 
ment, are competitors with each other in 
What they have to sell, whether it consists 


vent 


law of direct competition confines itself to 
those who belong to each group. 

How, then. are these different industries 
economically related to each other? The 
principle involved in this question may be 
best illustrated by an example. Take the 
group of hatters. Their business is to 
supply hats. Society looks to them for this 
article, and expects to buy it of them, 
Thelr purchasing power, in respett to 
other commodities which they need fer 
tonsuimption, tonsista in hata. With this 
ingle article they pay for all that they buy. 
This is the only thing that they have that 
is available for the purchase of the prod_ 
ucts of the other groups which they need 
to purchase. They sell hats, and take, in 
exchange therefor, other things, not the less 
really because the transaction is not one of 
direct barter. What they produce ccnsti- 
tutes the means and measure of their pur: 
chasing power in respect to the products 
which the other groups produce. So, also, 
the products of the other groups constitute 
their purchasing power in respect to what 
Hatters prodtice, And thus these groups 
trade with each other by an exchange of 
their products, holding the double relation 
of producers and consumers, of sellers and 
buyers. 

By this interchange of products the prest 
law of supply and demand comes Into opet- 
ation. The relative position of each group, 
commercially considered, will be determined 
by an increase or decrease of its own prod- 
ucts not consumed within itself, or by an 
increase or decrease of the products of the 
other groups, so far as they are disposable 
for the purchase of the products of the 
group in question. Ifthe group of hatters 
produce too many hats for the purchasing 
power of the other groups, the supply will 
exceed the demand, and the price of hats 
will go down, and continue to sink till it 
reaches the level at which the demand will 


arrest any further fall of price. The same | 


would be true of any other product. 
Reciprocal demand and supply, going on 
between the non-competing groups of 
domestic industry, govern their purchas- 
ing relations to each other in a diversified 
system of trade. Each group, with its 
own products, pays for all the products it 
buys of the other groups. The market 
price, as between them, is what they make it 
by the relative proportions of their respect- 
ive products. 


_ 


CALL LOANS. 


Cau loans, though unknown in the or- 
dinary stipulations between borrower and 
lender in the country, form the basis upon 
which millions of dollars are lent in New 
York and other large cities. We presume 
that at least one-half of the loans by banks 
and money-lenders is of this character. 

Such loans, as their title indicates, are 
payable at the option of either party. A 
note drawn upon this principle is analogous 
to a bank bill that is payable on demand. 
The convenience of paying the loan at one’s 
option is the advantage of the system to 
the borrower; and the liability of being 
called upon at any time to make the pay- 
ment is the disadvantage, often a very em- 
barrassing one. The opportunity of rapid 
interest accumulation, by frequently com- 
pounding the interest, or by demanding 
large rates of interest when money is 
scarce, is the advantage to the lender; and 
the liability of having the loan paid when 
he does not want it, and having it on hand 
as so much idle capital, is the disadvantage. 
The system is thus one of advantages and 
disadvantages to both classes. 

Business based on the uncertainty which 
necessarily inheres in all call loans must be 
so conducted as at all times to be prepared 
for them. The borrower cannot tell before- 
hand when his obligation will mature; and, 
hence, he must always be ready to meet it. 
If he owes $2,000,000 of call loans, he must 
keep himself in a condition to pay this sum 
at any time. He may be called upon to do 
it; and he must do it, or fail. In this re- 
spect he is at the mercy or whim of the 
lender, who will be likely to consult his 
own convenience and profit, rather than 
those of the borrower. It is quite true that 
he may at his pleasure pay his loans; yet 
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there is often a very wide difference be- 
tween paying a lean and receiving the pay- 
ment. The latter never embarrasses the 
lender, since, at the worst, it only places so 
much idle capital in his hands; but the for- 
mer may most seriously embarrass the bor- 
rower. F 
It is, hence, manifest that the system of 
call loans is not suited to the ordinary forms 
and operations of legitimate business. For 
a rule, business men cannot safely make any 
such contracts with money-lenders. They 
cannot so conduct their business on the 
basis of borrowed capital as to keep them- 
selves in readiness at any time to pay their 
debts. Their assets may be twice the 
amount of their liabilities; yet they cannot, 
without immense sacrifice and loss, turn 
them into money at a moment’s warning. 
They are not bankers, but engaged in the 
exchange of commodities, asking credit and 
giving credit. They must have time to 
collect their debts, or sell their goods and 
get their returns, before they can pay their 
own debts. Merchants and manufacturers, 
therefore, are wise in avoiding the use of 
call loans, except when severely pressed for 
temporary relief. Their calculations will 
often fail when their notes run fora definite 
period; and, if they were toadd the system 
of call loans to the uncertainty of busiuess, 
their perils would be greatly increased. No 
regular business under such a régime could 
endure the fluctuations of the money market. 
These loans belong to speculators—the 
‘‘bulls” and the ‘ bears’—who take the 
risks of the market value of stocks. When 
money is easy, then they have no trouble 
in carrying stocks to the amount of mil- 
lions of dollars, by pledging them as col- 
lateral security, with a sufficient margin; but 
when the money market becomes tight, 
and their loans are called in, and prices 
are depressed, then comes the ‘‘tug of 
war” for these speculators. They assume 
the risks in the one direction for the sake 
of the possible profits in the other. They 
sink or swim with the money market. 
They are rich to-day and poor to-morrow. 
They often make fortunes in a short time, 
and often lose them just as rapidly. This is 
the chronic condition of all speculators 
upon prices. Call loans answer an admi- 
rable purpose when the machinery works 
in their favor; but when the movement is 
in the opposite direction, then the result is 
disastrous. If they like the system, so be 
it; yet the ordinary forms of business must 
keep clear of it. 





——— — 


PRODUCTION AND INTEREST ON 
MONEY. 





Lasor that either produces something 
which did not exist before, or adds a new 
and more valuable form to that which did 
exist, is productive just in proportion to 
what it creates, or so modifies as to increase 
its actual value. All the necessaries of life 
are the fruits of some form of such produc- 
tion; and as, in almost all cases, labor is in 
some way involved, it has come to be a gen- 
eral maxim that labor is the great producer 
of all real wealth, and hence that the mate- 
tial prosperity of a people is dependent 
upon the extent to which labor is husbanded 
and directed to useful pursuits. 

Money, though accumulative by interest, 
has no such productive power. It has no 
value to the owner unless he loans it for an 
income, or exchanges it for commodities; 
and to the borrower it has no value unless 
he reloans it for an increased income, or 
exchanges it for something else. Its accu- 
mulation by interest 1s never the product of 
itself, but always of labor, employed in 
using that for which it isexchanged. Labor 
must always earn the interest, not by using 
the money, but by using that which it pro- 
cures. 

We hence see that the interest on money 
is simply a taz upon labor, greater or less, 
in proportion to the rate of the interest. If 
A borrows $10,000 of B, at 7 per cent. in- 
terest, and with this sum purchases a farm, 
then he pays $700 per annum for the use 
of the farm; and his only method of 
making the payment is first to raise and 
then to sell ‘a sufficiency of the products of 
the farm to realize this amount. If he 
spends the money in the purchase of goods, 
then the interest is simply the rent that he 
pays for the possession and use of the 

goods till he can sell them at an advanced 





price. In either case the interest paid on 
the money borrowed is the rate of rent 
which the borrower stipulates to return to 
the lender for the possession and use of a 
given kind and quantity of property. We 
call it interest on money; but it is really a 
tax on labor, applied in productively using 
property so as to make it earn the interest. 

If, then, money has nothing but an accu- 
mulative power by interest, greater or less, 
according to its rate, and if interest be, in 
fact, a tax upon labor, it follows, as an ob- 
vious rule of justice, that there ougat to be 
a proper proportion between the produc- 
tive power of labor and the accumulative 
power of money by interest. If the latter 
power, for an average, be greater than the 
former, so that the profits by interest in- 
crease more rapidly than those arising from 
the productions of labor, then the central- 
ization of wealth in the persons of a com- 
paratively few capitalists, and its conse- 
quent reduction in the actual producers of 
wealth by labor, must be the inevitable re- 
sult. The premises being given as facts, 
the result follows with the certainty of 
natural law. 

Now, it so happens that these premises 
are facts; and hence under our present 
legal rates of interest, rich capitalists, who 
are non-producing, and simply loan money 
or its equivalent, have an immense advan- 
tage over the tillers of the soil, the mechan- 
ics, artisans and merchants, who are the 
actual producers or exchangers of the na- 
tion’s wealth. This is the reason why 
labor is unable to compete with capital. 
It is not sufficiently productive to receive 
its suitable reward in proportion to the in- 
terest on non-producing capital, and never 
will be till this rate is most materially re- 
duced. The present system, which depends 
wholly upon the force of Jaw, is simply one 
of injustice to the producing classes. It is 
not a little remarkable that, in a republican 
government, the majority, being pro- 
ducers, should have borne the injustice so 
long. 

The appropriate remedy for this injustice 
is the repeal of all usury laws. This would 
leave the parties, under the law of supply 
and demand, to fix the rate of interest by 
contract; and the rate fora general rule, 
under this law, would be a just one. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








A week of unusual dullness in the various 
departments of commercial activity has 
wrought no important change in the finan- 
cial situation. The money market is still 
in an easy condition; and borrowers, with 
the proper security, have no difficulty in 
meeting all their necessities, as the condi- 
tion of all the local banking institutions is 
very strong for this season of the year, and 
the supply of loanable funds is largely in 
excess of all requirements. As a conse- 
quence, the rates of interest continue low, 
and the situation is much the same as was 
noted last week. Throughout the week 
call loans, on stock collateral, has ranged 
from 1 to 3 per cent., and commercial 
paper was quoted at 5 and 6 per cent. 

Stock Markxret.—The condition of the 
stock market has been that of excessive 
dullness during the week, owing to the lack 
of desire to operate on the part of either 
the bulls or bears, and the continued siege 
of hot weather that has been experienced. 
The fluctuations have been very slight, and, 
for the most part, without significance; and 
speculation is evidently awditing the de- 
velopment of some definite movement on 
the part of the leading operators. The fol- 
lowing are the highest, lowest and closing 
quotations : 





Adams Express,.........+...0+++ 
Amer. Express 


Del. and Hudson . 4988 8 8 
Denver and R. G. 2945 1236 Ilo 113 
WR SG, Gin. cccgecccenss lo «666 65 65 
Bast Tene........sccescccte covsee 270 0 BMC 
East Tennessee, pf. w WW lo WwW 
SPONINEE Wc Mlocsece.coseqievenecs 70 8 6D 
aE BaF cece ccvessce senccesesc wo 6bMCOSG 5h 
Homestake Min..............+ 6 oh OM OM 


Illinois Central..............+++ 2,000 1255 12 1% 
Tnd., Bloom., and W.......... 10 6% 6 6S 
Lake Shore..........ceeseessees 42,424 81X¢ «(1935 «(79% 
Lake Erie and Western........ 109 18% 1836 13% 
Louisville and Nashviile...... 12,400 81 29 8=— 89% 
BG TE As B Giscssccdscsioess bo 0 0 20 
Long Island,,..........++sse0e++ 12 6 66 66 
Manhattan, con,............+++ 2,701 76 14g «(16% 
Manhattan B.............0000++ 90 «12 xy 1 
Michigan Central............++ 460 «67 66 86 
arr 400 146 «14 14 


Minn. & St. Louis, pf.......... 


Mo., Kan. and Texas............ 5,700 19% 18% 18% 
Missouri Pacific................ 16,950 93 9 906 
Morris & Easex..........-+.000+ 100 184 «61% ~=(184 

Nash., OC, & St. L................ 600 88 38 88 

New Jersey R..........0-+s00000+ 25 1923¢ 19236 192) 
N. J. Contral.....cccccsssorescces 16,035 56 56 56k 
Bh. VT. GORRIEE.. occ ccccesccecccees 24,204 102%g 10054 1013¢ 
N. Y.and New Eng............. 665 18% 18% 12% 


88119 «176 «177 
23 89%¢ 80 89g 


Bi, Fu. Ee. Bi GREW. cccccceverece 81,891 16% 14 
N. Y,, L. E,, and W, pf. 810 «84 580 Bus 
ee |S ) eee 2% S84 By Bh 
Wh. Fg COR, BW. .ccccosees :esccee 15 12% 125% 195% 
N. Y., C. and 8t.L..........sc0006 45 64K 
Nor. & West. pf.........ce0e0ee 


Northern Pacific...... .......... 
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LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D 8T., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, * 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 
THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 
BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMIASIONERS AND 











Northern Pacific, pref,.......... 81.755 Bs 48 4834 
Ohio Southern................++ 40 869 y 9 
Ohio & Miss...........s:sesseveee GOO 2 B36 BLS 
Oregon Imp. Co,..........00000.. 860 20 2 Qu 
Oregon Trans........sseceeeeeree 19,640 16 8% 18% 
Oregon R, & Navigation......... 4425 81 69 1044 
pe RRBASE RS 5040 4 BKB 
Pacific Mail.........s:cscereeees 38,200 B05 48% «49KG 
Phil. & Reading.... .... ... -+. 7,200 21% 26 265 
Pitta., Ft, W. & C......0eeseeeeee 60 133 182 «6182 
Pullman Car...........ccccesccces 1,160 116 114 11436 
Peoria, Dec., and 100 M4 My My 
Roch, and Pitts. 1300 Bye 46 4 
Rock Island... 999 116% 11536 116% 
St, Paul & D. pf.. 20 «68 8 868 
Standard Minin 100 «(61M OKO" 
8t. L.& 8. F... 100 234 «BB BB 
800 43356 4856 4236 


St. P. and Omaha... 
St. P. and Omaha, p’ 
Texas and Pacific. 
Union Pacific.... 
Va. Midland........ .. 100 Bb 6 6 
Wab., St. L.,and P.... 


Wells-Fargo Ex............0+ 6 Ob 104 04 
Western U, Tel.,.....+....c0eeee+ 86,170 67% 6435 66 
U. 8. Bonps.—The market for govern- 


ment bonds has participated in the general 
apathy there has been experienced during 
the week in financial circles, there being 
no demand for investinent, and but little 
business of any character. The following 
were the closing quotations: 


4368. 1891, mad 113% 68, °6.127 
TOK.... rrency 6s, le 
4598. 1891, * cony...t18% 112. ou 


,, Pe Currency 60, '97.131 -~ 

4s, 1907, small ...120%, 1205/0 cy ba. "%.18B4G 

iwi, coup.. ese 1205. Currency ta, 'W.18555 —~ 
per cents .1 


Bank Starement.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house last 


changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $1,526,800, a loss in specie of 
$1,605,900, a gain in legal tenders of $180,- 
800, a decrease in deposits of $964,300, and 
a decrease in circulation of $89,300. The 
movement of the week resulted inf a de- 
crease in surplus reserve of $1,234,525, and 
the banks now hold $28,294,875 in excess 
of the legal requirements, 


Forrign Exonaner.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been dull. The posted 
rates were reduced to $4.88} for 60-day 
bills, and $4.854 fordemand. On Saturday 
actual business was done at $4,823@4.83 
for bankers’ bills, $4.849@4.85 for demand, 
$4.854@4.854 for cable transfers, and $4.81 
@4 81} for commercial. In Continental Ex- 
change Francs were quoted at 5.214@5.21} 
for 60-day bills, and 5.199@5.18} for 
checks; Reichmarks at 944@94} for long, 
end 95@954 for short sight. 


Divivenp.—The Western Union Tele- 

graph Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1} per cent., a October 
15th. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France, 
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L. C. HOPKINS & £O., 
568 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
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No Risk; = Solid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small, 
Solid as English Oonsols or J. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [ilinots Financial Agency, Jacksonville [l!, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


PER CT..NET.T Toumyestons 








01 Central Avenue. 


WHEELER WEISS, 1. Eom St. Paul, Minn,, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PROPERTY AND 
TAXATION, 





Tuere are two forms of ownership which 
characterize property as being ecclesiasti- 
cal. The first is that in which it is owned 
by an ecclesiastic, a minister or priest of 
some religious denomination; and the 
second, that in which the ownership is 
vested in some church corporation. In the 
State of New York, property under the 
first category is exempted from taxation to 
the amount of fifteen hundred dollars, if 
it be personal; and if it be real estate, occu- 
pied hy the minister or priest, then it is en- 
titled to the same eXemption. In the same 
state, propeity under the second category, 
existing in the form of church buildings, 
including the lots on which they are sit- 
uated, and all church school-houses, acade- 
mies and colleges, with their lots, and all 
the furniture belonging thereto, is wholly 
exempt from taxation. The exemptions in 
other states may not be patterned exactly 
after those of New York; yet, as a general 
principle, ecclesiastical property in all the 
states enjoys a large special immunity by 
reason of its partial or entire exemption 
from taxes. 

This property is not public, in the sense 
of being owned by the state or by any mu- 
nicipality. It is either private or corporate 
property. While it enjoys all the protection 
which society, through its laws, affords to 
every otLer species of property, it pays not 
a dollar of taxes in return. It hence con- 
tributes nothing toward defraying the ex- 
penses of the Government, and is, indeed, 
virtually annihilated, so far as the tax levy is 
concerned. A church corporation may own 
a church structure costing a million of 
dollars; yet the assessor and tax-collector 
must pass by it as if it had no existence. 
All the property within the limits of the 
exemption that takes the ecclesiastical form 
is dead to society as the means of helping 
to meet its necessary expenditures. 

The consequence of this exemption is an 
increase in the rate of taxation imposed 
upon property not thus exempted. A cer- 
tain percentage of the tax which is puid 
goes to fill up the vacuum created by this 
favoritism to ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical 
property. Indirectly, each taxpayer is com- 
peiled by the state to contribute to the sup- 
port of the men and the church institutions 
allied with this property, by helping to pay 
the tax which would fall upon the same, 
provided there was no such favoritism. ‘'t 
being necessary to raise a given sum for 
public ex penses, then just in proportion as 
we lessen the taxable area we must, of 
course, increase the rate of taxation. Let 
us suppose the proper tax, in proportion to 
valuation, to be levied on the property ex- 
empted, and then apportioned among the 
taxpayers, and no one would doubt for a 
moment whether these taxpayers were made 
to pay the tax, and in this way compelled 
to aid in supporting the men and the insti- 
tutions in question. The fact is not the less 
real, as the result of tax exemption, than it 
would be in the case supposed. 

The usages and habits of the American 
people have for a long period given their 
sanction to this fact; yet it is wholly in- 
consistent with our theory of civil govern- 
ment. Take the case of ministers, and 
there certainly is no difference in principle 
between making a direct donation of pub- 
lic money to them and omitting to im- 
pose upon them their full proportion of 
the expenses of the Goverrment. It comes 
to the same thing in the end, since what is 
taken from their shoulders must be borne 
by others. The legul exemption is an 
unjust discrimination in their favor, and by 
so mucb a burden upon all the rest of the 
people. The law treats them not simply 
as citizens, but as ecclesiastics; and be- 
cause they are such, it bestows its bounty 
upon them, and increases the taxation of 
the rest of the community to pay for it. 

Here, for example, is a widow or a labor- 
ing man who is worth fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, and pays taxes on this sum; and here 
is a minister whois worth the same amount, 
and pays no taxes. Is this just? Is it equal- 
ity before the laws? Is there any good 
reason why the widow, the laboring man, 
and the minister should not be treated 
exactly alike in the matter of taxation? 





They receive the same protection from the 
Government, and, in proportion to their 
property, ought to make the same contrib:- 
tion for its support. We do not believe in 
granting any special privileges to or im- 
posing any special disabilities upon minis- 
ters of the Gospel, or of any other religion. 
Let them, in civil society, stand on the com- 
mon ground of citizenship. 

The same reasoning applies, with even 
greater force, to exempted church prop- 
erty, since it is very much Jarger in the 
amount exempted, and consequently im- 
poses a heavier tax burden upon the gen- 
eral community. The exemption makes a 
virtual union between church and state, by 
a covenant of bounties and reliefs extended 
by the latter to the furmer, and then by 
compelling the public at large to fvot the 
bills. Other property must be more heavily 
taxed to make up for this immunity to 
church property. This, in plain words, is 
the long and short ofthe matter. As in the 
case of ecclesiastics, so in that of churches, 
we fail to see any reason for this discrim- 
ination which would not, if carried out, in- 
volve a complete alliance between church 
and state, and place upon the latter 
the burden of supporting the former. It is 
such an alliance, as far as it goes; and it 
might, so far as the principle is concerned, 
just as well go further as to stop where it 
does. It bestows a gratuity, at the public 
expense, upon the property investments of 
corporate religionists, used for religious 
purposes; and if this be not alegal alliance 
between church and state, then nothing 
can be such. 

There are two American principles, both 
of which are violated by this tax exemption 
of ecclesiastical property. One is that taxes 
should be uniform; and the other is that 
religion should be left to stand upon its 
own merits, and live exclusively by the 
voluntary support of its friends. Taxesare 
not uniform, and religion is not dissevered 
from the state, when A, who is not a 
churchmember, and does not wish to pay 
any religious bills, is compelled, through 
the medium of a tax-levy, to share with B, 
who is a churchmember, in paying the in- 
creased tax which results from the exemp- 
tion granted toecclesiastcial property. The 
religion which B cheerfully supports comes 
to him at a cheaper rate because A is indi- 
rectly required by the state to bear a part 
of its cost. The state patronizes the re- 
ligion of B at the expense of A. It does 
not treat them both simply as citizens. It 
does not divorce itself from religion and its 
institutions by imposing no disabilities and 
bestowing no advantages. It is not impar- 
tial as between the atheist and the Gospel 
minister, or as between a club-room owned 
by a company of deists anda church edi- 
fice owned by an ecclesiastical corporation. 
It furnishes a motive for large investments 
in the form of church-tenures, which, in 
other countries, have proved an enormous 
evil, and may do so in this. It is notori- 
ous that Catholics are historically allied 
with such tenures, and that they are rapidly 
accumulating them in this country. 

This question has not, as yet, excited 
much attention among the American peo- 
ple, and, perhaps, will not for some time 
tocome. When, however, it shall be dis- 
cussed, then the people, if acting in con- 
sistency with the avowed principles of this 
Government, will decide wholly to with- 
draw this tax exemption of ecclesiastical 
property. No other result is possible 
without a contradiction of the principles. 
We believe in the principles, ex animo; and 
hence believe in all things which they 
necessarily involve. We do not say, with 
the infidel, ‘‘ Down with the Church”; but 
we do say, ‘‘ Down with all patronage or 
control.of the Church by the state, whether 
direct or indirect.” 
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DRY GOODS, 


Coysipgrine the disadvantages which 
have to be labored under when the ther- 
mometer is ninety-five in the shade, to- 
gether with an oppressive atmosphere 
which prevailed during the week, there is 
no cause for complaint as regards the vol- 
ume of business done in the market for dry 
goods. Aside from these influences, how- 
ever, there has been a gradual and steady 
improvement, though not fully up to the 
expectations of the many. After the long 
period of shrinkage in values, which may 








be said to have culminated during the past 
few weeks, it must not be expected that re- 
cuperation is going to be the work ofa 
moment. The upward progress must neces- 
sarily be slow, and the change from depres- 
sion to healthy and substantial activity 
gradual. 

Notwithstanding the intense heat of the 
current week, a large jobbing trade has 
been transacted, fully equaling in volume 
the corresponding week of last year. A 
larger percentage cf retail buyers are in the 
market than visited it during the Autumn 
season of 1883; otherwise the volume of 
trade would not equal the amount then 
transacted; for not only are dry goods 
lower in price than a year ago, but, in ad- 
dition, merchants buy more cautiously and 
conserva'ively. Individual purchasers are 
smaller in amount, and yet jobbers’ sales 
ao not diminish; the cause, therefore, of 
afi equal volume of business exists in the 
fact of alarger number of retail merchants 
visiting this market than usual. 

New business with commission agents is 
confined almost exclusively to small pack- 
age lots of domestics, dress goods, prints, 
flannels, and other seasonable fabrics 
required for replenishing jobbers’ assort- 
ments. Orders from the interior by mail 
and traveling salesmen are small, as it 
seems a distinctive policy with jobbers to 
buy from the agent as current wants de- 
mand, and not to take large lines of goods 
for reserve stock. The policy of turning 
over a large lot of goods at little or no profit 
is being abandoned, as both jobbers and 
retailers are finding out it is a poor plan to 
do business for glory. 

As fur as the dry goods market is con- 
cerned, it is absolutely free from specula- 
tion. Goods do not move unless there is a 
legitimate demand, and in quantities suffi- 
cient only for actual requirements, There 
is no overtrading, and no desire to contract 
obligations beyond the paying ability. 

Corron Goops—The cotton goods market 
has developed few new features calling for 
special mention. The demand by jobbers 
continues moderate, and converters and 


“cutters are buying sparingly at present. 


Brown sheetings continue in fair demand, 
and there is a steady call for small parcels 
of bleached goods and wide sheetings. 
Colored cottons are only in moderate re- 
quest; but stocks are gradually getting into 
manageable shape (owing to the great cur. 
tailment of production), and the best makes 
of denims, tickings, etc., are more firmly 
held in some quarters. Table damasks are 
in steady request, and there is still a fair 
reassorting demand for Iudia and Victoria 
lawns, etc. 

Print CLorus were in moderate demand, 
and prices are unchunged at 8}c. plus 1 per 
cent. for 64x64s and 2c. for 56x60s. Sales 
of 56x60s were made to-day at above figure; 

Prints were in moderate demand by per- 
sonal selections, and fair orders were re- 
ceived from Western and Southwestern mar- 
kets. Fancies continue in fair request, 
while indigo blues ure doing well in both 
first and second hands, and shirtings, robes, 
furnitures, staples and mournings are mov- 
ing in fair quantities. ‘he jobbing trade 
was more active, and a good package 
business was reported in some quarters. 

Gin@uaMs were in light demand by pack- 
age buyers; but a fair distribution of dresg 
styles, staple checks, fancies, etc., was made 
by jobbers. As betore mentioned, standard 
dress styles are in very light supply with 
agents, and prices are stiffly maintained. 

Dress Ggops have shown more animation 
in jobbing circles, but the demand by pack- 
age buyers was chiefly confiuved to small 
duplicate parcels of all-wool and staple und 
fancy worsted fabrics. 

Woo En Goops.—'1 he woolen market was 
quiet and inactive througu the week, though 
toward the close there was a return of 
moderately cool weatner, and there was a 
partial revival in the demand for the lead- 
ing staples on the market; but the reaction 
was less marked than might have been the 
cuse had it occurred earlier in the week. 
No real improvement was discernible in 
clothing woolens, for which there was only 
a light inquiry, practically confined to such 
staple goods as corkscrew worsteds and 
in digo-blue flannels. Fancy cassimeres con- 
tinue neglected, notwithstanding the at- 
tractive prices at which they were offered. 

Shawls were in moderately good request, 





especially the best qualities. Re-orders for 
hosiery and underwear were coming in 
fairly well, though not much new business 
was being done. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

Tue business of the foreign goods depart- 
ment is commencing to improve. Jubbers 
aad importers are now becoming more ac- 
tive, while an increasing demand results in 
afair business being accomplished. Im- 
porters of dress goods are not disposed to 
complain either of the character or the ex- 
tent of ti.e seuson’s business, though the 
last three or four days have certainly had a 
temporarily depressing effect. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1884, 188%, 
Entered at the port . ........ $2,839,219 $2,473,932 
Thrown on the market.. .... 2,979,897 2,387,161 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 86,770,120 88,335.445 
Thrown on the warket....... 84,747,511 88,655,462 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


(IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








MonpDay EVENING, September 15th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Agawam, F . .36 54 Laconia... .10-4 20 
Atlantic, A.....86 7%) “  ..... 11-4 223¢ 
6 "Tevet 66 geen, B....2 40 9 
“ HE. 136) 7 [Massachusetts 
o P....86 5% “BB... .36 6 
“ LL...386 5% Gi 2 
*. Qa Stand. 36 74 
Appleton, A....36 7,|Mystic River...36 63 
“XX ..36 5% )Nashua, fine O... 654 
“« RB... .86 6% Gis: SE 
Augusta.......36 — “ E,...40 te 
“ cooceee 6G * F. & 
“A. ...27 44¢'Newmarket, B...36 5 
Broadway..... 36 5% “«  DD.36 5% 
Bedford, R,....30 4% - G..36 = 5% 
Boott, C...... 34 «B84 “ N36 6% 
© FP. .0-: 36 ©6744; Pacitic, Extra. 36 734 
“ M,fam.36 7 - 2 36 


ae 7 
Ebates’ 40 8 'Pepperell.....7-4 148% 
Continental, 0.3 6%) Maes 
‘ 


40 
Conestoga, D..28 5% " -.. 10-4 20 
se G...30 5% “ -. 011-4 2216 
“ 8...33 6 |PepperellEfine,39 744 
“ W...36 64) “ RR. 36 7 
Dwight, X......30 
SS 
wie foo 38 
Exeter, A...... 36 
 Bwens 33 





Ellerton. ....10-4 
First Prize.... .36 
Great Masa, E36 


Hill’sS’mp, 1d’m36 

Indian Head. . .36 
“ “ i 30 
“ “ 40 
“ “ ts 48 

Indian Orchard . 
es DW.. 
” DW..36 
ss EE. . .36 








coves -8 

©. pena 34 
Laconia ..... 64 
e - 4 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androscoggin ° Langdon GB...36 91¢ 
«  L..86 — |Lonsdale.......33 84 
as 6-4 161, * Cambric 36 11 
Allendale.. ..6-4 13}4 Masonville.... 36 83% 
e 4eees 7-4 1644|Nashua, E.....86 84 
Mt. . eepatl &4 17% © Reade & 
Avondale ...... 86 7% - we 12 
Ballou & Son .36 6|Newmarket,F .36 6 
“ 88 6%/N. Y. Mills..... 103¢ 
Bay Mills...... 86 C«@8 “ Wt'r'Twist 836 123¢ 
Bellows Falls..36 94 ----54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 74) “ ++ 64 1716 
Boott, R....... 27 54] 64 25 
i Ra 86 17 |Pepperell ....6-4 14 
“ Standard36 84 ” -..14 16 
Cabot......0- 1-8 645 - 84 18 
©, Seaneeenee 7 “ --94 20 
mM Wicetean 9-8 10 ” -10-4 22% 
©. skeveannd 64 11 “ -114 25 
EE 27 
Dauntless. .....36 
Dwight, Anchor 36 
Fearless........3€ 
Fruit of the Loom ; 
“ “ 36 
“ “ 33 
“ “ 42 
Forestdale..... 36 
bee 














ng he ene —@ll 
omy......—@ 9 {Park Mills, No. 


oveceeee@ = York, L. 2.50000 @ og 
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i 
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TICKINGS. 
Amoskeng, Methuen, AA.... — 
- y \New England.... 6 
ye A... \Palmer......-+++ 4 
° B... 2 Pearl River...... 15 
” Goecve 11 \Pemberton, AA.. — 
“6 | See 10%) B... — 
" Riicpa, ae ” EE... — 
. F..... 94|Swift River...... 74 
AAA...32 — |Thorndike, A.... ™% 
“  ACE.. .82 B... 1% 
“ No. 1..82 14 Willow Brook, 
11 ee — 
Benes, Oe GEE. .-c--0s 82 1834 
Lewiston, A...36 1534! _ ee 1144 
PRINTS. 
—@ 5%|Manchester....—@ 6 
Albion....++++- 
ican. ...++ = 5}4| Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allon’ + taney. .—@ 634 Mallory........ 616 
sone 8. Pacific. ....0000 —@ 6 
Se wee .—@ 5 Richmond's. ...—@ 6 
Dunnells fancy—@ 6 |Simpson’s solid 
Garner’s blues.. 8 eee 6 
Gloucester. . —¢ 514 |Steel Hiver, tncy--@ 54¢ 
Hartel..... -+« ‘.—@ 6 |Slater’ssoliis —@ 534 
Hamilton.....- —@ 6 eo es 
a —~—need ne.. we —@ 4% 
fancy.. —@ By Windsor, ancy. —@ 6 
CORSET JRANS. 

Amory ....-.-+ —@ ae sat. —< Ly] 
Androscoggm — — |Laconia....... 1% 
GBhy ccozsceee —@ ino or me he 
Canoe River...—@ 6 |Narragansett ..—@ 614 


6 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 |Naumkeag sat..—@ 8% 
—@ 8 


Indian Orchard, ae blea. . 4 

Imported....—@ 63¢|Rockport...... -@i7 
DENS. 

Amoskeag......—@15 ‘Otis, CC....... —-@ll 
——— —@ 7 Otis, BB....... —@12 

=a h’y Pearl River....—@144 
ca aanbananale —@l4 ork..........—@14 
cola ty XXX Warren, AXA..—@13 
ee _— “  BB....—@12 


BROWN DRILLS. 


Appleton — @7< Mass., D..... — @1% 
Augusta.... — @64 Mass.,G.....— @ 6% 
ES =e pO agg -—- @1% 
Laconia..... — @7}¢ Pelzer..... w—- @1% 
Langley, A...— @7¢ Piedmont... — @7 
Langley, 8B ..— @7}|Stark, A.....— @ 7% 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......—@ 8 (Plunkett....... —@ 1% 
rar —@ 74 |\Renfrew..... -—-@9 
Glasgow. checks —e 7 Poe * FEC, 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 7}¢ «o—@ 1% 
Lancaster...... —@ 8 White wha Co., 
Manchester....—@ 7 ; fancy.. —@ 8 
STRIPES. 
American....— @ 8% Otis, BB..... — @8 
Amoskeag....— @10 |Thorndike,A.— @10 
* fancy.— @10 | ad .— @9 
Columbian...— @ 7% Uncasville,A.— @— 
Hamulton....— @10}4 Whittenton.. 8 @11 











R. H. MACY & CO, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
OUR LAKGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, AND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 
SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES FOR 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE tees * Bi STYLES AND 


LINENS, ssiallias ae LACE CURTAINS 
AT LOWER PRICES dae. HAVE RULED 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


SEND POSTALCARD FOR FALLCATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCT. 1st, 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H, MACY & 60, 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces, Embroideries, 


White Goods, Linens, 
Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 


Notions, Hosiery, enionettoren 
Gloves, Curtains, e etc. 


Broadway and Grand St., New York, ' business 





H. C.F, KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Avenue and 26th St., 
NEW YORE CITY, 
WILL MAIL, ON OCTOBER Ist, 
FREE OF CHARGE, 
T 
O ALL | APPLICANTS wor IN THE IM 


W YORK, THE _— 
CELEBRATED 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 
For Fall and Winter. 


The most complete issued in the United States, 
containing over 2,000 illustrations of articles 


pales’. a Ca 
Fancy 00 rt rs, etc. 
guamatesd at lower prices than any other house, . 


tae" No lady should be without this Catalogue. 


W. & J. Sal 


are now’ showing all the latest 


NOVELTIES IN 


CARPETINGS 


for the FALL trade. 





Also an entirely NEW STOCK ot 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


LUPIN’S 
CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 


MERES, PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON & CO.) 


Agents for American Silks. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tar INDEPENDENT contains 80 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 

We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 














Terns. 
One year, postage free Jad eesccccasoosccsesd $3 00 
Sixmonths ‘* cecddoccocoveesccvacee 1 50 
Four months “  “ sssscccsscsscceseseeee 1 OO 
‘lhree months “6 ‘So... pesenepontsesin 75 
One subscription two years......... - 500 
Two subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 


ne subscription five years.........+.. "10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each. is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
py subscriber’s paper 1s stopped and letters 
eae ee wee allof which might be 


4 Oo own 








Weekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Friday, September 12th, 1844.) 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice. . 1 @l4 
Santos, Choice to Best. .........se00. 10 @10K 
PUB civ vss Joceceve eks> cbaboaneoasll @22 
BEOGMR. 1 occccccccamce coc dvacsaces @19 
Maracaibo... ....... eisksancen tent 94,@121¢ 
LAQURYTR...00000 ccccccccesccccccess 94¥@12 
TEA. 
: — tinieanieeac—erins - os 
oung HyBon.......0ssseeceeeees aoe 
TOMER. cccccce coce.seces coscve eevee @45 
Gumpowder........ .e00 eeecceeecces 16 @65 
ERs cccccccenspecsecesnceseneers 16 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime........+-+++ — @ 5 1-16 
Harp.—Cut Loaf...... abs oasdsbesbed 1 @1% 
Crushed...... st ancdeotnents -71 @% 
Powdered........sseeeee+ sae OYA 
GRANULATED.........+- eéoedeness 6 11-16—@6% 
Waire.—standard A.........+++09 6 3-16—@ 6% 
Bene ©... cccccecccnceossesiee 6% @ 
BURBOMs. ..0.000000ceesnsecencossonaces 4%@ 4% 
MOLASSES, 
Li neanaeeeane eases pera teens 15 @22 
6 Pelmed...ccccccccccivor seveeds 16 @18 
6 GKOCEEY...vccccccccccccccvcceces 20 @25 
Barto Biod....cccccccccccccccscccece 23 @40 
New Orleans.......... sebdbdddcesvere @ 
George's os fnew) > ib. & 8k@— 9 
Graud Bank Cod........... +0 14@ 8 
Siete Hose ties boowdese + 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......++. ——@ 16 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......++ ——@ 6500 
Box Herring... .ccccccccces .-11@ —117 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 











Sour Extras and Patents. .€2 00 @83 00 
No. hy PTT TT TL ... 280 @2 60 
Superfine Spring..........- 230 @ 2 65 
Olde, Tm Ind., Miche lll, ‘Buper- 
fine Winter.......+..++ 265 @ 29 
State Extra oamie rh 5 wine 800 @3 10 
Western Sprin, Wheat, ext'a 800 @ 38 W 
neso' ‘Clear’ Re jen o. @ 4175 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 525 @ 6 00 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras ........ 8 @ 3 30 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
Ti insicncintitibniiiinicmacei @ 4 00 
0. Round Hoo Ex. (8 a5 805 @ 8 25 
White Wheat Ex. ho )335 @ 890 
St. Lonis, Single 890 @ 4 20 
St. Lcuis, Double, ‘ s, 4 80 @ 4 50 
Genestee, Extra Brands.... 4 20 @ 4 60 
Winter Ww heat, “Patents”. 460 @ 5 50 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 40 @ 4 40 
BouTHERN I'LOUR : 
BIR. ccc ccsverse bsVeveces - 500 @ 5 20 
Fi peceeepoors coteetose 515 @ 5 25 
FORT oc ccccce cose ccccccce 8375 @ 5 00 
@275 
@ 400 
@ 3 40 
Qn = 
@ 3 45 
White, No.1... rcccccccces 3 Nominal 
« No. Bidiccesiccccsoese ad 
Bab. © W.ccccces somenene 8 @— 88 
Corn : 
oe, Ses Sdevedast: ceed — 62 @— 68 
PPPTTTTIT TTT -—  Nomuinai 
ous White, NO2,.cceeceecceeees — 67 @—— 
ATS 
Wie, Bn, Si ccicdncsvorsi ere MD @— 41 





Western... ....+- uw — —@—-- 
Beans: 
Mediums......... cccccees ° @— — 
Marrows...... seSvecercece -276 @280 
POR. s cccccsoccccesescecs - 245 @ 2 60 
Green, prime, #bush....... 165 @1 70 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
Ordinary Mess...... sooee 1750 @ 17 16 
New Mews.........+000 18 00 @ i8 25 
Family Mess, City....... 18 00 @ 18 50 
estern.... 17 00 @ 17 50 
Bacon : 
D. 8., Long OClears...... coenmnnese 10 @10% 
™ 4 Short Clears...........+++ 104@1U% 
D.8., ’ Shoulders.......-s0+..0.0¢ —- @1% 
Cur Meats: 
Smo Hams.......... ~—-- @--— 
Smoked Shoulders. . —_- @-- 
MILL YEED _ 
(We quote per 100 ms) 
Bran, 40lbe..  ......+005. 614@S 7234 
shorts, 60 hs acieh eros 6744@ 12% 
Mating, 80 to 100 Ibs 85 1 00 
8 9 MMC... ceccccee WW @ 1416 
Bye Feed ...........- coer 9 @ — % 
Screenings occcccccccce 50 @ 8U 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 8500 @ 386 00 
Cotto Meal, per ton.. 2700 @ 27 25 
Hay, No. 1 _— Si $ 1.05 @% 1 10 
iY, NO. 4, P per 
Hay, No. 2, good, “ “ .,,. —95 @ 100 
Hay, No.3,medium“ « @ — 9 
Hay,clover mixed “ “ ,,,,, —75 @ — 85 
Hay, Shipping, 6 4 eee —15 @ — 80 
Hay, Clover “ “ -—t5 @— 70 
Straw. No.1, Rye “ « eee —-15 @— 0 
Straw, No.2 ttye * “ —65 @ — 66 
w, Oat © eee 45 @ — 56 








et atie we. voeveoeeye 








Weetern imitation 





LARD. 


Beek rendered, tierce....87 75 @ — -- 
cir a4 820 @ 8 25 





Jersey, le bbls, per doz........ —- @— 
Btate ide a Penn., fresh laid... (199 @— 
Western, tresh-iaid ertecces woe eees eee 18 @ 18 
Canadian povdeaVerlueigdeescdhs we 18 @ 18 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Packeys, fair to good. . ..-ll @— 13 
Chickene,Btate a W'st’ rn, “choice—15 @— 16 


















— Philadelphia, per lb.. P| @— ” 
~ "DOr ID. ssvsseecevscss sce dDG@—el8 
VEGETABLES. 
String Beans, per bag.......--+ 380 @ 50 
Cabbage, 100 yy 2 00 @ 2 50 
Potatoes, . %@150 
Sweet Potatoes, per bl. - 200 @ 8 00 
Tomatoes, per crate. - B@ 3 
Cucumbers, per 100.. . 0 @ BO 
Onions, per bbl ....+.+++eeeree 16 @ 116 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, per bbl....... deesneees 100 @1% 
ssa per basket........++.- 60 @1 75 
Grapes, Concord, per lb 6@ — 
Grapes, Deleware, per wee Wid: ewes —- @ 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl.. 400 @ 6 00 
Plums, per BEE Seneneecoks 200 @ 8 00 
Watermeions, per 100......... 12 00 @18 00 
Pushuslons, per “re opsate @ 250 
eanuts, — P 6y@— 6% 
— 6 @ 7 
4 @— 834 
-—- 7 @—10 
— 44@— 544 
— 8@— 8% 
@—1 
—— Gar 
@—145; 
Beeves, common to prime.. ..... oe “Oo 
Live Calves, poor to goOd........6+++ —@— 
« «6 buttermilk fed.......+.- —@— 
Sheep, common to prime.......+++++ —@— 
Spring LAMDB,.......ceeeeeeeieeeees —@— 
Dressed Hoge.......ceeeeeseeees eveee TR@ BY 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed nienenceces 28 @85 
s Fine, = (6 nce ccceee @7 
“ Coarse and baat bloed....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind,, washed X and 
Wi ssdcctcc sea cenesy ovquapeesede 85 @40 
N ae Mich., and ind., oe copebened 4 oS 
V * - oS bbb eapae = on 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. x —_ 1 xx.. 40 @48 
ps + EE 48 @45 
« 26 6 Bo. Lice se «+44 
“ “ No, 2... 85 Fr) 
“ “ “ common,. ..80 @34 
Burry at value. — 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Boluble Pacific Guano 4 0 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Su: te 87 00 @40 00 
‘“ Ammoniated ne 82 00 @36 00 
“ U. 8. Phosphate.. me 29 00 @31 00 
“ Ground Bone..... .81 00 @33 50 
“* ~— Crescent Bone.... ..29 00 @81 50 
“ Potato Fertilizer 47 00 @50 00 
“ Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. . 00 @85 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent, of above prices. ) 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer ........ 47 60 
“ Wheat Bi i etecdies 47 60 
Cabbage “ —neseoeee 48 50 
‘AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 
“ Pe Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 
to . 
Superphosphate 
ie Carbon Works) 40 00 
‘obacco Grower 
(Mich Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Kaw Flour 
: (Mic pte. Works) 4 S 
Earl's Bu r MB aicccocce 
Ho: ots foot : ee bees = = 
oP? ho-F eru Guano 
sandy Ammoniated Superphos- 
BOW. oo ccccceeecs * 82 00 
“« A Phosphate..... 27 00 .. 
‘© Acid Phosphate........ 25 00 
“  Pulverized8, G. hate 20 00 
ana om aa of 
Baugh’s Tobaoo0 F. Fertilizer. . -«- 88 00@40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone 8 
ate 2,000 Ibs........ - 86 60@87 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-tive Dollar Phos- 
pha‘ r 2,000 Ibs......+.. 25 00 
Baugh’s mom.cal Fertilizer 
for Potatoes..........+. 80 00 
ay ony Ibs 83 00@35 00 
gue _ Se'es den ote 
ash enamadonns aan secnenn 1 00 
sla isis Sas . i on 1 3 4 
Guan eruy’ rectified, \ c. 
3 r p P, “ 60 00 @52 00 
Sain Standard -—cc 
(2,240 Ib6.).. + eeeeeeee seve +52 00 @54 00 
ne, _— fine, average...... 80 00 @81 00 
“ ved, oes seeemm — @27 00 
Potash mnie 
Cargo lOts.....+-+s+eerreree 72% @17 76 


—$_—$—_—————————_—— 
First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Type. mw! Cheong, Prine 
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Iusurance, 
SEMI-ENDOWMENT. 


A Boston man, who describes himself as 
being regularly a teacher, but now as only 
* a half fledged solicitor,” takes upon him- 
self the championship of the Mutual Life 
against what he thinks are errors in our 
article of some weeks ago, upon what seems 
to be a change, or the preparation for one, 
in the course of that company. He is sur- 
prised that we should give the impresgipn 
**that the Mutual Life had entirely aban- 
doned its reduced rates, under which it has 
been working for several years, when, in 
faet, it solicits insurance at the old rates 
(i.e., the reduced) just as much as ever, but 
issues anew policy, with the five-year dis- 
tribution and other features, at a high rate 
—a little higher than it was before reduc- 
tion. I thought you were a litule too fast.” 

It is true that, in a brief article in this 
department (not written by the person 
usually cunducting it), a too broad state- 
ment was made, by a slip of the pen, which 
did give the impression that the reduced 
rates had been entirely abandoned; but in 
a longer and more careful article in the 
folluwing issue, the situation was explained, 
so that we think no false impression was 
conveyed after all. Moreover, inasmuch 
as the new policy was at that time strictly 
new, and the necessary printed matter re- 

specting it had hardly gone out, it is 
evident that what we said was only one ex- 
pression of opinion (yet to be tested by the 
results) as to whether the company would 
try to turn its business mainly into the new 
channel, and that our critic is himself ‘a 
little too fast” when he asserts that the 
company solicits (Z.e. will solicit) insurance 
at the old rates ** just as much as ever.” 
This may be his opinion; but he would 
better have refrained from asserting it asa 
present fact. 

The letter proceeds: 





In your comparison of the semi-endowment 
and the regular endowment, in the matter of 
advantage cr cost, do you notignore a very 
material item? that is, the athount, at compound 
interest, of the difference in the cost of the two? 


Ilustration—Age, 35. Semi-endowment. Pre- 
miam, $29.18 
20 premiums (#29.18)= #583 60 
5u0 


#83 60, cost 20 yrs. ins, 
4 18, annual cost, 
$49.79, premium regular endowment: 
20 premiums ($49.79) = $8995 80 
$1,000 


#4 20 excess over prem’s, 

Now, you argue that the former costs more 
than the latter. The amount of insurance for 
twenty years is the same under either plan» 
$1,000 in event of death, 

What about the $20 difference in cost each 
year placed in a savings bank and compounded 
at 4 per cent.? Amount of $20, deposited each 
year at4 per cent. compound interest, is 
twenty times $30.97 (table) = $619.40, 

Now, if a man takes $1,000 insurance on semi- 
endowment plan, he receives $500 end of 20 
years from the company, and $619 from the 
savings bank (assuming that he has made the 
deposit, instead of paying to the company for 
same amount of insurance), making $1,119 
received end of 20 yearr, in place of $1,000 by 
regular endowment from company (leaving diy- 
idends out of account) ; 80 that the semi-endow. 
ment stands him better by $19 over the regular, 
allowing him to get only 4 per cent. 

If he uses his money in business, he may 
realize, say, from 6 to 10 per cent., making 
the difference in favor of the semi-endowment 
much greater, The $20 deposit, at 6 per 
cent., in 20 years amounte to $780. Add $500 
paid by company, and you have $1,280, as against 
$1,000 by regular endowment. And the insur- 
ance is the same in either case, The difference 
in cost can be put into books, or anything else of 
permanent value, yearly, or lessen the sacrifices 
by so much yearly. Moreover, in case of need, 
if placed in savings banks, it can be used for an 
emergency, 1n @ strait, to pay premiums, and so 
keep the insurance good, when, under the regu- 
lar plan, it might have to lapse, say, after it had 
been carried 10 years or more, So it appears to 
me there is every advantage in the semi-endow- 
ment over the regular. Oan you show why not? 
Have you not ignored a material item in the 
comparison? 

I have read your articles with interest, 
but ‘these two seem to give a false 
impression. I think the semi-endowment is 
much to be preferred to the regular for the rea- 
sons given. The insurance is the same in case 
of death; the accumulation is greater by semi- 
endowment in case of living out the.term on 
basis of getting 4 per cent. interest. 





Another point. The semi-endowment cards 
that I have (the company’s) say: ‘‘It furnishes 
Life Insurance for twenty years at an annual 
cost but little in excess of the ordinary life rates 
OF OTHER COMPANIES up to the age of forty, and 
at lower rates than other companies above the 
age of forty,” etc. Ido not find any statement 
such as the one you ciled, age thirty-five. 


Semi-endowment........ $29 18 
Life rate (other co’s).... 26 33} Excess, $2.80. 
Age, 40. Semi-end’t..... 31 23 lower. 
Life r’e oth. cos, 31 30 
Age, 45. Semi-end’t..... 34 79 lower. 


Life r’e oth, cos, 37 97 
And so on, (See company’s card of semi-endow- 
ment.) 


Does it anywhere say that semi-endowment 
furnishes life insurance but little in excess of 
of its own life rates? 

This is written without having your article 
before me, so I cannot qaote. 

I hope you will pardon my criticisms if they 
are not just. [I write only in the interest of 
accuracy and truth, 

We permit our friend to spread bis own 
figures, and it is necessary only to remark 
that there was no omission of a material 
item; for, instead of exhibiting what the 
difference between the two rates compared 
would amount to compounded, we com- 
pounded the rates themselves, and gave 
their respective amounts. Further on, he 
suggests that the company compare its 
semi-endowment rate with the life-rates of 
other companies, and challenges us to point 
where an official comparison has _ been 
made with its own life rates. This may be 
quite true, as respects ‘the semi-endow- 
meut cards that I have,” and to the extent 
of our critic’s information; andif there were 
no reply we should stand convicted of a 
grossly blundering misquotation. The an- 
swer js, however, that,on page C of the com- 
pany’s 1884 official rate-vook (covering all 
policies except the new five-year one), we 
find these words: 

“The Semi-endowment Policy is designed to 
remove both of these obstacles to insurance. 

“1, The annual premium is but a trifle more 
than the ordinary life rate, and but little more 
than half the rate for a twenty-year full endow- 
ment, (See tables,)” 

Is there any reference here to “the ordi- 
nary life rates of other compantes ?” ; 

This matter, perhaps, does not deserve 
the space we give it; but the imputation of 
having quoted with such wild inaccuracy 
we could hardly be — to suffer. 

—_——qo~- 


LIFE INSURANCE GRUMBLERS. 


Ir is a common thing { for those who have 
benefited by life insurance to be eternally 
grumbling against lite insurance, and, more 
especially, against the particular company 
or companies in which they are insured. A 
case of this character came under our ob- 
servation a short time since. A gentleman 
of this city, who had been insured for a 
long time in one of the leading companies— 
a $20,000 endowment policy, which will 
mature in three years—was grumbling 
wbout his insurance, wishing he had never 
insured, calling the company a swindle, 
and acting more like a man possessed of a 
devil than a sane man. Now, in all proba- 
bility he did not mean a word he said, as 
he had recently insured in another, and 
not so strong a company, fora considerable 
amount; but it was premium-paying day, 
and we presume his habit on these occa- 
sions was to grumble, He did not stop to 
consider that during all these years his life 
had been insured, that, in case of his death, 
his family would promptly receive a check 
for $20,000, nor that, at the end of three 
years more, he himself would receive a check 
for $20,000, which $20,000 would prove a 
better investment to him than later issues 
of United States Government Bonds. And 
there is one other thing he did not stop to 
consider—that, during all those years, when 
our currency was depreciated, and when a 
dollar in greenbacks was not worth more 
than seventy-five or eighty cents, the com- 
pany received his currency at par, and that 
it has so admirably invested it—so extraor- 
dinarily conducted its business—that it 
has made his seventy-five cents worth a dol- 
lar, and has earned for him compound in- 
terest, not op seventy-five cents—all that 
he was fairly entitled to—but on one hun- 
dred cents. 

Millions upon millions, year upon year, 
were thus paid in depreciated currency; but 
such has been the good fortune, or, to name 
it rightly, the wise management of the com- 
panies, that policy-holders are having these 





millions returned, not only enhanced in 
value, but also enriched by compound 
interest, which, when we consider the rate, 
and the fact that it was earned upon a loan 
which had a face value of one hundred 
cents to the dollar, but a real value far be- 
low that, is simply marvelous. 

Where else could they have invested this 
depreciated money likewise? Offered to 
the Government, it would have been taken 
only at its real value. 

Suppose it had gone into lands, buildings, 
or any other form of investment, with the 
shrinkage in values that followed, would 
they have escaped? We challenge these 
grumblers to point to a single place else- 
where where they would have fared as well 
as in these self-same companies, setting 
aside the fact that the first premium pay- 
ment created a capital instantiy, which 
made their estates the richer by just as 
many thousands as their lives were insured 
for. Furthermore, have they been called 
on for any taxes upon their life-insurance 
property? Have they paid anything for 
fire insurance? Have they hired any 
burglar-proof vaults? Have they had any 
one levy upon it for debt? Haven’t they 
consoled themselves thousands of times 
with the reflection that, come what might, 
that, though loaded clear up to the gun- 
wale with debt, and the waves of a storm 
they feared they could not weather sweep- 
ing upon them remorselessly, one blessed 
thing was sure, their families were provided 
for? 

Shame upon you, grumblers, ingrates, 
dastards! Thank God there are lite insur- 
aoce companies, and never again, by your 
railing, run the hazard of checking some 
fellow-men, who ought to be insured, and 
who might share the same benefits you 
have reaped so well, from following your 
example, and insuring their lives in some 
well-conducted life company.—Jnsurance 
News. 





LIFE INSURANCE IS A PERSONAL 
DUTY. 


By life insurance you are able to look 
ahead, and secure to your family, at your 
death, a portion of the money value of your 
life. You must judge for yourself what 
their needs will be. Now your labors 
support them; death will end your labors; 
life insurance then will step in and partly 
compensate your bereaved family for the 
labors lost. When you insure your house, 
you do it to protect yourself against a loss 
that may never occur; but when you take 
an insurance on your life, you protect your 
family against the consequences of an in- 
evitable event. 

Although the duration of your life is un- 
certain, the average duration of a number 
of selected lives is certain; and the life in- 
surance company, taking advantage of the 
certainty of this average, transmits it to 
you. Thereby it has a right to present its 
claims as trustworthy, and as peculiarly 
fitted to those who are wearing out them- 
selves in duily labors which allow nothing 
to be hoarded for the future, nothing for 
the support of their old age, or of their 
surviving dependents. Indeed, life insur- 
ance is able, and is intended to help all 
who, without such help, must leave their 
wives and children exposed to the num- 
berless evils inseparable from poverty. 

When you review the history of your ac- 
quaintances, you will remember certain 
ones whose domestic habits were irre- 
proachable, who sought to make their 
homes delightful, and to save a little from 
their earnings to render the condition of 
their wives and children more and more 
comfortable. What became of them? 
Trusting to chances, they did not see the 
fitness of life insurance to their position. 
They failed to vealize their need of it, and 
80, when they were suddenly taken away 
from their business, their familes fell at 


once from an estate of comfort and abun- 


dance to one of misery and poverty! Such 
histories are not uncommon. They should 
arouse you to do that which will be effect- 
ual to save your family from like experi- 
ence. As their maintenance to-day, and in 
the days to come, is dependent upon your 
‘own life and labors, that life should be in_ 
sured at once, and the value of your labors 
secured to them. 

And there are other reasons why your 
life should be insured, which are good rea- 





sons, whether you are a poor man or not. 
Life insurance allows you to hold your 
head erect, even when debts harass your 
way, if you have made the payment of 
them certain by the means of a life insur- 
ance policy. Mercantile credit is more read- 
ily granted to the man who keeps an insur- 
ance on his life than to the one who does 
not, because when insurec heis worth some- 
thing; his policy is actual property.— The 
Equitable Gazette. 


THE EMERGENCY. 








Meruop in. business, like system in every 
pursuit, leads to proper appreciation of the 
economies by which prosperity is attained. 
The ordinary resident worker in American 
cities is forced, if he wills to survive, to re- 
flection not only as to how his daily bread 
may be secured, but to figure carefully o1 
coming contingencies. Ill-directed and 
often misled as to speculative profits fron 
apparently promising and fairly conducted 
mining and railroad schemes, money is so 
frequently hazarded in such channels by the 
hopeful, that we are regarded in Europe by 
many as a nation of speculators. The busi- 
ness man of sugacious foresight, especially 
if he be the head ot a family, carrying the 
responsibility of providing for the pecun- 
iary safety of his children, will not under- 
rate the weight of this trust. Who with ordi- 
nary consideration and acumencan afford to 
do so? Mere maintenance is not enough 
to provide for those near and dear to us. 
The future education of children, the calm 
repose of widowhood, the consolation of 
grief—as far as money can quiet apprehen- 
sion—should be essential elements in every 
father’s forecast. Discriminating, as rea- 
soning persons always will, between the 
false and the true, the failure and wreck of 
so many criminally conducted assessment 
concerns will not materially damage com- 
panies of honorable record and repute in 
the public mind. Nor will prudent men be 
deterred from doing business with sound 
companies, promptly rendering as well as 
promptly receiving their dues. Rather will 
such a cours win friends for the long- 
established corporation faithfully following 
it. . The legacy of an accident or life policy 
in a tried and trusted organization, will, if 
vur reasoning be not faulty, appeal to re- 
flective citizens as a substantial investment 
for the serious emergencies of life and 
death. It is the truly practical as well as 
the mystic protector whose interposition 
saves us from humiliation and harm.— 
Travelers’ Record. 
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INSURE BEFORE YOUR RATE 
CHANGES. 





In fixing the premium to be charged, the 
rule is to take the nearest age. Hence, if 
a man is in the first six months of any year 
of life, he should insure before entering the 
second, and so get the advantage of the 
lower rate. The difference to a man, forty- 
five years of age, who wants $10,000 insur- 
ance, isconsiderable, on whatever table his 
insurance is taken. On the other hand, if 
you are in the last six months of your natal 
year, do not wait, thinking your rate will 
nut increase in a long time, The time is too 
long for safety. You need insurance dur- 
ing this very time. Half of your life is 
made up of such periods; hence half the 
risk of death is incurred then. Moreover, 
the risk of impaired-health is always pres- 
ent. It doesn’t make one particularly 
cheerful and happy to be rejected by a life 
insurance company. It doesn’t hasten his 
demise, to be sure; but it notifies him that 
he hasn’t the prospect of as long a life a8 
many other men at his age have. When 
one is accepted by alife company, he is 
doubly happy, having the prospect of & 
long life and the assurance that his family 
will be provided for in case of his early 
death.— Travelers’ Record. 








INSURANCE. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 


rami Assets, Jan. Ist. 1882. _BB5es §2.565 141 29 


B. 5. WALOOTT, President. 
|, MEMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS: 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before incu insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 
President. 
E. W: BOND, JOHN A. HALL, Seoretary. 


2d Vice-President 
M. V. B- ENGERLY, 7 Agencies. ae ane 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Breadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
The ipal features of this Com 
Lone Ey ity’ TO ) THe INSURED WANLGEMENT 
All Forms of Life and 1d Endowment Poltwies Issued 
T. H. BROSNAN, President 
Seoretary, 
BURFORD, Actuary 


MAVHAETAN IF TASIRANEE 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
ORGANIZED IN — 


lent, penny he 











C, P, FRALEIGH, 





rst Vice=Pres Aus Y. 
Secon | Vic ar 
Recretary, t 
Act etnary. 6. ° Ray: 
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I Sy Sos the vor 
1,475 178. “31. a 4 
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Insur’ ce 
CO. 


al: " ‘Philadelphia. 
SEVERTY-POURTH A ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





“1,804,519 21 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 


NIAGARA 


e Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1860, 
67th Bomt Aanmass Seasement, Jan. Ist, 1884 
GASH Cc TAL 
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NEW YORK 8 MJ 


THOS. F GOODRICH. Gert kori 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. ©. — Asst. Bec 





WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


W.A. BREWE ate - YORK. 
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See aa 
OFFICE, Coan AnD | AND Inox 
Exouancs Burtpme 


Corner New Church and Court- 
land Streets, New Yorn. 


snag con TINENTAL 
LIRE LNRUR- 


OF HARTFORD 
Coxn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 


im force 














NEW W ENGLAND 
FE NSUMMCE 


OF BOSTON. 


MMDOUB. ose cece sececeecseeeseseeeeee $16,901,943 27 
BE accecscisscconscrcececcess 14.327.928 23 
Total Surpius................. -82,674,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
J08, M. GIBBENS, Seoretary. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, JANvaRny MrH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ile 
affaire on the Bist December, 1888. 


Premiume on Meswme Risks lst Jan- 

ary, 1883, to Sist > 188B...... 04,168,968 10 
Premiums on Simonet a marked off ist 

SE: Gikintctsesdicimassienteres -__1.600,288 68 
Total Marine Premiums.................+++ 970,106 0 708,185 68 





Sansiapdrenpeselny Reserved | 94,200,498 98 





eanbsciecnsoveseunns 91,901,042 38 
Returns of | 
us 
penses............850,080 76 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United ‘8 Btate of New York 
Let 4 2 otper Bhocks.. 8,666,795 


00 
(oorecrcm ae ims os oe . ” 
a 


next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Sist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 





JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 


W. H. H. MOORE, 8nd Vive.Prea't, - 


A. A. RAVEN, rd Vice.Preatt, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


ope (EER oe Sie 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 





Reserve for all other ciaims.... 430,324 G4 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 GD 
Net Surplus......-....cccscceceseeses 1,661,787 28 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1884..84,867.942 O1 


Tiley pesado Sata. 


twe Salety 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
JF. CO. Moore, 3d Dies Byenitant, 














STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, | 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1883. 





Lepogr Assets, January ist, 1883......... gedencanguadosenedehevedabikeine nadeainalle $45,529,581 54 
INCOME. 
Premium........s..sccsssserseersssressssscsssvees sosssessssessorsesers $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on Investments 
and on Sales of Real Estate..........cccccssecessssssssenees 2,748,028 72 18,470,571 68 
59,000,158 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments............ssssserseseeseerserersens $3,410,614 07 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and annuities...........0..cscsersesssesesseseenes 2,906,999 94 
Dhgcoumted Tnowenrmee ..icicvostscscscencccisoicccccoccccccccososcencgnesovcce seqeueseess 148,455 75 
TOTAL PAW TO POLICTHOLDERS........csccseccsseccessscoesessessees aanipeveanidtinhaitinds $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capilital..........ccrcccccccoccccccscccsccnescesovscccsercccssscessorsessssooeses 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange........... ptvesties penseeceabe 1,019,156 66 
General Expemses........ccccccccscccscescoccceseoccovscscoconccscescoossssescooesessosonesesss 973,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes..........000+ heccveccseccsctesoesenaesesubasenmieneel 107,060 11 
Tota. DisBURSEMENTS..........+. sabtiawidekenediiteiiincbinasnoeeieaal eee cbicsienebubieds $8,567,908 49 
Nat Casu Assets, December Bist, 1888.........csscrseceeeesrereeereneeseseenee sees $50,482,249 78 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages.......rcrsrrssersreseserrsesessssesensncene seseeesesseeseeegeess $18,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitale Building and purchases 
wan DaO OI isis decnksianddacdictsiaticeibecscccecnese sonnenatennatensennianseiane 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 
by the laws of the State of New York..........ccscceceeseeeseesereeseeceeees 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,696,652 00)...... 8,199,000 00 F 
Beal Estate outside the Etate of New York, including purchases under 
foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other cities..........0+.seseesesers 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest*..........ssersereeeserereere 8,979,998 88 
(*A large portion of this amount was in transit 
and has been since invested.) 
Commuted Commilsslons.....cccccccccccccccccccccocrescosecccccescoccecsesees s socsescesoes 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of Premium............scsersecseeseererererees 278,517 14 
’ 
$50,432,249 78 
Market value of Stocks and Bends Over COBt.........+..seecerseeserreeeverseserees 765,658 58 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..........ssscessrseerseeeecerseereeesseressenens 451,850 44 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 
Vance, $25,840 00)... eccrererrereeeees hsubseecessncoubetieoseoe seddodcvesctedibeeds 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums..........00+00+seeeees Liddwssedanieoensseibtaipieeeieinanemiaalieanel 985,208 00 
Torat Assets, December 81st, 1883........ selenspeccseesenessesevesodabaiaee $58,080,581 70 
Tora Liasiiitigs, including valuation at FOUR per CeNt..........00.sereeeeeees 43,914,612 44 - 
TOTAL UNDIVIDED BURPLUS...00000s0ccscrccscccccesccccccsecccsocsccssccosecccsssosoeeeees $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard’of 44 per cent. interest, the Surplus is.... 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general 
clase, is $6,420,528 79. 
Ot which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,283 00. 
pot osde dda ctpbebbcdmscocaecsesacseosceseoiomnesneneten ervescseeee $81,129,756 
275,160,588 


New Assvraxce 1s 1888... 
IE RA, |. .ccoscscocerecsdonsonetteosereaieitesdenctendaiestna savceneniciadaatedsiaiin 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversion- 
ary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
ordinary participating policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 
the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies maturing within the current year 
will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums become due. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, ) 


J. G. VAN CISE, ) 





"HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
‘  §AMUEL BORROWE, 24 Viee-President, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
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next day but one, my auntand myself were 


Old und Young, 


TWILIGHT, 


BY THOMAS DUNN BNGLISH, 








In Sammer even, 
When day is done, 
And crimson curtains 
Obscure the stn, 

The many voices 
Of night begin, 
With notes discordant 
Aud tremulous din ; 
But through them faintly 
The quick ear hears 
A strain of music 
From former years, 


My guardian spirit, 

On noiseless wings, 
Comes to my chamber 
And sweetly sings. 

He sings of feelings 
That long have gone, 
Of love and fondness 
At manhood’s dawn ; 
The words repeating 
That once I said, 
When she was living 
Who now 18 dead. 


From years long faded, 
‘Through woe and wrack, 

The time long-buried 
Comes sudden back, 

When all was colored 
With rosy hue— 

Each man trustworthy, 
Each woman true ; 

When Hope was urging 
Her witching schemes, 

The days romances, 
The nights sweet dreams, 


I hear the breezes 
From coppiced hills ; 
I hear the murmurs 
Of pebbled rills ; 
I bear the rustling 
Of birchen trees ; 
I hear the droning 
Of Wandering bees ; 
I hear the sighing 
Of fir and pine ; 
I hear the lowing 
Of plodding kine. 


My lost, sweet Alice, 
The young and fair, 
Once wore is standing 
Beside my chair. 
I feel her fingers 
My temples press— 
A soft, low whisper, 
A fond caress, 
I turn to clasp her, 
As once before— 
Ah! white-haired dreamer ! 
No more! no more! 


For now the twilight 
Away has passed, 
And deeper darkness 
Is gathering fast. 
The sounds that thrilled me 
Are heard no more, 
And barren silence 
Falls down and o’er. 
My guardian spirit 
No longer sings; 
His harp bas broken 
Ive silver strings. 
Newaak, N. J. 


THE HOUSE OF RANSOM. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 











BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Part IL. 


Tug events I am about to relate took 
place in one of our far Western states, but 
I consider it wise not to mention the pre- 
cise locality of my story. I was in my 
twenty-fifth year, and on my way to a large 
and growing town, where I had made ar- 
rangements to engage in business. I was 
accompanied by my aunt, Miss Sarah Cor- 
den, a very practical and energetic lady, 
some twenty years older than myself, who 
was traveling for her health and to see the 
country, and who, although very well able 
to take care of herself, was glad to have my 
company, and proposed to remain some- 
time with me in Shusta, by whigh name] 

shall call the town where I was about to 
establish myself. 

We arrived at a small town some twenty- 
eight ‘milés from’ tNe railway on ‘which | 
Shusta is situated just half an hour after 
the departure of the stage for Odlafng, the {they 


very much annoyed, and did not hesitate 
to find a good deal of fault with the manner 
of making cOnneetions in that part of the 
country. We both wanted to get on, and 
both objected very much to remaining two 
days in that extremely uninteresting place. 
1, therefore, determined to look about and 
try to obtain a private conveyance, but this 
Tfound very difficult to do in thut little place, 
and it was not until afternoon that I discov- 
ered a man who had in his possession a horse 
and buggy which belonged in Colding. Sam 
Freyden, who kept a store in that place, 
had lent his horse and vehicle to this man, 
and the borrower was very willing that I 
should take the buggy home, and offered 
to hire it to me for five dollars. My aunt 
and I considered that this sum should right- 
fully be paid to the owner of the equipage, 
but that was not our affair. After these 
arrangements were made it was too late to 
start that day; but the next morning we 
set out, delighted to make the trip in a com- 
fortable buggy by ourselves, rather than in 
a lambering stage probably crowded with 
people, of we knew not what disagreeable 
quality. Our horse was a good and steady 
traveler; the road was a very fair one for 
that part of the world; the day was fine, and 
a drive of this kind was a pleasant break in 
our long journey. We had sent our trunks 
to Shusta by another route, and for bag- 
gage had only a couple of valises. 

About eleven o’clock we reached a house 
on the road where the stage passengers 
took dinner, and, although it was rather 
early, we stopped here, had our horse fed 
and ordered a little meal for ourselves in 
advance of the regular dinner. Just as we 
set off again the stage from Colding arrived, 
and when we saw it we were better satis- 
fied than we ever had been that we were 
making the trip by buggy, and not by 
stage. The afternoon proved to be quite 
warm, and as we made our way over a 
treeless plain, we were glad to see upon 
the rising ground ahead of us an extensive 
stretch of forest land, into which the road 
entered. When we reached the woods the 
change was indeed grateful. Large trees, 
whose branches met over our heads, gave 
us a cooling shade; delightful resinous and 
spicy scents were wafted to us from the 
evergreens which were scattered among 
the other trees, and the beauty of this 
woodland road made a preat impression 
upon us both. The ground began to as- 
cend as soon as we entered the forest, and 
I let the horse walk. My aunt took off 
her bonnet, and I discarded my hat, and 
we abandoned ourselves to the delights of 
the situation, Anelevation of outcropping 
rock, crowned with trees and undergrowth, 
made necessary asharp turn in the road, 
and as we rounded this, my aunt exclaimed : 

‘Well! I never expected to find people 
living here! And there must be a house 
nesr, for somebody has been doing wash- 
ing. But what an absurdity to put the 
clothes-line right across the road! These 
settlers are dreadfully make-shift people. I 
. Suppose this was the best piece of open 
space they could find, and as the stage had 
gone by they thought there would be no 
other vehicles along here to-day. Washing 
blankets, too! But I can’t say that I think 
the washing has done them much good.” 

We had almost reached the clothes-line, 
which was a pretty thick rope, and which 
hung much lower than such lines generally 
do, and I was just about to call out for 
some one to come and take it down, when 
a man stepped from behind a tree into the 
road. He was of medium size, wore a 
heavy red beard, and had a rifle in his 
hand. I had drawn up when I saw him, 
for I was close upon the rope; and he ad- 
vanced to the side of the buggy. 

“Have you any firearms?” he asked, 
without introduction or salutation. 

‘‘What is that to you?” I exclaimed, 
very much surprised. 

“If you have any, you must give them 
up,” he answered coolly. 

as Give th up!” cried my aunt. ‘* What 
does this mean? Are you a nprnsopel 

“I am,"*he answered. |<; ‘Ww? 

Involuntarily I rose as if I were about to 
Ho. bomething ;“but, in reality, there was 
nothin that Icould do. I had pistols, but 

ined wees fh tay vale widen wd spec 





thre would not be anoluer Magh Ach F 
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ikeia no aiinen® said he, 


‘go with you,” said she. 





cocking his rifle. ‘‘My men are behind 
that screen, and, if you draw a pistol, or 
attempt to turn your horse, they will open 
fire upon you.” 

At this, my aunt and I glanced quickly 
at what we had supposed a clothes-line, 
and, between the dingy blankets that hung 
from it, we saw protruding the ends of sev- 
eral guns. Jnstantly, the forest lost all its 
attractions for us. With a pallid face, my 
aunt looked at me, and with what kind of 
a face I looked at her I don’t know. 

‘** Will you hand over your pistols?” said 
the man in the red beard; and, when I 
assured him that I had no weapons about 
me, he turned the horse a little, and 
requested us to get down. As there was 
nothing else to be done, we accepted his 
invitation. 

When my aunt stood upon the ground, 
her courage appeared to return, and her 
face regained something of its usual color. 
‘*Now,” said she, ‘‘ 1 suppose you want our 
watches, our rings, and our money.” 

‘* No,” said he; ‘I want nothing of the 
kind. Do not trouble yourselves to empty 
your pockets.” 

‘*What in the name of common sense, 
then, do you want?” cried my aunt. 

‘*T want you,” he coolly replied, ‘‘ and 
this gentleman. You will accompany me 
to my headquarters; and there I will 
explain why | have captured you. Some 
of my men will bring your baggage. Noth- 
ing shall be disturbed.” 

I was so amazed and angry at what had 
happened that I could scarcely have found 
words to express my feelings if I had 
expressed them at all; but my aunt’s grasp 
upon my arm restrained me from saying or 
doing anything which might exasperate the 
red-bearded man, It was necessary to 
accept the situation. 

‘* Tf it can’t be helped, I suppose we must 
‘*But cannot we 
make some arrangement? You may have 
all our money, and——”’ 

He shook his head. ‘It’s of no use to 
stand talking here,” said he. ‘I don’t 
want your money. I'll tell you all about 
it presently.” 

‘“*Are you going to take this horse and 
buggy?” Linquired. ‘* They are not ours. 
We hired them.” 

‘*This is Sam Freyden’s horse, isn’t it?” 
said the man. 

“Yes,” I said; ‘‘andI promisedto return 
it to him.” 

‘*All right,” said he. “Tl send the 
horse and buggy to Sam. You needn't dis- 
turb yourselves about that. Step this way, 
if you please.” 

{f I had been alone, I believe I would 
have made a bolt into the forest, trusting to 
the trees to protect me from a volley from 
the highwaymen. This would probably 
have been a foolish and rash proceeding; 
but, with my aunt with me, it was impos. 
sible. There was nothing to do but to 
obey orders. 

‘*Let us get out of the way of those 
dreadful guns,” said my aunt. ‘* They 
make me shiver.” 

‘* My men will not fire while I am stand- 
ing with you,” said the man with the red 
beard; ‘* but they have orders ‘to keep you 
covered until I have taken you away. This 
way. ” 

He pointed to a narrow path which led 
into the woods; and, very reluctantly, we 
entered it, my aunt in advance, and the 
robber bringing up the rear. There was 
no need for him to lead the way, for after 
we had entered a few yards into the woods 
the path was thickly closed in on either 
side by undergrowth, and we could not 
have left it had we wished to doso. Af- 
ter walking a short distance we came toa 
place where the path widened a little, at a 
turn. 

‘*Wait here,” said the man. *‘ I must 
give some further orders to my men. You 
needo’t try to get away. That's out of the 
question.” 

He left us and went back to the road, 
which we could not see from where we 
were. We hastily glancédaround us, but, 
as the man had said, escape was out of the 
question. If we pushed into the under- 
brish my autit, at least, would soon be 
caught; if we ran forward, we knew not 
wheré we would go, and could easily be 
overtaken, and, of coursé, it would’ be of 
no use to. go back to the road. We were in 





a bad predicament, and agreed that the 
best thing we could do was to submit as 
quietly as possible, and not exasperate our 
captors. We heard talking in the road, and 
could distinguish some words about a 
horse, that was all. 

“It is simply a conspiracy,” said my 
aunt. ‘* All these people are in it; the 
man from whom we got the horse, the man 
who owns it, and these robbers. What 
they want is to hold us for ransom. I see 
through it all.” 

‘It’s a vile piece of business!” said I. 
‘* We might as well be in Sicily, or Greece.” 

‘Sicily or Greece!” exclaimed my aunt. 
‘* Where could there be a better country for 
brigands than these thinly settled districts, 
through which travelers are continually 
passing? No police, no military, and not 
enough people to get up a public opinion.” 

At this moment the red-bearded man re- 
joined us. ‘‘Step on, if you please,” said 
he. And we stepped on. 

After walking for half an hour or more, 
the man called on us to stop. ‘ You must 
now be blindfolded,” he said. 

My aunt objected very much to this, but 
he insisted, and, takizg a hankerchief from 
each of us, he bound them securely over 
our eyes. 

‘If you will promise not to raise your 
hands to those handkerchiefs, I’ll not tie 
your arms,” said he. 

We promised. Then we perceived that 
there was lifting of boughs and bending 
back of bushes. When we were told to 
bow our heads, we did so, and, for some 
five or six minutes we pursued what seemed 
to be a very devious way, through a path- 
less growth of bushes and low-bending 
boughs. One was first taken a little way 
and then the other, and so our progress 
was slow. It was not a pleasant progress, 
either, and we were glad when we were 
halted and the bandages were removed. 

We found ourselves in a cleared space, 
somewhat circular in form and about 
seventy or eighty feet in diameter. In the 
center was a low, square house, of very 
peculiar appearance. Jt was built of logs 
with the bark on, and was thatched, and in 
some places weather-boarded with flat 
boughs of evergreens. There were no 
windows, but the two sides we saw each 
possessed a door, which was closed, and of 
as rustic an appearance as the rest of the 
house, being formed of poles, fastened side 
by side in a perpendicular position. Near 
the house was a rude bench, also formed 
of poles with the bark on. 

‘* You can sit down there,” said our con- 
ductor, ‘‘ and I'll tell you what sort of a fix 
you are in.” 

We took our seats and prepared to listen 
with attention. The man with the red 
beard stood stiffly before us, resting the 
butt of his rifle upon the ground. 

‘*T am the captain,” he said, ‘‘ of a band 
of road agents. We capture travelers and 
hold ’em for ransoms. For reasons of our 
own we don’t take any valuables which they 
may have about them, but depend for our 
profits entirely on the ransom, which is 
always paid to us in cash, in a way which 
we direct. This is our ransom house,” 
pointing to the rustic edifice, ** where we 
lodge our customers till their business is 
settled. We try to make everything as 
pleasant as possible’ for them who stay 
with us, provided they do the square thing 
by us, and don’t get their backs up and 
make a disturbanee. This house is not 
occupied by us at all. Our huts arein a 
circle around this clearing, but some little 
distance back from it, and my men never 
come here without orders. There are four 
rooms to this house. One is, at present, 
used as a store-room; but you can each 
have one of the others. There is a chain 
and “padlock to each door, and you Gan 
fasten yourselves in as tight as you like. 
You must do-your own cooking. You will 
find salt meat, potatoes and some groceries 
in that room, and that little shed over there 
is the kitchen, That covered keg is filled 
every day with good water, and there’s 
plenty of firewood piled up there.” 

‘*You seem to be arranging for a long 
stay on our part,” said I. ‘‘Suppose you 
telf ‘us ‘at once how much ransom 7° 
want.” ii 


‘© 44 Bér thetwo of you,” heanswered, the 
‘vansom-has been fixed at three, — 


dollars.” - 
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“« Whew!” I whistled, in unrestrained as- 
tonishment; and my aunt sprang to her 
feet. 

“Tf that’s what you want,” she exclaimed, 
‘¢we may as well settle here for good and 
all; for we can’t pay it.” 

The man looked at us. Itmust have been 
quite evident to him that our hopelessness 
in regard to raising this sum was genuine. 
He stood silent for a few moments, and 


shen he said: 
‘You talk the matter over between your- 


selves. I’ll be back directly. Don’t move 
from that bench.” 

As sounas he had gone, and he disap- 
peared somewhere behind the house, I dis- 
regarded his injunction, and jumped up to 
examine the place. I found that we were 
surrounded by a wall of thick underbrush, 
without any apparent opening init. Mov- 
ing along, I raised the bough of a low- 
growing evergreen, to see if I could find 
under it any indication of a path, when a 
gruff voice, not very far from me, said: 

‘Hello, there!” 

**Come away,” cried my aunt, who had 
been nervously watching me. ‘* The next 
thing will be that one of those men will fire 
at you.” 

1 came away, quite satisfied that a vigil- 
ant, though unseen, watch was being kept 
upon us. I sat down by my aunt, and we 
discussed the ransomsubject. She quickly 
summed up the matter: ‘‘ We cannot raise 
three thousand dollurs,” she said; ‘‘and he 
must take less.” 

The idea of his taking anything filled me 
with a boiling rage; but it was of no use to 
give way to it, and I controlled myself. 
The man was gone longer than we ex- 
pected; but, in about a quarter of an hour, 
he reappeared from behind the house. 

‘* Are you dead sure that you can’t pay 
three thousand?” said he, looking at us fix- 
edly. 

“Yes,” said my aunt. ‘‘We are not 
rich, and I would not know where to apply 
for such a sum.” 

‘*Could you raise two thousand?” said 
he. 

‘*No,” said my aunt, very decidedly. 
** We could not.” 

He was silent for a moment, and then he 
said: ‘* Well, we’ve agreed among us, if 
you can’t do any better by us, to let you off 
for fifteen hundred, provided we get the 
money sharp and prompt. That’s our bot- 
tom price. Now consider that.” And he 
walked away and began to arrange things 
in the little evergreen covered shed, which 
he had called the kitchen. 

My aunt and I[ were convinced by the 
man’s manner that he would take no less a 
ransom than the one named; and, although 
I had had it on my lips to ask him what he 
would do if we did not raise the money at 
all, regard for Aunt Sarah’s feelings 
checked me. Mr. Fraser, a merchant of 
Shusta, the gentleman with whom I was 
about to engage in business, was a friend of 
my aunt. She suggested that she should 
make a note payable to him in thirty days, 
which should be indorsed by me, and she 
thought he would cash it. ‘* He will won- 
der why we wanted the money,” she suid, 
“but we can explain that when we get 
there, and, perhaps, he can do something 
to break up this band of robbers, and get 
back some of it. I will write East and have 
enough of my railroad stock sold to pay 
him.” 

‘* But you can’t afford that,” I cried. 

**Of course, I can’t afford it,” she said; 
“but we can’t afford to stay here, either.” 

‘*T will pay you back every cent of it, as 
soon as I make it,” said I. 

“Til let you pay half of it when you are 
fully able,” she replied; ‘* but there’s time 
enough to talk about that. Call that 
an and let us tell him what we can 

0.” 

When I staved my plan to the red-bearded 
man, he said it would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. He would send to Mr. Fraser, get the 
money, and then we should be released. 
“‘But you must write a letter that I will dic- 
tate,” said he. ‘‘i don’t want him suspect- 
ing anything.” 

This was a very distasteful idea to us, 
and my aunt demanded what kind of letter 
he wanted written. 

** You can begin and end your own way, 
Provided I see nothing wrong in it,” said 


have just met with an opportunity of mak- 
ing an elegant investment, and I need im- 
mediately ’—in your ¢ase, fifteen hundred 
dollars. ‘Please deliver the money to Mr. 
John Benners, the bearer of this note, who 
I have engaged to bring it tome.’ Then 
you cap tell him about the note you inclose 
and say the politething. John Benners is 
a man well known in Shusta, and Mr. 
Fraser wont have any fears about handing 
over the money to him. You'll be tellin’ 
the truth about the investment, for this is. 
as good aone as you're likely to make in 
these parts.” 

Afier some hesitation, my aunt agreed 
to write the letter he desired. 

‘* All right,” said he, ** you’d better go to 
work at it now.” - And then, stepping back, 
he apoke to some one round the corner of 
the house. ‘*They’ve brought your bag- 
gage,” he said. ‘‘ You can put it in what- 
ever rooms you like. Andif you have any 
paper of your own you’d better use that for 
writing. Itvll look more natural to Mr. 
Fraser, if he’s seen any of it before.” 

I went round the house, and there were 
our two valises, just inside of the wail of 
foliage. I brought them to the bench, and 
taking out wriling materials, my aunt drew 
up the note, and wrote the letter, incorpor- 
ating the matter which the brigand re- 
peated to us. 

‘Very well,” said the red-bearded man, 
when he had read the letter. ‘‘ This will 
do, and I'll send it right off to Shusta. My 
messenger will get there to-night; John 
Benners will see Mr. Fraserin the morning; 
and my man will be back with the money 
about two o’clock in the afternoon. Then 
you can go on in the stage.” 

‘*T should think Mr. John Benners would 
get himself into trouble,” said I. 

‘*Not he,” repliedthe man. ‘‘ That’s all 
square and safe. John Benners don’t know 
what we’re at, and nobody can ever prove 
he does. It’s part of his business to collect 
money in Shusta, and thereabouts. Now 
then,” he concluded, “Tl send off this 
letter, and you’d better see abouc making 
yourselves comfortable. Choose which 
room you like, and when I come back I'll 
tell you about the cookin’ fixin’s.” 

Then he went away again behind the 
house, so that we did not see into what 
part of the bushes he disappeared; and we 
examined the house. The rooms were very 
small, low, and redolent of spicy odors; 
well they might be, for the inside of the 
walls and the rude partitions that separated 
the rooms, were closely covered with ever- 
green boughs, fastened with large tacks, 
This made each apartment very tight and 
snug, and the floors were covered with a 
thick carpet of clean, dry pine shatters. 
There was a small bed, filled with straw, in 
each room; and the doors, although clumsy, 
could be securely fastened. The house was 
rough enough, but it would do to camp out 
in for a night, and it was as sate as we 
could expect a lodging to be-in a highway- 
man’s camp. I carried my aunt’s valise 
into the room she selected, and my own 
into one adjoining. When we had made 
these little domestic arrangements, we came 
out of the house and found the red-bearded 
man waiting for us. He took us into the 
apartment where provisions were kept, and 
showed us his stock. It was simple, and 
rather coarse in quality, and limited in 
quantity; but it would suffice for this en- 
forced picnic; and he showed my aunt 
the few rude cooking utensils in the little 
shed; told me where to build a fire, and 
gave us some other bits of information in 
regard to the system of domestic economy 
in vogue at that place. 

‘*Now,” said he, “I'll put to you one 
question. Will you have a guard put over 
you, or will you give me your paroles of 
honor not to try toget away? When I 
mount a guard I put one man over there be- 
fore that corner of the house, another one 
over there opposite him, and in that way 
they can see all round the place. I’m not 
much afraid of your getting away, because 
one of you is a lady, and couldn’t make 
much headway in the woods, and I scarce- 
ly think a young man like you would run 
off and leave his mother.” 

“His aunt!” said Miss Corden, sharply. 

** It’s about the same,” said he. 
still, as I was goin’ to say, you might 
squeeze out inthe dark, and slip past. our 





he; “but this must go in the middle: ‘I 


* But ‘ 


a guard over, but I don’t believe you'd’ 
like it.” 

‘‘No,” said my aunt, very decidedly. 
** We wouldn't.” 

Then,” said he, ‘‘will you each put your 
hand on this book—it’s a Testament, you 
see,” and he drew alittle volume from his 
poeket and opened it; ‘‘«und promise not 
to try to escape for twenty-four hours?” 

‘*T don’t want to try to escape,” said my 
aunt; ‘‘for I should get into trouble in this 
unknown country, and I suppose anyway 
you’d get the money from Mr. Fraser be- 
fore we could reach him. I prefer to re- 
main where there’s a roof to cover me and 
something to eat; and I’ll promise,” 

Of course I was obliged to do likewise, 
and the man put his Testament back into 
his pocket. 

‘* You do things very systematically here,” 
said my aunt. ‘You seem to have every- 
thing ready.” 

‘* Yes,” said he. ‘‘ ‘ Practice makes per- 
fect.’ Some of these days we expect to put 
up a better house here, and then we'll make 
travelers more comfortable. I’m glad I 
don’t have to give you a guard, for my 
men don’t like it. They are a quiet set of 
men, and like to keep shady. I give you 
my word that they are as high-toned a lot 
of road agents as you'll find this side of the 
Rockies. You'd be surprised if you lived 
in these parts if you could meet some of 
‘em, not exactly at church, perhaps, but 
certain sure, at a good lecture, or a con- 
cert, if there happened to be one “in town. 
I’ve sent my lieutenant to Shusta with the 
letter. He’ll drive the buggy to Colding, 
and leave it with Sam Freyden. He’ll take 
the nine twenty-seven train to Shusta, and 
stay all night. Then in the morning he’ll 
attend to the business, and get back as soon 
as he can, I shall have to take his place, 
and attend to an outpost we are going to set 
up on another road. I'll leave some men in 
the huts, but they won’t disturb you if 
you don’t disturb them, and I’m sure you 
won’t do that. There’s a candle in the 
bottle in the store-room, but I don’t believe 
you'll need a light. Got any medicines if 
you're sick in the night, and matches?” 

Upon being assured that we were pro- 
vided in these respects, he bade us good 
night, and left us. We now made a fire, 
prepared a supper of coffee, hard biscuit 
and fried bacon, which backwood’s fare we 
thought would not disagree with us in 
these, most decidedly, backwoods. There 
were no bedclothes to our beds, and all we 
had to do was to lie down as we were, and 
make ourselves as comfortable as possible. 
Much to my surprise the man had not 
asked me if I had pistols in my valisc; and 
these I made ready for use in case the men 
in the huts should not prove as unobtrusive 
as their leader had promised they would 
be. 
‘*‘T suppose,” said my aunt, before we 
retired to our rooms, ‘‘that when that bri- 
gand talked about outposts he meant that 
he was going to try to catch some more 
travelers; but I hope he won’t bring any 
here to-night. If he does, and there are any 
women, he shan’t put one of them into my 
room. When a person pays seven hundred 
and fifty dollars a day for board she cer- 
tainly might expect a room to herself.” 

‘*T don’t think you need be afraid of 
that,” said I, laughing, ‘‘He won’t set his 
traps till morning.” 

And then we bade each other good night, 
went to our rooms, and padlocked the 
doors. 

In the morning we prepared a little break- 
fast, very much like our supper of the 
night before; and then, having books with 
us, we passed the morning with tolerable 
satisfaction, although ny aunt was contin- 
ually looking for the arrival of the red- 
bearded man with a lot of new guests. This 
expectation, however, did not disturb her as 
much as it had done the evening before, as 
any new comers would now be welcome to 
the house, she having done with it. About 
an Lour after we had finished our dinner, 
which was not unlike our breakfast, the 
brigand chief made his appearance. He 
did not look in good spirits as he slowly 
caine round thé house, and his first words 
‘wade our hearts sthk: ' 

* “Tam sorry,” said he, ‘“ but there’s been 
a hitch in this business. Mr. Fraser 1 
genie away from Shiista, and ‘wout'be 





huts. There are some people I always put 





till day after to-morrow. You don’t'know 


anybody else hereabouts who ‘would cash a 
note for you, do you?” 

No, indeed; we did not. And if Mr; Fra+ 
ser had not been sd good a friend, we could 
not have asked him, We told the man 
this, and sat looking at him in blank de: 
spair. The day after to-morrow! 

‘* Well,” said he, “it’s pretty hard‘ on all 
of us; but we might aswell put a good 
face on the matter. You must make your- 
selves as comfortable as you can here, and 
V'lisend off and try to get you something 
better to eat; some eggs and milk, per- 
haps.” 

‘Did you catch anybody else this morn- 
ing?” asked my aunt. 

**No,” said he. ‘The people that we 
expected didn’t come. But I can’t tell 
when you er, have company.” 

‘*T should think you could always get all 
the people you want in the stages,” re- 
marked my aunt. 

**We are very careful about stoppin 
stages,” said he. ‘* We don’t want to b 

up travel. And, then, nine times out of 
ten, the stage hasn’t got a raceme teh ae 
son init. It’s mighty fine weather,” added 
he, looking up at the sky, ‘‘ and I reckon 
you can get along here for a couple of days 
more. They’re not expecting you any- 
where, at any particular time, are they?” 

‘* No,” said my aunt; ‘*but Mr, Fraser 
will be looking for us some time this 
week.” 


“Oh! 
you?” 
** Yes,” she replied, 

‘¢ Well, then, everything’s all right,” he 
said; ‘‘and you needn’t disturb your minds 
about anybody ae worried at your not 
turning up. Sam Freyden’s got his horse, 
and so he’s satisfied.” 

With these consolatory remarks he left 
us; but we did not feel at all cheered up. 
Two days more of this life seemed a gloomy 
prospect. And suppose Mr. Fraser did not 
return when he was expected! Would this 
highwayman continue as considerate as he 
had been? And how would his men bear 
up under more delay? 

** He seems to be rather a good-natured 
man,” said my aunt; ‘‘and certainly very 
fond of talking.” 

‘* Yes,” IT answered. ‘I think he ought 
to keep a hotel. He'd be sure to treat his 
guests well, andto do his best to entertain 
them. It must make him feel badly, 
though, to think that his rate of board has 
been cut down to two hundred and fifty 
dollars a day fer each of us.” 

‘* Well,” said my aunt, * all we can do is 
to think about the matter as litile as pos- 
sible, and wait with patience.” 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va, 


THE THIRSTY STARLING. 


(FROM THE 6PANISH.) 


Yow’re going to his house, are 





BY ROBA GRAHAM, 


A STARLING, seeking water, chanced 
Upon a crystal jar 

Nigh filled ; and eager, as you know 
All thirsty people are, 


He dipped down toward the pleasant flood. 
Alas! he had not thought 

The vessel's spout so very long, 
His bill so very short, 


In truth, a thirsty bird was he; 
And, woe too great for speech, 

Strive as he might, the luscious draught 
Was still beyond his reach. 


Now, what todo? In open rage 
‘Lhe starling raised his bill, 

And pecked upon the yessel’s side, 
Striving hole to drill. 


In vain ; the glass stayed firm and tight, 
Now, raging still, he tried 

With all his battling power to turn 
The jar upon its side. 


Alas! too heavy for his strength ; 
He battled in despair, 

Till, suddenly, a happy thought 
Dawned on him. Quickly Where 


He knew the little pebbles lay, 
He flew, and, one by one, 

Secured and dropped within the jer, 
Till he the victory won. 


For soon the pleasant waters rose 
Up to his thirsty bill, 

And, blissful, dipping to the flood, 
The starling drank his fill. 


Ah! skill is better far than strength, 
And patience is a king, 

Which, though they seem impossible, 
Shall many victories bring. 


To stare and peck in idle rage 
Availed the birdling naught, 


q ° 
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“ TENDING BABY.” 


BY L. 5. MEERILL. 


‘Tux fact is,” said Teddy Nichols, ‘* we 
haven't got near enough money.” 

‘*How much have you got?” asked Lu- 
cilla, aa she pinved her work down to her 
knee. 

“« The two little Nicholses,” as the neigh- 
bors called theni, opened, each, a grimy 
little paw, and disclosed a few coppers, hot 
and moist from their warm hands. Lucilla 
turned them over and counted them. 

“Teddy has ten and Lyddy eight—eigh- 
teen cents in all. And how much have you 
got to have?” 

Lyddy looked sorrowfully at the little 
pile of pennies in Lucilla’s hand and 
answered ; 

* The tickets to the ’scursion’s twenty- 
five cents apiece, unless you go to Flora 
Wright's Sabbath-school. Then they are 
only ten.” 

‘And the dinner and the merjishun’s 
twenty-five cents for two,” put in Teddy. 

‘*Then you want seventy-five cents?” 

Teddy nodded; but Lyddy, swinging her 
blue check sunbunnet and looking anxiously 
at Teddy, said: ‘“‘We could take our 
dinner.” 

‘*Ye-es.” And Teddy bit off the white 
end of a piece of grass. ‘‘ Butthen, Lyddy, 
there’s the merjishun; and he swallows fire, 
Lucilla. He really, truly does!” 

Lucilla smiled at the boy’s eager face, 
and said, slowly: ‘You've got eighteen, 
and you want seventy-five. Then you must 
earn fifty-seven in these next two weeks.” 

‘The two little Nicholses” looked at 
each other in some dismay; for -it sounded 
like avery large sum, and Teddy said, a 
little crossly : 

“Then we just can’t go. That’s all.” 

Lyddy’s eyes filed with tears, and she 
looked anxiously into ‘‘ Lucilly’s” face. 
The latter leaned over and kissed her. 

“We'll try, Lyddy, and we may think 
of something yet.” But Teddy scowled and 
tried to uproot an unoffending dandelion 
with his bare foot, saying: 

** Fruit ain’t in, an’ cress is out. There 
ain’t nothin’ to peddle, anyway.” 

Just at that momenta voice from the 
house called: ‘‘Teddy, Lyddy, baby’s 
awake.” The boy shook himself angrily. 

“We could not get anything, anyway, 
for tendin’ baby takes most o’ the time. I 
only wished we got paid for that.” But he 
followed Lyddy into the house and helped 
her bring the baby out. 

Lucilla sat still in her seat under the tree, 
and made her thin fingers fly fast as she 
worked at the long seam, while she thought 
over Teddy’s puzzle. 

It was the first time the children had ever 
heard of a Sunday-school excursion, and 
they were very anxious to go. If she could 
arrange it for them, she meant that they 
should; and she watched them rolling on 
the grass, with the sturdy, chubby baby 
between them. 

When the long seam was done she folded 
her work, and, reaching around the end of 
the seat, took up a crutch which leaned 
against the tree and limped slowly into the 
house. In the kitchen she found her 
mother working at the week’s ironing. 

** Mother, the children want to go to the 
Baptist Sunday-school excursion.” 

‘I know they do, Lucilly; but I cannot 
afford to send ’em. The interest on the 
mortgage is due the first of next month, and 
your father is rakin’ and scrapin’ every 
cent he can get. They're the best children 
in the world.” And thetired mother wiped 
her heated face. ‘And I'd be glad enough 
to give them a little treat if I could, I’m 
sure.” 

“Then, Mother, you won’t mind if I 
have a plan to have them earn money?” 

“Why, no, Lucilly, of course not; but 1 
must have baby tended.” 

‘Yes, of course. ” And Lucilla went to 
her own room, put away her work, got her 
hat, and started slowly down the road. 
Seven or eight farmers’ houses were clus- 
tered here together; and Lucilla went in at 
the gate of the nearest and knocked at the 
side duor. It was opened by a tall, bony 
woman, witha little girlin her arms. When 
she saw the little lame girl she smiled 
pleasantly, saying, in a harsh, but not un- 
kind voice: ‘ Why, if ‘taint Lucilly Nich- 
ols! Come in and set down. Here, Willy, 














push that sof’ chair this way. Set down, 
Lucilly. It is a long time sence you’ve been 
here,” 

Lacilla dropped into the chair, and the 
children all ran to her side. ‘‘ Mrs. Byres,’’ 
she began, in a great fear lest her courage 
should desert her before she got her errand 
out, “‘Icameonan errand. Atleast it isa 
kind of errand,and I don’t know what you'll 
think of me either, for it is a queer errand. 
I heard you and Mrs. Dakin, the other day, 
at church saying it took so much of your 
time to keep your eyes on the children. 
Now, my little brother and sister want to 
earn money enough to go to the Sunday- 
school excursion; but they have to tend 
baby, and so have to be at home. I did 
not know but you would be willing to let 
us take the children in the morning and 
give us a cent a day apiece. Teddy and 
Lyddy would play with and amuse them; 
and they could be out in our yard in the 
warm times, and come into the outroom 
when it rains; and I would be there with 
them, and we could ask Mother anything 
we needed to.” Lucilla had hurried it all 
through in one breath, and now was almost 
alarmed at her own temerity. 

Mrs. Byres laughed. ‘I declare for'’t, 
Lucilly, you are the beatinest child I know. 
I don’t believe any one but you would have 
thought of that. "Twould be a comfort to 
have them taken out of the house, and I 
don’t mind if I do try it. I want to make 
soap, anyway, next week; and if Tilly and 
Willy and the baby are out of the way, 
Maria and Ellen can help me, and we won’t 
be always bothered for fear some of the 
young ones are gettin’ into the fire or the 
lye. And you are about as trusty a child 
as I ever saw. ‘There’s Mis’ Dakin and 
Mis’ Morley now. I'll cali’em.” And the 
kind-hearted woman rushed to the door 
and hailed the passing wagon in a voice a 
town crier might have envied. Almost be- 
fore Lucilla could Jimp to the roadside, 
Mrs. Byres had told the whole plan and had 
induced Mrs. Dakin to send Rosy and 
Flora, and Mrs. Morley had promised her 
Marty. 

When they had driven on Lucilla turned 
to Mrs. Byres, and held out her hand. 
“Good-bye, Mrs. Byres. You are very kind.” 

‘*Nonsense, child!” And she leaned over 
and kissed the little girl on the forehead 
rather shyly. ‘*Good-bye, ef you mus’ be 
goin’.” - 

She leaned over the gate a minute and 
watched her, saying to herself: ‘To think 
my Mary would have been as old as she! 
They war born the same day.” And she 
went back to her work, thinking of the lit- 
tle baby that had died thirteen long years 
ago. 

Meanwhile Luci!la went home, and, call- 
ing the children to her, unfolded her plan 
to them. Lyddy was delighted; but Teddy 
looked doubtful, then, laughing, said: ‘I 
know Willy and Tilly Byres will fight. 
They are always making faces at each 
other.” And off he ran to the house, call- 
ing to Lyddy to follow him. 

In a few minutes he returned, sucking a 
stump of a lead-pencil, and called out: 
‘* We've got ’em all down.” 

‘*What do you mean?” asked Lucilla. 

‘Got all their names down, like the 
school-teacher’s book. See!” And he laid 
a half page of paper on Lucilla’s knee, on 
which he had made a full list of their pro- 
epective charges, as follows: 


ROSA DAYKIN. 

WILSUN BYURS. 
TILINGAS BIURS. 
MARTIN LUFER MAWLY. 
FLORA DAYKIN. 

BABY BIURS. 

JAMES ANDRU NICHOLS. 


“There, now. We can just make a mark 
for ’em every day. Then we'll know how 
much they owe us; and if any of ’em are 
gone we can look on the list and find out 
which one.” And Teddy regarded his work 
with great pride. 

When the morning came and breakfast 
was cleared away, Teddy took his little 
express wagon to bring the Byres and Mor- 
ley babies home; and he and Lyddy started 
out to collect their ‘‘children,” while 
Luoilly sat in her seat under the big apple 
tree with her sewing. When she saw the 
little crowd come in at the gate she was a 
little nervous ; there seemed to be so many of 
them; butafter they had really got tp play- 





ing and rolling on the grass she became 
less nervous. On the whole, the children 
were very good, though Willy and Tilly, 
from making faces, came to blows, and had 
to be separated by Teddy, who was very 
calm and judicial with them. How they 
rolled in the grass, how they pelted each 
other with dandelions, how they played 
stillpond, hide and seek, hen and chickens, 
and how Lyddy instructed the older chil- 
dren in the mysteries of jackstones, would 
take too long'to tell; but the two weeks 
passed almost before ‘the two little 
Nicholses” knew it, and their treasury was 
enriched by the sum of seventy-two cents. 
They broughtit all to Lucilla, who counted 
it, and, adding what they had before, said to 
the breathless children: ‘‘ Ninety cents.” 

‘Hooray !” And Teddy’s cap hit the ceiling, 
and the two children pranced around the 
kitchen till their mother drove them out. 
Just outside the door they paused long 
enough to hear their mother say: “I am 
glad the children are so happy; but I wish 
you were going too, Lucilly. I don’t like to 
see you lvok so pale.” 

Lyddy looked quickly at Teddy, who has- 
tened to speak. **Come on; let’s go see the 
chickens.” 

She followed him to the coop, and he 
talked rapidly about the beauty of this one 
and that one; but he soon found she was 
not listening. At length she put her hand 
on his arm. ‘“ Let’s, Teddy!” 

‘*Let’s what?” 

‘*Let’s carry our dinners and take Lu- 
cilly.” 

‘*Oh, bother! Now, see here, Liddy. 
That merjishun, he swallows fire! I want 
to see him.” 

**8o0 do 1,” Lyddy admitted. ‘‘ But if 
Lucilly had not helped us we would not 
have had the money; and she does look 
awfully pale.” 

Teddy interrupted: ‘But she cannot 
walk two miles into town.” 

Lyddy nodded. “I know it; but Iam sure 
Father would take us in if she was going!” 

Teddy tried to whistle, bat it was not a 
success. 

** And you know it was only twenty-five 
cents for two, a shilling apiece; so you 
could see the merjishun anyway.” 

‘* But you want to just as much as I do.” 

**No, I don’t. I don’t think 1 do; and 
Lucilla is so good.” 

Teddy guiped a little. ‘All right. You 
tell Mother now, so’s she can get her 
ready.” 

‘* Yes.” And Lyddy stole in and told her 
mother. 

Whw can picture Lucilla’s delight when 
she found that she, too, was to go? ~When 
her father lifted her into the wagon, and 
tumbled the children in after her, her eyes 
filled with happy tears, and she squeezed 
Teddy’s hand. ‘‘Oh! Teddy, you are so 

‘*Pooh! Much you know about it. Let 
me drive, Father.” 

And the mother watched them drive 
away, waving their hands to her. When 
they came back at night, tired and 
happy, it seemed to her that Lucillu’s eyes 
were brighter and more happy than sbe 
had ever seen them, and she told her she 
must have had a nice time. 

‘‘Oh! yes. Everybody was so nice, and 
they got me a seat way up under the awn- 
ing, on the boat, and a real nice lady sat 
down and talked to me, and I told her how 
the children had earned the money, and 
how they had brought me instead of going 
in to see the magician, and she took us all 
in to see him. And the river is so lovely, 
Mother; and the lady had such a pretty 
baby, and she let me hold it a little while, 
and if you'll believe me, Teddy would not 
even touch it!” 

Mr. Nichols laughed. 
tending baby, Master Fred?” 

“Yes; tendin’ one baby ’s too hard work ; 
terdin’ six is easy enough.” And he yawned 
frightfully. ‘‘ Anyway, it was worth the 
work to see the man swallow fire and pick 
silver dollars out of the boys’ ears!” 

New Haven, Conn, 


Doctor (who has been sent for at 2 a. M.); 
“Madame, pray send at once for the clergyman, 
and, if you want to make you will, for the law- 
yer.” Madame (horrified): ‘Good gracious! 
Is it so dangerous, doctor?” Doctor: “Nota 
bit of it; but I don’t want to be the only fool 

who has been disturbed in his sleep for noth- 





‘Had enough of 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad. 
dreéeed * Puzzles,” Tax IwberenpEnt, New York. 





OMNIBUS WORD. 

Of four letters. 

1, A name ; 2, a relative; 3, to injure; 4, ex- 
isting ; 5, a large body of men; 6, a part of the 
body ; 7, assent ; 8, an animal; 9, a beam; 10, a 
vegetable ; 11, belonging to myself ; 12, a month. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

A sayina of 99 letters. 

My 18, 5, 22, 14, 38, 12 delays. 

My 13, 46, 65, 88, 16, 64 a small wooden vessel. 

My 26, 8, 21, 1, 28, 48 to shelter. 

My 56, 86, 77, 38, 11, 6 nearer. 

My 10, 17, 31, 45, 68, 3 a plunderer. 

My 89, 52, 72, 83, 15, 34 parts of a vehicle, 

My 40, 84, 76, 85, 28, 29 a spice. 

My 42, 44, 25, 75, 79, 47 placid. 

My 43, 2, 81, 51, 82, 59 to be very busy. 

My 66, 63, 70, 98, 74, 62 prudently. 

My 36, 73, 91, 30, 20, 82 serviceable. 

My 90, 54, 37, 57, 74, 4) to skirmish. 

My 58, 97, 55, 67, 95, 60 more exalted. 

My 94, 9, 19, 85, 50, 3 a cooper. 

My 81, 42, 24, 93, 27, 69 to flavor. 

My 35, 92, 89, 78, 37, 99 forward. 

My 96, 39, 87, 53, 37, 93 givers. 

My 4, 32, 29, 68, 84, 61 changed. 

My 71, 24, 42, 52, 59, 80 minced. 

My 7, 14, 74, 15, 35, 89 a color. 


AUTHOR. 


eocoanoanr oh 


co 


The middle figures, 4, 5,6, 7, is a mixture. 

Two of the upper figures left, 2, 3, and two of 
the lower, 9, 10, is a covering for the head. 

The upper figure left and the lower figure left, 
1, 8, noting motion toward. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. lira. 
POETS IN THE MONTHS. 

Dr. Johnson, P. Fletcher, Gerald Massey, 
Armstrong, Milton, Ben. Jongon, Sam. Jchnson, 
Addison, Shakespeare, C. F. Orne, Robert Nicoll, 
Dryden. 

LABYRINTH. 

Poverty makes us acquainted with strange 
bedfellows. 

BEHEADED RHYMES. 

1, Clover, lover, over; 2, chill, hill, ill; 8, 
scold, cold, old. 








Selections. 
A CON CORD LOVE SONG, 


BY JAMES JEFFREY ROOHE. 





Shall we meet again, love, 
In the distant When, love, 
When the Now is Then, love, 
And the Present Past? 
Shali the mystic Yonder, 
On which I ponder, 
I sadly wonder, 
With thee be cast? 


Ah, the joyless fleeting 
Of our primal meeting, 
And the fateful greetin 

Of the How and Why 
Ah, the Thingness ion 
From the Hereness, sighing 
For a love undying, 

That fain would die! 


Ah, the Ifness sadd’ning, 
The Whichness madd’ning, 
And the But ungiedu’ning, 
That jie behind! 
When the signless token 
Ot Jove 18 bruken 
In the speech unspoken 
Of mind to mind! 


But the mind perceiveth 
Wnuen the spiri grieveth, 
And the heart relieveth 
Iteelf of woe ; 
And the doubt-mists lifted 
From the eyes love-gitted 
Are rent and ritted 
In the warmer glow. 


In the inner Me, love, 
A» [ turn to ‘Thee, love, 


No Ego there ; 
But the Meness dead, love, 
The Theeness fled, love, 
And, born ins love, 
An Usness rare 
—Boston Transcript. 


THE LIMIT OF E) EXPRESSION. 


OnE occasionally ge’s ge’s something like a 
glim of the expression of infinity. I 
recollect how my imagination lea and 
quivered when, in studying the d — 
calculus, I felt the full force of ** map 
the limiting ratio.” 1 thongne | sak 8 come 
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but a pleasing modicum of the first impres- 
sion Cas remained with me. This same 
glow of grateful satisfaction has suffused 
my mind often enough in the pursuit = 
perfect literary expression. — cou ; 
find no word for good manners. because o 
certain variable quantities and shadowy in- 
crements of value here and there. All 
through the poetry of Shelley and Keats 
and Tennyson one continually wonders at 
the subtle and insinuating meanings ex- 

d by a masterly phrasing, and 
presse y li i 
yet what lies between the lines is 
often the best part of the thought. It has 
been said that vague thinking necessitates 
imperfect expression ; but is it not true, 
also, that very clear and deep insight into 
things discloses a greater lack of the proper 
exponent of the power of thought? In 
reading the finest essays one now and then 
feels the undertow of a master thought 
below the deepest meaning of the words. 
A breath from some Araby steals out 
through the spaces between the lines of a 
sonnet. We get the perfume of the apple- 
blossoms of Avalon, but how do we get it? 
After all, it certainly is not in the words of 
this poem. 

The French mind bas struggled hardest, 
perhaps, to find the freedom of perfect liter- 
ary expression—a struggle made the more 
persistent and ofitimes inconsistent by the 
exasperating limitations of the French lau- 
guage, which hinder and balk the poet at 
every turn. It is curious to note how the 
lack of accent and musical adaptability in 
their language has forced the French poets, 
from the first dawh of their glory down 
to the present hour, to seek the word. The 
monotone that they could not wholly 
escape, they have sought to relieve 
by a brilliant command of words in the 
last degree fit and in the highest degree ex- 
pressive of the thought. Our language 

uts us to no such straits as regards music. 
tis a violin. And yet we look about in 
vain for the word and the phrase. We 
never quite reach our meanings. We see 
the bumble-bee extracting nectar from the 
red clover bloom, and, at the same time, 
fertilizing the imprisoned germs of the 
plant. How shall we embody the subtle, 
elusive poetry of this reciprocity? How 
shall we clasp the bloom of a rare thought, 
as with the downy legs of a bee, and, while 
appropriating its flavor and fragrance, in- 
ject into it something brought from other- 
where? In the mountains of Kentucky, a 
man told me that once, while he was burn- 
ing brush heaps on his farm, a goshawk 
pursued a quail so fiercely that both 
birds flew into one of his fires and were 
singed to a crisp. When | read Emerson’s 
poetry, Ienow and then recognize a like 
rush after a thought, with the intent to ex- 
press it at any hazard. Sometimes the 
hazard seems nearly as great as was the 
hawk’s, but it is a master’s wings that get 
singed! Nature appears to favor certain 
restraints and reservations of freedom, 
even in the fields and woods. The flower 
never wholly discloses the secret of its color 
and perfume; we are tempted to go under- 
ground, to its root, to search for the quin- 
tessence and the generative force. Who has 
looked upon a perfectly satisfying land- 
scape? Is there ever a bird-song thoroughly 
true and sweet? But it is ttle comfort to 
the poet to be told that his limitations are 
apart of the scheme of Nature; for the 
poet is a born rebel; he is expectant; the 
great future comforts or maddens him with 
the promise of freedom. To-morrow I will 
find my note, and all these chains shall be 
broken! 

A great deal may come of all this reach- 
ing after methods of expression, but not if 
expression become the end instead of the 
means. A honey-comb will look sweet and 
delicious, though the honey be poisonous; 
and some very modern verse, of avery high 
order of fiuish, upon close examination 
proves to be a mere ti:.sue of words, holding 
music and color in solution. A fine con- 
science is a great aid to worthy literary ex- 
pression. Truth gives a body to beauty and 
a solidity to color that impress us, as all 
permanent things do, and this regardless 
of the elusiveness of the beauty or the 
slightness of the color. But the limit of 
expression worries the conscience as much 
as it does the unscrupulous ambition. Two 
questions arise: What would be the popu- 
lar poem, and what would be the poem? 
Ambition, of the ultra-modern sort, says, 
Write the former. Conscience says, Write 
the latter. Ambition and conscience are 
alike limited, however. by the circle of ver- 
bal expression. Ambition worries, con- 
science sweats. Meantime the best songs 
remain unsung, the best thoughts are left 
undisclosed. After all, it is well that we 
have no calculus by which we may deter- 
mine the limit of verbal expression, as ap- 
plied to a thought; for is it not the effort 
to express the unexpreseible that gives to 
literature its most fascinating aroma? I 
have gathered handfuls of wild blue violets, 
and lingered over them in doubt as to 
whether, despite the naturalists, I could not 

detect a fine, precious perfume, exhaled for 
me as a special favor. The poet mus‘ have 
pee Aw help from the reader, that his 

meaning may not escape. Viewed 
thus, the limit of oupetnion Goede upon 
two variables and one constant: the varia- 





A nove. performance, in aid of Hindu 
women, has recently been cap at the 
Prince’s Hall, in Piccadilly. e entertain- 
ment consisted of the recitation of a poem 
= | Mrs. Haycraft, illustrated by tableaux 
vivants, arranged by Mr. VY. Prinsep, 
A.R.A., and setting forth the life of a Hin- 
du widow thirty years ago. She begins 
with pictures of her childhood, peotag 
suddenly into marriage with a man whom 
she has never beheld, and removal to his 
father’s house. Here she leads a far from 
happy life, caged like a bird, with the ad- 
ditional drawback—from which caged birds 
are believed to be free—of having to asso- 
ciate with a not too amiable mother-in-law. 
After some time she is allowed to revisit 
her own mother, whois dying for want of 
medical attendance. Returning to her hus- 
band, she becomes the mother of a baby— 
unhappily, a girl. Disappointed in his hope 
of male offspring, the husband takes an- 
other wife. In the desire of recoveriug his 
affections, the first wife sacrifices the inno- 
cent baby by throwing herinto the Ganges; 
butin vain. The husband dies, and she is 
forbidden to share his funeral pile. The 
second wife commits suttee, and our hero- 
ine appeals to any unknown god who will 
have mercy upon her and her unhappy sis- 
ters. The scenes onthe stage, by which 
this tale was adorned and its moral pointed 
were gorgeous and generally accurate. We 
had the girls at the well, with their brown 
water-pots and brass ‘‘lotahs”; the home life, 
rather too much in the sunshine; and the ro- 
mantic vision, in which the girl’s sleeping 
brain ag te the legeodary history of Sa- 
vitri, the Hindu Eurydice. But her time of 
freedom and of dreaming goes by all too 
rapidly, and is succeeded by the stern reali- 
ties of wedded life. We see the zenana, 
the marriage procession, the reception in 
the house of the bndegroom’s father, the 
death of the bride’s mother. One of the 
most effective of all the pictures was that 
in which the forsaken wife, whose only 
crime was that she was the mother of a 
girl, bows down in the temple of the awful 
goddess Kali, and offers the sacrifice of her 
infant as the price of her husband's love. 
The sacrifice being accepted, we see the 
banks of the Ganges and the last scene, il- 
luminated by the lurid light of crimson 
flanes, well and tragically portrayed, the 
mingled fondness and triumph of the sup- 
planting wife, as she prepares to take her 
place by the side of the husband’s body on 
the pyre which the attendant Brahmins are 
abvut to kindle. 


ane eee a — 


FROM DEATH’S DOOR. 


Many who were thought by physicians and 
friends to be at death’s door have been restored 
to their families and to comparative good health 
by the new Vitalizing Treatment of Drs, Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 Girard 8St., Philadelphia. The 
cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bron- 
chitis and various Chronic diseases are indeed 
wonderful, and are attracting wide attention. 
Nothing like it is known in medical history. If 
you have an interest in learning all about this 
new Treatment, write to them, and pamphlets 
and reports of cases will be promptly mailed. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Bditor wilt be glad to receive any 
practeat hints, suquestione or information that 
will make tha department more to those 
@/ our subscribers who feel epecially Wikerested | 








FARM NOTES. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 








‘Tux dog vs. sheep problem seems a hard one 
to solve. A sheep raiser of our acquaintance 
recommends tying the dog between two wethers 
and letting them go, One dose is sufficient. He 
also finds that a billy goat, turned in with a 
flock of sheep, is a protection against attacks by 
dogs. Instead of running, Mr, Goat stands his 
ground, 


By the way, is it not strange that our deg 
doesn't attack sheep? It is always that other 
man’s. Wecan always prove an alibi for our 
dog, aod clear him from the charge. But we 
do not feel so certain about the good morais 
of the pet of our family, when we find him with 
a bullet through his head in a neighbor's sheep 
pasture some morning, 


Success with sheep depends. Oare must be 
the watchword, day in and‘ay out, Don’t try 
to keep them on pastures that are already 
ground down to the soil. A sheep's good repu- 
tation for living on little or nothing, is often too 
widely heralded. Give them some grain, prefer- 
ably corn; givé them nice clover; feed regular- 
ly ; do not expect them to live on dew in Sum- 
mer and snow in Winter. They need pure water 
as much as any animal, and all need care, 





A seed drill isa good thing to have on the 
farm. Evenness in sowing can be attained, 
which is one item, It saves seed. If you have 
to hire a drill, at fifty centa an acre, your saving 
in seed will pay the coat of hiring the drill. It 
is claimed that, with other conditions favorable, 
seeding with @ drill insures a yield of five bush- 
els more to the acre, It is harder on the team 
to drill, but it ia a deal easier on the farmer. A 
man does not begrudge an outlay of fifty cents 
an acre, when it saves him the labor of hand- 
sowing. 


The man who can recommend a sure remedy 
for the wild carrot, something that is sure death 
to it, will deserve quite as well of mankind as he 
who makes two spires of grass grow where one 
grew before. We know of farms now literally 
covered with this weed, and it seems almost im- 
possible to get rid of it. It flourishes to the 
detriment of everything else, unless it be snap- 
dragon, Some say mowing two or three times 
will kill the weed, Wehave known the remedy 
to utterly fail more often than to succeed, Plow- 
ing makes it grow. It flourisheson salt. If any 
reader of these items can recommend a “ cure- 
all” for the carrot let us have it. 

A writer in the Boston Cultivator says; ‘ After 
haying and harvesting is done, a lull in farm 
work comer, It is then the time to mow brakes, 
goldeprods, and the weeds in boggy places, and 
throw them into the barn-yard for manure.” 
This advice needa to be taken cum qrano salis, 
If the seeds have not matured, 1t will do, per- 
haps; but if they have, the barn-yard is the 
worst place on the farm, slmost, fo put them. 
When the manure is drawn to the fields the 
seeds alreddy have a good start, It is an excel- 
lent way to gover your fields with noxious weeds, 
and yet some who do this very thing “ really 
don't see how so many miserable weeds got into 
that field.” 





Could not some acciden‘s be avoided by farm- 
ers and others being a little more careful as to 
what they pile up along the readside? Recently 
& case was reported where a horse valued at $500 
shied out ata pile of logs on the roadside, and, 
running into a mill pond, was drowned, A gen- 
tleman riding with the driver barely escaped with 
his life. This is not an exceptional instance ; 
for similar accidents are almost constantly re- 
curring from such causes. The roadside is no 
place for a pile of brush, logs or stumps, or any- 
thing which may on occasion frighten a passing 
horse. We are not certain but the law could 
rightly take a hand in such matters. 


**How do you sweeten your butter tubs, or 
waodenware of any kind?” we recently inquired 
of a farmer's wife. ‘Steep up some clover hay 
or sweet fern and put in the tubs when hot,” 
was the reply. This is worth knowing ; and we 
give it for the benefit of those who find trouble 
in ‘‘sweetening” various utensils used in the 


Some of our agricnitural. societies are accus- 
tomed to offer premiums for best milch cows, 
based on a seven-days (consecutive) milk test. 
We think favorably of it in some respects, one 
of which is that it affords, on the whole, a better 
criterion by which to judge than does an ex- 
tended and leaking udder. This may be occa- 
aioned by non-milking for the previous twelve 
hours or 80, a8 is not unfrequently the case 





| 





But a seven-days’ test is not necessarily always 
an evidence of what the cow does, or can do for 
a more extended period of time. Extra feed will 
prodace extra results ; and no one supposes that 
a week's test is undertaken without a careful 
preparation for it in the direction of feeding 
with milk-producing food, Such tests, to be 
indexes, should be made: under general treat- 
ment and for @ longer period of time. More- 
over, we do not always know how to take some 
of the statements made in the agricultural press, 
When the bare statement is made that such a 
Jersey has made fifteen pounds of butter in a 
week we want to know two or three things more, 
How was she fed? How much did she consume 
per day? Was she tested for a single week only, 
and could she keep up the record for another? 
These things come into the consideration. 





Farmers are proverbially honest. But now 
and then we have to confess that there are ex- 
ceptions. An instance came to our knowledge 
lately ; but we shall not go into details, A cer- 
tain creamery bought cream and milk of the 
farmers, to manufacture into butter and cheese. 
Some of theoverwise dairymen discovered they 
could skim the milk a little, and even add a little 
water, without changing the appearance of the 
commodity very much, It was done in several 
instances, It was mistrusted, and samples of 
the milk that had been tampered with were for- 
warded to the dairy commissioner under employ 
by the state. He discovered that cream had 
been removed and water added, and now a close 
watch is being kept for guilty offenders. What 
was the point? Farmers, or whoever they were 
who furnished the milk, had a disposition to 
cheat, and thought their method could not be 
detected, It is a bad record for the community. 





Early frosts are to be looked for, and prepared 
for, Garden truck can be covered sufficiently 
to protect it, if one only bears it in mind. 
Froste do not delay their coming as they used to ; 
but they do linger wonderfully into the Summer. 
Our last frost in the Spring was on May 29th, 
and on August 24th we had another that cut 
tender vegetation, We note that some have 
saved their grapes by building fires in various 
places in the vineyard, An acquaintance saved 
some of his orchard fruit during our May frost 
by building fires under the trees. But whatever 
the plan, be ready to put it to the test early and 
on time. We are apt to take the most precau- 
tion one day too late, 

CuatuaM, N.Y, 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


A cover of trees, from Philadelphia, says: 
**Do write more—all you can—about this wicked 
work of spoiling trees, lopping off the tops, 
that is ruining the beauty of all the trees in this 
city. It seems wicked.” 

It will not stop it, good friend, Some one 
wants to earn a day’s wages, and some rascally 
officeholder wants to secure votes.by giving such 
men days’ works; and they have nothing else to 
do but cut. Give theta saws and axes, and tell 
them to improve your streets ; and the harmless 
creatures will ruin the Garden of Eden. 

Ihave just come by a schoolyard in Utica 
which, for superb evergreens and deciduous 
trees, was a glory; but one week has forever 
ruined the whole of it. The best trees are cut up 
entirely, and the poorest evergreens are trimmed 
up till they look like green gingham umbrellas, 
I do not indulge in profanity ; but I did not won- 
der that a friend who waa with me let slip a few 
sharp, twanging words from the bow of his in- 
dignation. All over the country our fruit trees, 
the product of centuries, are being slaughtered. 
There is a passion, a sort of craze, that rolls 
over the country now and then to cut and 
slash. 

City and village authorities ought not to allow 
private citizens without authority to teuch a 
street tree, with the view of cutting it. But, 
good friend, if Thomas Meehan can’t save Phil- 
adelphia, I can’t, 

Ourston, N. Y. 


BEDDING OUT. 


A war of words has broken out afresh in the 
English horticultural journals in regard to the 
bedding system. This controversy is one that 
has been waging for several years, with slight 
intermissions, and is mostly promoted by exag- 
gerated expressions on both sides, if we may be 
allowed an opinion at such distance, and judging 
only from the published statements. Few people 
in this country know to what an extent the bed- 
ding out of plants has been practiced at grand 
private establishments in-Great Britain. We 
have nothing like it in this country, and only at 
a few of the largest public grounds are there 
exhibitions of this practice that bear even a 
remote likeness to it. The number of plants 
necessary to do effective work ona large scale in 
this manner requires a broad area of glass, and 
a large force of gardeners, undergardeners and 
workmen to propagate, care for and transplant 
them, The imperative demands of these plants 








at certain seasons for the time of all the avail- 
able working force, has caused a corresponding 
neglect of other plants. Itis easy to perceive 
that the question would most naturally be asked 
if the pleasure afforded by these plants for the 
few weeks in Summer that they are in perfection 
is worth the attendant sacrifice of other parts of 
the garden. And so, the ‘‘ reformers,” like most 
reformers, are ultra in their demands, and ask 
that the whole system shall be abolished. From 
this conflict a peace will eventually ensue, based 
on a compromise of the bedding and what is 
styled the natural system. In fact, there is now 
a good understanding on this subject through- 
out the kingdom, except with a few irrecon- 
cilables, 

The gardens of Great Britain now display a 
far greater variety of ornamental plants than 
ten, or even five, years ago, and the amvuunt of 
bedding is much diminished. The fact is, the 
bedding of plants of various colors in distinct 
patterns is an art that produces pleasant effects, 
and as such should be cherished ; but it should 
never lead us to neglect ali the great variety of 
other beautiful plants that are unsuited to this 
style ot gardening, and it probably never will in 
this country. The art of bedding, as practiced 
in this country, has been an unalloyed blessing 
tous, It has stimulated the great mass of our 
people to make their grounds attractive for the 
jew months that we can most enjoy them. The 
few millionaires, here and there, who might have 
copied the English practice of elaborate bedding, 
have mostly been too much engrossed with their 
stocks and dividends, fashion and furniture to 
cultivate gardening tastes. 

The lawn-mower, and the massing of showy 
plants in beds, gave a remarkable impetus to 
gardening in this country ; and they have trans- 
formed the village and suburban grounds from 
plots of high-grown, tangled grass and weeds to 
carpets of emerald, studded with bright jewels. 

There is not too much bedding out in this 
country. We can even well afford to have a little 
more of it; but more or less may be compatible 
with good taste, depending upon circumstances 
in each cage. We have, however, something in 
common with our English frien¢s, who ask for 
a greater variety of flowering plants. Garden- 
ing, with us, is too exclusively confined to a 
smooth lawn and a few beds of tlowers. By gar- 
dening we mean the care bestowed on the 
grounds of the mass of people in good circum- 
stances in our cities and villages, and who are 
able and do spend considerable amounts for 
recreation and travel, and in response to the 
changing demands of society. The gardening, 
represented by this portion of our communities, 
and which is equal, at least, to the average em- 
ployment of the art in this country, is as one- 
sided as that complained of on the other side of 
the Atlantic ; but this one-sidedness isthe result 
of underdoing, not of overdoing. With a lawn 
and a flower bed or two, and sometimes a vase 
of flowering plants, with or without a few trees 
and shrubs, we seem quite content to rest. Our 
idea of neatness is gratified, and perhaps a little 
vanity in the floral display. Year after year 
there is little if any change. What we do in the 
gardening way is done for the appearance, the 
respectability of the thing, done for the same 
reason that we have a coat of paint put on the 
house, or renew the wall-hangings. It is not 
gardening for the love of it. And itis the spirit 
with which we enter into the cultivation of 
plants that measures our love for this beautiful 
pursuit. The poor woman, who sows a few seeds 
in a piece of broken china, and raises some plants 
in her window, watching and caring for them 
day by day and week by week, until she sees 
them develop their full glory and strength in 
flowers and seeds, has more of the spirit and the 
enjoyment of gardening than the possessor of 
the clean-mown suburban lawn, who is satisfied 
with the samencss of its monotonous features, 
and that alone, year after year. 

One with a real horticultural or gardening 
taste, and having the opportunity, would employ 
every available spot for raisiug choice fruits and 
vegetables, Borders of herbaceous plants would 
continually reveal new specimens of Nature’s 
most beautiful productions, The almost endless 
variety of annual flowering plants would, year 
after year, spread new objects before his admir- 
ing gaze. His interest would extend to Nature in 
all her manifestations, Insects and all animated 
organizations would share his attention. If this 
is a correct representation of the possessor of 
true gardening taste, then we are justified in 
saying that our people are greatly. lacking in it. 

Here and there, in almost every community, 
we find a few who have the zeal and the taste of 
the horticulturist, and these exert a most benign 
influence, leading, teaching and inspiriting 
others. The little leaven is leavening the whole 
lump. 

The present appearance of city and village lots, 
and of the streets, compared with the same fifty, 
a hundred, and two hundred years ago, as we 
know them by pictures and descriptions, and 
in comparison with many other countries, is an 
improvement almost immeasurable. We cannet 
go much further in the direction of neatness ; 
but there is a wealth of beauty undreamed of 
that awaits us, if, as a people, we can. be ani- 
mated with asincere love of horticulture, An.al- 





most endless vatiety of beautiful trees, flowering 
shrubs and plants that are practically unknown 
to us are ready for our employment, if we will 
make the effort to become acquainted with them. 
Many of the most beautiful plants of all countries 
await our use, and can be purchased at reason- 
able rates; and we know far too little of the 
numerous wild plants of this country that would 


-yield themselves gracefully to the skilful atten- 


tions of the true plant-lover who should study 
their peculiarities, and afford them the proper 
conditions of lifein a cultivated state. It is 
reproach to us that they are so neglected and 
practically unknown, 

There is, too, 80 much of pleasure in this art, 
and that of the purest kind, that we can press it 
upon the attention of our readers with the con- 
sciousness of offering them a real good. The love 
and practice of gardening are conducive to the 
noblest thoughts and the purest and bealthiest 
lives.— Vick’s Magazine. 
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SAVING ON FENCES. 


I nave for several years advocated the planting 
of rows of trees between fields where the land 
was jn permanent pasture, With the design of 
using them for live fence posts, and either 
attaching wires or using them to support panels 
of board, Four years ago I planted a row of 
locusts, fifty rods long, on the south side of a 
pasture field, and this summer find them plenty 
large for either wire or boards. I have stretched 
barbed wire and stapied to them, and find the 
trees strong enough, so that [ could put all the 
pressure necessary. If I plant again for this 
purpose I will set every eighth tree—they are 
four feet apart—about eight inches out of line, 
as this will be close enough by using two stakes 
between, and then the other trees will not be 
injured at all by the wires. If a fence is needed 
to turn hogs or sheep, panels of board fence can 
be nailed to light uprights and set against the 
trees, and the tops secured by a piece of tarred 
twine or wire, and the bottom by a stake. 

2. If our farmers knew the value of windbreaks 
on the farm for the protection of crops we should 
have many of these timber rows planted. From 
one to two rods in width of land would not be 
available for grain; but, taking one year with 
another, the field would produce more than if all 
occupied with grain and the timber omitted. 
Your correspondent, L. N. Bonham, called on me 
yesterday, and gave a case which shows one 
benefit of shelter belts. He has a dense row of 
willows planted for one hundred rods or more 
along the creek bank to prevent washing, and 
they have now attained a height of twenty-five 
feet. About the middle of the row, where the creek 
is bridged, there is a gap in the row gf perhaps 
100 feet. On July 26th a heavy rain fell, accom- 
panied with wind, and a strip of the heavy bot- 
tom corn at the gap in the row of willows is badly 
damaged and twisted, but all the rest of the field 
stands up. Mr. B. also stated that, in every 
instance where he had found an unusually heavy 
crop of wheat this season, it was where a belt of 
timber sheltered it on the north or west, 

§. Fencing across streams gives much trouble 
on many farms, particularly if the benks are 
low, so that abutments must be made. Ihave 
adopted a form of abutment which is cheap and, 
in many places, answers an excellent purpose. I 
buy heavy oak hogsheads, such as are used for 
shipping crockery, and take them to the black- 
smith and have them hooped with old wagon 
tire. One of these, when placed in the proper 
position and filled with stone, makes a very good 
support for a pole ; and as its rounded form offers 
but little resistance to the water, it is not liable 
to be washed away. If, from the position or the 
character of the soil, itis in danger of being 
undermined, a row of stakes driven in‘o the 
ground, in a circle around it and a foot and a 
half from it, and the space filled with heavy stone 
will afford a good protection. Where the stream 
is too wide fora pole to reach across, barbed 
wires can be stretched and stapled to strips of 
board every four or six feet to stay them. 

4. The best way to attach a swing gate toa 
pole is by chains. Use oak pieces, three inches 
square, for the uprights ; bore an inch hole near 
the top and pass the chains through, securing 
them by a key in the last link. Pass the chains 
over the log from the up-stream side, and 
secure them by driving a spike through a link on 
the lower side of the log; this will relieve the 
spike of much strain, as the chains will rest on 
the log. The boards should be bolted to the 
upper side of the oak pieces. 

5. A saving in board fence may be effected by 
using but three boards. Place the bottom of the 
lower board one foot above the ground; this 
with three six-inch boards and one four-inch 
and one ten-inch space, will make the fence 
three feet eight inches high ; but when eight or 
ten inches of earth are removed from the sides 
to raise an embankment under the fence it will 
make it practically considerably over four feet 
high, and leave the land in such shape that an 
animal coming up to it to jump must stand with 
one end considerably lower than the éther, and 
will find it difficult, if not impossible,’/to jump 
when in this p. . By using the plow, the 

cost of making this fill will be but three <a 
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cents a rod, while that of a board will be about 
sixteen cents, 

6. Also it is a saving, in making a board fence, 
to nail the boards to both sides of the post, It 
not only saves all cutting and fitting of boards, 
but, as you do not need to nail so near the ends 
of the boards, they are not so likely to split, and 
a light stake will take the place of a post in the 
middle of the panel. I find that, where twelve- 
foot boards are used, a strip of ‘board three 
inches wide nailed to the middle of the panel 
and resting on a block of flat stone will make 
the fence quite firm; but when sixteen-foot 
boards are used, a good stake is preferable. As 
a locust or cedar post costs us twenty-five cents, 
and five cents more to dig the hole and set it, 
and a good stake can be put down for about six 
cents, there is quite a saving effected by this 
plan. Ithink the fence looks better to nail one 
end of cach board to the south and the other to 
the north of the post (if the fence runs east and 
west), rather than to put one panel all on the 
south and the other on the north side. I think 
a fence builder can make better wages putting 
up this fence at fifteen cents a panel than at 
twenty-five cents, where there must be a post 
hole dug for the middle of the panel and the 
boards fitted at the post. I estimate that, by 
adopting this plan and using only three boards, 
a first-class fence, which will stand ten years or 
more without repairs, can be put up for ninety- 
five cents per rod. This is estimating lumber at 
twenty dollars per M., and posts at twenty-five 
cents each, and allows fifteen cents per panel for 
making ; and I estimate that fully forty per cent. 
can be saved by making fence in this way, and 
nothing lost in durability or effectiveness.— 


Watpo F. Brown, in The Tribune. 
<< ———— 


ARBORICULTURE IN CANADA. 


Prorgssor Brown, of Ontario, read a paper on 
“The Application of Scientific and Practical Ar- 
boriculture to Canada,” at the meeting of the 
Britiah Association in Montreallast week. Agri- 
cultural countries all complain of want of trees, 
There is now no question of the value of trees in 
rural economy. How best to secure full advan- 
tage in ali their bearings is the question with 
advanced nations, AJl nations should have clear 
ideas of the work to be done before attempting 
anything. What can Canada do? Two things 
are necessary to a scientific and practical work 
in Canada—viz., the conviction of the farmers 
of the necessity of conserving and replanting, 
and empowering of the Government to reserve 
tracts for these purposes. The first would, 
through self-interest, be the most thorough ; the 
second, most immediate. Governmefit asa com- 
pany will have to become foresters, The slow- 
ness of the return is the great barrier to replant- 
ing. In Europe large tracts are in the hands of 
one man, whose interest enables him to take 
wide measures ; here, land is so subdivided as to 
preclude all idea of profitable work. Itis harder 
to reclothe than to plant for the first time, the 
chief cause of which is the fact of successive 
cropping. Trees are not only necessary for 
shade and shelter, but the climate, temperature, 
rainfall, moisture, and evaporation are influenced 
by trees. The third great reason for tree culti- 
vation is that the culture is more profitable than 
agriculture year by year. Fifty per cent. of the 
cultivated portion of Canada is wooded, ‘as 
against twenty-five per cent. in the United States, 
In Canada our need is not for more trees, but 
for better distrtbution. Outside of lumbering— 
a taking without system—there is nu preserving, 
controlling or conserving in any but in an indi- 
vidual ownership here in Canada, The amount 
of smothering and robbery which goes on ina 
Canadian forest is great. Our forest should be 

dealt with in different ways, but on some princi- 
ples, asin Europe. As only 25,000,000 acres had 
been cleared for agricultural purposes it may be 
said that the whole country is still under trees 
with these exceptions. There are four fields for 
Canadian forestry. 1. The untimbered lands, 
such as prairie. 2. The older cleared portions. 
8. The recent forest settlement. 4. The un- 
touched forest. The proportion of forest to 
farmland necessarily varies in countries, climate, 
altitude, latitude, aspect, soil, etc., and can only 
be settled by practice. The need of shelter 
should be supplied first, and may be taken as the 
first measure, That of climate is an unknown 
one. Everything considered, one-fourth of the 
surface of Canada should be covered by trees, 
As this is just one-half of what is at present cov- 
ered, it is apparent that what we need is regular 
distribution. Tree planting should not be con- 
fined to poor lands, and not merely to high lands, 
We have soils and climate suitable for all kinds 
of tree life, from the pine of the North to the 
walnut of the South. What is advanced in this 
paper is founded upon an experience of sixteen 
years’ control of the formation, the planting, 
and the subsequent management of something 
like twenty-one millions of trees on the Seafield 
estates in Banff and Inverness hires. With re- 
gard to prairies of the Northwest, men need 
never hope to gather wealth by agriculture with- 
out the help of trees. There is no such example 
in the world. There is no great future for Man- 
itoba and the Northwest unless preceded by an 
extensive system of forestry, Trees are needed 





for roadside shade, shelter for dwellings, for 
crops, for open grangings and enclosed grang- 
ings, wind-breaks and climatic ameliorations, 
A prairie farm of 160 acres should have 30 acres 
of timber, 129 acres under cultivation arid five 
acres of orchard, garden, buildings and roads. 
The roadways of farms should be lined with 
shade trees, while dwelling-house and orchards 
should, for climatic purposes. Head water plan- 
tations must surroundor be in the immediate 
neighborhood of sources of streams. ~ Great 
wind-breaks, befng needed to fend the smaller 
plantations as well as districts, have to be care- 
fully outiined, of considerable extent, and must 
command an exact position. Lesser wind-breaks 
are planted where larger are difficult to estab- 
lish. In climatic..plantations area is of ‘more 
consequence than form, as it requires a great 
field of leaves to effect climatic amelforation, 
This address was illustrated by a large’ map, 
showing exact position, form and extent of in- 
creasing plantations, 


——— ee 


TYING GRAPEVINES. 


InsTEAD of using cord for tying grapevines to 
the stakes or trellises, rye straw has been found 
cheaper and better. If the rye was cut before 
it was quite ripe, the straw will be tougher and 
stronger. It does not cut the bark, like small 
and hard cord, or like the more: objectionable 
copper wire. Rye straw is also the best material 
to secure young trees to the stakes employed to 
stiffen them in position. 


——— - -————.- —--—- - 





NECTARINES require about the same culture 
and general management as peaches. The prin- 
cipal difference between them is that the former 
are entirely smooth, as much so as plums, The 
greatest difficulty about their cultivation is that 
they are so peculiarly liable to the attacks of the 
curculio ; and, unless one is willing to give un- 
remitting attention to them during the season 
this pest abounds, it is useless to attempt the 
cultivation of nectarines, 
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